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REQUIESCAT! 
BY CRAVEN LANGSTROTH BETTS. 


NAvGHT may be said > 

O’er the still presence of the illustrious dead 

To forge one star-point to his fair renown, 

Or weave one laurel in his fadeless crown, 

To grace his time-worn, white and reverend head— 
Compounded now with dust, 

And with the grieving autumn strewing it with leaves— 
Who held our hearts in loving fetters bound ; 





A husbandman of many kinds of sheaves, 

Now himself garnered to the greater store 

Of sages gone before, 5 

Out of the heartache, care and earthly lust, 

Who like a true knight hath fulfilled his trust, 
Singing himself to sleep, 

And facing fearlessly the deep profound, 

And smiling still upon our eyes that weep, 

That now shall nevermore 

Behold him face to face upon Time’s echoing shore. 


Yet fitly may a bard of younger race, 

Trained to a newer habitude of rhyme, 

Turn with his own poor laurel to the place 
Where rests the veteran of the older time; 

The man of stiff set lance and trenchant blade, 
Naught venal, naught afraid, 

With all the great heart of the Northern clime,— 
Then, midst the worthier tributes resting there 
(And on his lips a prayer), 

Hang his thin chaplet on the cypress bough, 

In token of his faith, his reverence and vow. 


For of the sons of song she nurtured forth, 

New England, mother of renownéd men, 

He most combined the fiber of the North 

With the South’s flexile grace, 

And from its cloudless, sun-bathed lurking place 
His ardent fancy leaped upon the page 

And stamped its impress there for every future age. 


And he was last of that triumphant throng 

Who voiced the earlier Genius of his land, 

And spake to hearts in terms they understand, 

Nor grudged impassioned song, 

But felt the thrill of Nature through their veins, 
Who smote venality, pretense and wrong, 

Nor counted up their gains 

By Custom’s tally, but to the larger rule 

Of the immortal bards, put their young art to school. 


Therefore, no passing fame 

Shines out from each deep-graved, illustrious name, 
Carved in our tree of Liberty ; for they 

Were nurtured in no dilettante day, 

But from the forge and flame 

Of civil strife they wrought their strenuous claim, 
And woke an echo that resounds alway 

Through every realm and clime “ 

Far down the lengthening avenues of Time. 


Perchance they greet him now 

With the new-twisted amaranth on his brow, 

And welcome him to their high-placed retreat, 
And to their rose-bowered seat 

In the Elysium of the poet-band, 

And take him by the hand, 

Those comrades whom he knew and loved in life,— 
The Concord seer, 

And he who sang the bright-waved Merrimac, 
Lowell the generous-hearted, and that soul 
Endeared to every fireside, and him austere, 
Bryant, the first of ours who struck his harp notes clear 


But not alone the sons of song shall claim 

The soul of him who charmed forth smiles or tears; 
He owes not to their muse alone his fame 

And all the coming honors of the years ; 

Her plainer sister claims an equal share 

Of glory he doth wear ; 

And in her train he finds some loved compeers,— 
The sweet-souled Hawthorne, whose deep-reading eyes 
Drew Magic from the skies, 

And Irving, genial heart and kindly hand, 

And Cooper, painter true of his dear mountain land. 


Yet he his other self hath left behind, 

The priceless legacy of his hand and brain, 

The wit that falls in showers like diamond rain, 

The gayety that to all care is blind; 

And his rare, pregnant wisdom, Iris sweet, 

With all the children of his soul who still his fame 
repeat. 


Then, ye who loved him from your days of youth, 

Make no vain lamentation for the dead; 

For he hath left the mantle of his truth 

And he who wills may wear it in his stead, 

But ne’er with such a grace, 

For ne’er again the old-time cavalier 

Will flash his sword in rhyme and chant his rondel clear. 
New YorRK Ciry. 


The talent of the capitalist, like that of the preacher or 
teacher or physician, is the gift of God and should be 
used in the service of Christ in the way of serving men. 
The capitalist isa leader of men, and his leadership is 
exercised chiefly over the men in his employ. His abili- 
ty in controlling money and in commanding men should 
be used so that men should have the profit of their prod- 
uct, as- well as money the interest which its use demands. 
That is to say, the aim in business ought not to be 
to give capital the largest possible returns for its use and 
labor the least return which would be accepted, but to 
give labor equally with capital the largest possible return. 
The application of this principle may vary according to 
varying circumstances and the character of the men who 
are to be dealt with. It appears, however, in co-opera- 
tion, in profit sharing and in similar methods of divid- 
ing the products and profits of a business. The capital- 
ist who looks upon his men as disciples and servants 
and fellow-workmen, and who endeavors to inspire 
them with the best motive for industry and thrift, 
and who attempts to lift them toward his own level in 
point of opportunity and increasing intelligence and 
comfort, will fulfill the law of Christ and will do much 
to save men. As men are saved from hopelessness and 
despondency and dissipation, and as they are inspired 
with faith and hope and energy, they are uplifted and 
made capable of both ment:l and moral cultivation. The 
reports of such companies as attempt the making.ef men 
partners in the profits of a business are most encourag- 
ing. At the recent annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Promotion of Profit-sharing the re- 
ports of the peace and prosperity of such companies as 
were governed by this spirit were most hopeful. One 
company, whose plan is to to give capital six per cent. 
as legal interest, to allow a certain sum for a reserve and 
provident fund, and then to divide the surplus earn- 

ings giving two per cent. on wages and one per cent. on 
capital, proposed last year during the depressed times to 
pay the men three-fourths of a day’s wages for a full 
day’s work on the understanding that as soon as possible 
wages should be restored to the former amount. The 
proposition was received by the men with cheers, and in 
October the wages was restored to the former rate. The 
purport of this paper is to deal with the spirit and not 
with the details of business. Any man who will take the 
spirit of Christ into his business and attempt to serve his 
men by using histalents for them as well as for himself, 
by making them, as Christ makes his servants, coworkers 
and fellow-heirs with himself in a common cause, will 
find that he wins, as Christ wins, the faith and loyal 
love of his servants, and that in the spirit of his business 
there will be a sweet joy. And in the elevation of his 
own men there will come a richer reward than could 
come through the giving of alms or the endowment of 
educational institutions which are the two chief ways in 
which men of means have recently disposed of surplus 
wealth. 

The capitalist who accepts Christ as his captain and 
who receives and obeys Christ’s spirit, will find that his 
capital may become a means of salvation both to himself 
and to others and a means also of revealing and glorify- 
ing Christ. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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CHRIST THE CAPITALIST. 


BY WILLIAM W. McLANE, D.D. 





CHRIST, who is the King of kings and the Lord of lords, 
may, with all reverence, be called the chief of capital- 
ists, 

A capitalist is one who, by some means, is the possess- 
or of the sources of wealth, or of the forces of produc- 
tion, or of the means of distribution, and who, by virtue 
of his possessions, is made superior to his fellows. A 
capitalist is also one whois possessed of such capacity 
and power that he is able to organize, command and con- 
trol men, and who is gifted with such foresight as en- 
ables him to direct affairs to the fulfillment of his pur- 
poses and the accomplishment of his plans. 

Christ, therefore, by whom all things have been cre- 
ated, by whom all things consist, unto whom is given all 
power in Heaven and in earth, who is the heir of all 
things and who must reign until all enemies are put 
under his feet, is the chief, and should be the captain of 
all capitalists. 

How does Christ use his power, his possessions and 

his heirship? Does he use these things so that his power 
muy be augmented, his possessions increased and his 
glory made greater while the men who serve him remain 
unblest and are not benefited? No, Christ stoops to 
serve, and suffers to save, and rules to raise and enrich 
and glorify his servants. Christ imparts his spirit to 
men, and makes them coworkers with himself. and de- 
sires that they may be with him where he is and may 
behold his glory. That is to say, the aim of Christ is to 
serve and save men, and to uplift them to share what he 
himself possesses. This spirit and aim Christ would im- 
part to men. According to Christ’s teaching, he who has 
freely received must freely give ; he who would be great 
must be a minister, and he who would be chiefest must be 
servantof all. Christ, theSon of man, who, came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, is himself the pattern 
of the perfect life. Christ has already so far saved the 
world in sentiment that obedience to the spirit of his life 
is practically expected and demanded in many classes of 
men, such as ministers, teachers, physicians and others. 
Whatever personal aim and expectation of reward such 
persons may cherish, itisexpected that they shall render 
service and impart that which they possess according to 
their ability, the needs of men and occurring opportuni- 
ties, irrespective of personal reward. The physician who 
would not render service in sickness without certainty of 
payment would be condemned by an entire community. 
The teacher who would not do what lies in his power to 
lift his pupils to his own level would be deemed un- 
worthy of his calling. So far has Christ already put his 
spirit into the world. 

Capitalists as a class, however, have not been expected 
toobey the spirit of Christ in their business relations to 
their workmen. No matter how they became possessed 
of the sources of wealth or of the means of production, it 
has been considered perfectly proper to use these things 
for themselves. It has been deemed right for capitalists 
to operate mines and mills and to grow rich and to be- 
come cultivated and to have the means of enjoyment in- 
creased for themselves and their families, tho their 
workmen should remain, practically, in the same condi- 
tion year after year and generation after generation. 

I make no charge against capitalists as being any 
worse than other men. They have simply believed and 
obeyed the spirit of the world and, having accepted the 
maxims, principles and standards of judgment of the 
world, they have lived in all good conscience in their 
dealings with their men. But, in the sphere of business, 
they have not learned Christ, neither have they been 
taught of him. One of the visible evidences of the com- 
ing of the kingdom of Christ is the demand that capital- 
ists shall take the spirit of Christ into the realm of busi- 
ness ; and one of the evidences that the kingdom has al- 
ready come in some hearts is the fact that many have 
already taken the spirit of Christ into their business, 


JAPAN: JUST GLIMPSES. 
BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 











THE war spirit of the Japanese is in a fervent bubble 
of delight over the victories of September 15th-16th. 
The belief is entertained by the people generally that 
the battle was a sort of joyful prance or walk-over for 
their troops. The Chinese soldiers continue to get them- 
selves killed and wounded by the thousand, while the 
Japanese lose only hundreds at the most. The war news 
we receive is ladled out in doctored spoonfuls at the 
discretion of the War Department, hence it is not easy 
to believe that the people have any excess of undiluted 
truth administered to them. ‘The people,” however, 
are full of delight and pride over what has already been 
accomplished, and are eager for more victories, more 
humiliation of China, and more glory in the eyes of 
Western nations. 

In the course of a recent conversation with a gentle- 
man who publishes books, chiefly Christian, I asked him 
how the sale of his publications is affected by the war. 
He said, in reply, ‘that in bookstores from which he had 
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returns of at least fifty yen a month before the war, he 


now receives only eight or ten. He said that the people 

will buy and read only what relates to the war, and to 

the three countries engaged in it. 

The theaters, on the contrary, are coining money out of 
the trouble. It is reported that in one theater where a 
struggle between a Chinaman and a Japanese was a part 
of the play—the Chinaman was beaten, as a matter of 
course—that as the actor representing the Chinaman was 
withdrawing from the stage he was attacked by a patri- 
otic and irate spectator (who suppored him to be a genu- 
ine Mongol) and severely beaten. The outcome was an 
increase of fun for the audience, humiliation for the 
patriot, and great satisfaction to the actor who thus 
learned that his part had been “gotten up” and played 
to perfection. 

The Christians and their pastors are as earnest and as 
active in all that relates tothe war as are any other of the 
Mikado’s subjects. Some of the pastors make tours, 
long and short, in order to deliver lectures on the right- 
eousness of the war ; on the necessity of the nation being 
alive to the opportunities, as well as the dangers of the 
hour ; on their contributing generously of their substance 
—including the lives of their sons, and their own lives 
too, if need be--in order to a vigorous and successful 
prosecution of the struggle. The secular journals have 
been discussing for some time the amount of indemnity 
that is to be exacted from China after she has been con- 
quered and sufficiently humiliated—both of which she 
is quite sure to be—and the reforms that Japan is to bring 
about in Korea. The Christians are in full sympathy 
with all this, and already have ideas of their own as to 
the part they are to play in the prospective reformation. 
If the outcome of the war should be as they now antici- 
pate with such an enthusiasm of delight, it is highly 
probable that Japanese missionaries will be sent to Korea 
and Christian work engaged in with eager zeal. If this 
should de one of the results of the war, it is quite natural 
to suppose that the reflex influence of such an endeavor 
would be increased :nterest and activity on all evangelis- 
tic lines in Japan itself. 

An incident of the assault on A-San—one of the first 
battles—illustrates the idea of honor that is entertained 
by the officers of the Japanese army. The rank and file 
are drafted from ail ranks of life, but the officers are 
almost entirely from old-time Samurai families. Their 
traditions are still sacred to them. One of these, having 
about six hundred men with him, was ordered to make a 
detour, and assault the intrenched enemy from a direc- 
tion which involved the fording of a river. The river 
was of considerable width, but quite fordable in the part 
where tke troops were expected to cross. It would seem 
that the officer, in his haste to make the attack, had not 
sufficiently reconnoitered his surroundings ; for when the 
men were in the stream the Chinese, at some unseen 
point above, cuta dam and let the water rush down with 
overwhelming force, washing away and drowning about 
half of the command. A reprimand was afterward 
given, as a matter of course, and the officer in charge of 
the six hundred appreciated and lamented his blunder, 
as well as writhed under the mortification of the repri- 
mand to such an extent that he committed hara-kiri. 

The nation applauds the deed without giving a moment’s 
thought to the additional loss sustained, and to the wis- 
dom and ability the man might have gained for future 
gallant and effective fighting through this regrettable 
and disastrous oversight. The wife of this officer has 
for some years been a member of a Christian church, 
and at one time he himself was a deeply interested stu- 
dent of the Bible, and attendant of the regular services 
for worship. His interest. however, died out some time 
ago, and he devoted his Suudays, at least, to indulgence 
in the usual pleasures of his army associates. He also 
withdrew the liberty his wife had enjoyed and con- 
strained her to remain at home and wait on him and his 
wine-drinking, Sabbath-breaking guests. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the antagonistic attitude 
which the Army Department entertains toward the 
Christian religion had something to do with his loss of 
interest in religious things, and, indirectly, with the 
disaster already mentioned. 

The report in the American papers of a mob attack on 
the Chinese in Kobe was a mistake. There have been a 
very few acts of lawlessness on the part of a very few 
Japanese, but no great or lasting injury has been done 
to the person of any Chinaman here, so far as I know. 
This is in very pleasing contrast to what has beer done 
by the Chinese to the Japanese living in China. Iam 
sometimes amused to see a comfortably, and occasion- 
ally splendidly, dressed Chinaman seated in a jinrikisha, 
smoking a cigar, as much at his ease as any native gen- 
tleman, and pulled along at full speed by a Japanese 
who, tho as full of fight when Korea is up as any one, 
does not seem to entertain any other than the most 
pleasant feeling toward his fare ! 

Altho a large number of Chinamen have left for their 
native land many others continue to live in Kobe as 
heretofore. These, however, belong to the classes who 
gain their livelihood through what they do for *‘ for- 
eigners.” They are shoemakers, tailors, storekeepers, 
painters and the like. They employ Japanese assist- 
apts as before the war, and there does not seem to be 
any unusual antipathy or friction between them. If the 
Japanese army should suffer a few heavy defeats it may 
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be that these pleasant scenes and relations between the 
two nationalities in Kobe might become the revérse of 
what they now are. 

Trrespective of the righteousness or unrighteousness 
of her cause, one cannot but hope that Japan may come 
off victorious; since Japan, notwithstanding the fact 
that she is not so far advanced on some very important 
lines as her best friends could wish, represents and con- 
tends for progress and ‘‘ enlightened civilization ” in the 
far East. Victory after a long and sobering struggle 
would probably be better for the nation as a whole, than 
victory after such walk-overs as they seem to have thus 
far enjoyed. 

The nation is highly elated over the recent revision of 
the treaty with England. Constant victory is apt to 
make a nation impatient with impediments or delays in 
gaining all its desired ends. It is not particularly surpris- 
ing, therefore, that some of the vernacular journals are 
beginning to mutter a little at the delay there seems to 
be in completing treaty revision with America. One 
paper has ventured to say that fine words from America 
are not enough ; deeds and not words must now be forth- 
coming! It may be well for America to heed this re- 
mark, 

English residents are far from being satisfied with the 
revision of their treaty. They think that very little bas 
been obtained for the valuable privileges that have been 
bartered away. The opposition may yet take the form 
of a remonstrance. ~ 

The general condition of the time is not favorable to 
the prosecution of Christian work. All themes, other 
than those relating to the war and to national glory, are 
regarded by the people as tame and insipid to the last 
degree. 

KosBE, Japan. 
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RESTFUL READING. 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 











OnE of the most marked characteristics of the Teu- 
tonic races, as distinguished from those of Southern 
Europe, is their terrible earnestness, and the pertinacity 
with which the burden of moral responsibility clings to 
them. There seems to be no escape for them. The 
Latin races are doubly fortunate in this respect, in their 
temperament and in their religion ; for to the Catholic, 
who confesses his sins and obtains absolution, even tho 
it be through penance, there is at least a regularly re- 
curring sense of freedom. But the Protestant does not 
confess ; he has no absolution, and the burden is never 
lifted off. His cold and ungenial climate also forces 
him into unremitting labor, and keeps him perpetually 
anxious and ‘‘ troubled about many things.” He cannot 
throw off trouble, and a sense of his moral responsibility 
never forsakes him, lying always in the background of 
his consciousness, a gloomy sea in which his temporary 
joys sink and are swallowed up. The Frenchman enjoys 
himself without effort and with very little material ; the 
Englishman makes heroic efforts to have a good time, 
and ends.in a ponderous failure and weariness. The sin 
that slides off the Catholic Latin races gnaws down to 
the core of the being of the Protestant Anglo-Saxons, 
for life is grimly in earnest with them. 

_ It is, perhaps, for this reason that we find such a 
wealth of fairy stories and legends of dwarfs and giants 
among the literature of the Teutonic races. It is as if 
there had been an absolute necessity sometimes to escape 
from the consciousness of any moral responsibility. The 
bent bow must be slackened, and the overwrought con- 
science must be allowed a respite. In fairyland there is 
no good or evil; there is mischief and enjoyment, but 
no sense of right and wrong. A fairy, a dwarf or a 
giant has no conscience, and that is perhaps one reason 
why these stories are so delightful, not only to children 
but to grown people. It is as if we were released for a 
while from the necessity of remembering that there is 
always a right way to be chosen and a wrong way to be 
shunned. For the time being the distinction between 
the two does not exist, because neither moral right nor 
moral wrong exists in fairyland any more than it does 
in the realm of mathematics. 

Then again there is no consciousness of the past or the 
future to these fairy folk. They do not anticipate joy 
nor presage evil; they never are sorry or glad, and they 
never regret. They exist in an everlasting present, into 
which we too, for the time, are allowed to enter. Who 
can measure the amount of refreshment bound up in 
the old fairy stories? We have something of the same 
nature in the ‘“‘Iliad” and the ‘‘ Odyssey ”"—an atmos- 
phere strained clear of moral responsibility, and there- 
fore restful t> visit for intervals when we are weary of 
the endless demands made upon us, and must escape for 
@ season, or snap from over-tension of the will. The 
Greek kings own a responsibility to their people ; they 
do not accept kingly privileges without consciously tak- 
ing upon themselves royal duties to their subjects, butit 
is not in the same sense as that in which the Christian 
world accepts duties. 

Morris, in his ‘“‘Sigurd the Volsung,” well expresses 
this idea in his account of the life of a dwarf. Regin 
says : : 

“*T come of the dwarfs departed, and fair was the earth whilome, 

Ere the short-lived thralls of the gods amidst its dales were 

come ; 
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And ~e were we worse than the gods, tho maybe we lived not 
so long ? 
Yet no weight of memory maimed us; nor aught we knew of 
wrong. 
What felt our souls of shaming, what knew our hearts of love ? 
We did and undid at pleasure, and repented naught thereof,’ 
Afterward, when Regin is transformed and has 


“The grief that remembers the past, and the fear that the future 


sees ; 
And the hammer and fashioning iron, and the living coal of 
fire; 
Ant, ~ craft that createth semblance and fails of the heart's 
esire, 


And the toil that each dawning quickens, the task that is 

never done, 

The heart that longeth ever, nor will look to the deed that ig 

won,” 
we are reminded of the transformation of Donatello in 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Marble Faun.” 

Shakespeare’s Ariel, tho a little less than human, is a 
little more than fairy, for he already knows what he 
should feel, were he human, tho he does not feel it 
then. But a genuine fairy could never know that. All 
sorrow and repining could strike her only with astonish. 
ment, if indeed she were capable even of that feeling. Fair- 
ies live in a world where there is ro decay, no growing 
old, no regret and no longing ; they are lapped in an ever. 
lasting present. In their world one may be fortunate or 
not fortunate, shrewd or foolish, beautiful or ugly, 
beneficent or malicious, but one can be neither right nor 
wrong, because this latter distinction does not exist, 
Into that world of perennial freshness and of unlimited 
power we wander, free, not only from the fetters of the 
understanding and of time and space, but free also from 
a conscience ; and we return refreshed. 

We find in the Norse Mythology and Hero Stories much 
the same atmosphere of rest. Life was terribly in ear- 
nest with those old Norsemen and Danes. It was hard 
and toilsome. The summers were short, the winters 
longand fearful. To get rid of the cold and the terror 
they must laugh them away; hence, a grim humor in 
their idea of the gods. They had plenty of time for 
thinking in the long winters, abundant leisure for con- 
sultation and argument ; and they whiled away the hours 
with stories, fragments of which we have preserved for 
us in the Elder and Younger Eddas ; and in these we get 
for ourselves the same glimpse of an escape from the 
tension of the nineteenth century. Another resting 
place is opened to us in which we can wander at will. 

There is nothing which can be called immoral in ten- 
dency in the poems of the Elda ; but, on the other hand, 
there is nothing which can be called moral. The kings 
are strong and brave; they know no fear, either of man 
or of the sea over which they ride in their sterm-tossed 
vessels. They long to die in battle, that they may be 
received in Odin’s Valhalla, and driak around the board 
with heroes who have gone before.; and they come to that 
board by bravery, not by moral goodness, They scorn 
to take an unfair advantage, they know what it is to be 
kingly and to put by their personal loss or sorrow for the 
care of their subjects. They deal valiantly with their 
lives, they live with Odin after their deaths, and they 
mean to stand valiantly by Odin’s side at Ragnarok, in 
the twilight of the gods, when Odin’s kingdom is to come 
to an end ; but they doneither wrong nor right. To be 
double-dealing and to be treacherous is their idea of 
evil. When a king gives his word, it is as if he signed a 
bond. 


** Affinity he holds sacred, and sworn oaths.” 

It is the breaking of the oath which is evil, not the 
deed in itself, whatever that may be, 

Such is the golden Sigurd, the Siegfried of the ‘* Niebel- 
ungen.” Not to lie, and not to fear, not to count his own 
personality as of value against the duty of a king—such 
is the Norse idea of a hero. We do not fail to see that 
this idea includes the telling of the truth for the truth’s 
sake, simply and only for that. It includes bravery for 
the sake of bravery. It hardly includes a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the gods, who do not seem to be very far 
removed from men in their nature, and who often min- 
gle with them. It is alittle doubtful whether we can 
call this a religion, as it does not seem to include the 
idea of sacrifice or worship ; but it is certainly a good 
resting ground for our thought and will-power, a 
tonic as well as a rest, to all those who will take time 
enough to penetrate into its brave and true atmos- 
phere. 

New York CIty. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE Post Office is the best abused but also the best of all 
our Government departments, I have hada good deal to 
do with it as editor and contributor in my time, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred have found the com- 
plaints against it concerning lost letters and manuscripts 
quite unfounded. When acorrespondent says: ‘‘ I posted 
my letter to you at such andsuch a date,” and it does not 
arrive, I feel pretty certain that he did not do so with 
his own hand. When this is done by proxy all evidence 
must be received with suspicion ; some people put letters 
intrusted to them into their pockets very carefully, and 
like the landlady in ‘‘ Box and Cox,” keep them there 
very carefully till interrogated on the matter. Others, 
chiefly maid-servants from the country, think that any 
slit in a door with “‘ Letters” on it, answers the purpose 
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of a post office. Moreover, when tue complainant finds 
- out his mistake, he does not always like to confess it to 
the authorities of St. Martin le Grand, whereas in the 
meantime he has told everybody of his grievance. Thus 
it is the public ear is abused regarding those who are, in 
fact, its most painstaking servants. The only revenge 
the Post Office permits itself is to publish its Annual Re- 
port, which certainly gives examples enough of careless- 
ness and imbecility. When London was first divided 
into postal districts, a circular was issued which gave 

a typical form of address, John Smith, Esq., 100 Strand, 

W.C. Will it be credited that the next day nearly 

five hundred letters were addressed to this imaginary 

gentleman, instead of the correspondents for whom they 
were intended! Nor since then bas the public grown 
any wiser, especially in the matter of addresses, The 
- confidence they show in the ‘blind men” at St. Martin’s 

would almost suggest that they had actually seen them 
at work. Itisacurious sight for the visitor; the un- 
decipherable envelops are brought to these experts, and 
perhaps they will give him one or two to see what he 
makes of them; he can make nothing at all of them, 
but the so-called blind man—because eyesight possibly 
has less to do with his success than sagacity—takes but 
one look at it, and dashes with a blue pencil across the 
envelop what the hieroglyph is intended to convey. 
What is a more difficult work for the Post Office is to 
substitute the right address for a wrongone. Errors of 
tnis kind occur to us all; we are thinking of something 
else as we write an address, or somebody interrupts us 
with a question, and instead of Greenwich we write 
Grimsby. Tais is destructive of course, as regards im- 
mediate delivery, tho it is likely enough that a ‘Try 
Greenwich,” in blue pencil, may eventually make mat- 
tersright. The most fatal mistake in the way of ad- 
dress that is recorded in post-office annals happened in 
the beginning of the century in connection with the case 
of William Townley, a criminal whose execution was to 
take place at Gloucester. A reprieve was made out for 
him and addressed to the under sheriff of Herefordshire 
instead of Gloucestershire. Anexpress was at once sent 
off to Gloucester, but in vain; for when he reached the 
place of ex: cution the man had been hanging twenty 
minutes, I¢ is not of much consequence now, but it 
made a sensation at the time, and caused the Home Of- 
fice no little tribulation. 

The contest between Lord Grimthorpe and Mr. W.S. 
Gilbert upon the subject of rhyme is humorous. It is 
one of those few cases where the evidence of an expert is 
of some value, and one of the disputants is an expert. 
But those who have followed in the wake of the contro- 
versy seem to care as little for authority as the Anarch- 
ists. What seems very strange considering the existence 
of the *‘ Rhyming Dictionary,” which Byron tells us he 
did not disdain to use, and is still popular with versifiers, 
rhymes that do not rhyme to the eye, such as “ vein” and 
“strain,” are pronounced to be faulty. Even the words 
“move” and ‘ prove,” tho not, of course, perfect rhymes 
to “love,” are ‘‘ allowable.” Our elder poets were very 
indifferent to the perfection of their rhymes, and, judged 
by that standard, would have to take a back seat. The 
modern ones, probably with the fear of criticism more 
stfongly developed, are much more careful. Shelley’s 

bird notes are almost always accurate, tho in one of the 
most beautiful of his poems he has sinned against rhyme 
more than apy other bard before or since : 
“IT can give not what men call Love, 
But wilt thou accept not ? 
The homage the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not?” 
He must have ‘lent his ear” to some other poet for the 
day. A still greater master of rhyme, tho not a bard of 
the first class, assures us that ‘‘spinach” is perfectly 
antiphonetic to ‘‘Greenwich,” and he is quite right. Of 
course rhyme is a bar to expression, tho it immensely 
improves it ; but there have been instances in which a 
rhyme has suggested an idea. Leigh Hunt points out 
that it did so, even in Milton, where 
** the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin.” 
Thin darkness, graphic as the description strikes one, 
would scarcely have suggested itself. 

Among the things that are not better done in France 
than at home may be mentioned criminal trials. The 
manner of conducting them seems childish and undigni- 
fied in the extreme, and gives many an opportunity to the 
culprit, if he has a talent for repartee, of scoring off the 
judge. In most respects, however, it is exceedingly un- 
fair to the prisoner; the greater the crime the more 
probable the Court seems to think that he is guilty, and 
itis very important—as in Cruikshank’s picture of the 
boy flattened out by the mangle—that ‘‘ somebody gets 
punished.” On the other hand, as if to make up for the 
judge’s hardness, a French jury is always as soft as but- 
ter. It is more conspicuously so, of course, when a lady 
is in the case, even tho she has been proved to be “a fury 
slinging flame,” or more likely vitriol. Since the person 
on whom she set her affections did not return them, or 
had the cruelty to share them with anoth°r, it might not 
have been right for her to kill him, but they constitute 
extenuating circumstances. It is as difficult to invoke 
the extreme penalty of the law upon a Frenchwoman 
4s to withhold damages from an English one in a case of 
breach of promise, From 9 recent eglcylation in the 
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Siécle, it seems that in 1890, no less than seventy-one per 
cent. of the convicted criminals got the benefit of this miti- 
gation. Infanticide,aswou'd be naturally conjectured, 
figures high in this catalog of mercy, noless than ninety- 
five per cent. being included init; but even in the case 
of parricides—which would have scandalized Judge 
Draco not a little—extenuating circumstances rose as 
high as sixty percent. Murderers in general were ex- 
tenuated up to ninety per cent., and poisoners seem to 
have been especially favored, for every one of them was 
ticketed with this legion of honor. Tho the quality of 
mercy should not be strained, it should surely have to go 
through some cullender, let the holes be as large as 
charity can make them ; and such wholesale recommend- 
ations to mercy would be inexplicable were not the 
objections to capital punishment and perhaps, in -more 
instances, as in the case of the anarchists, the fear of 
reprisals, taken into the account, Why coiners and 
fraudulent bankrupts and fire raisers, however, should be 
thus tenderly treated, no less than eighty-nine per cent. 
being thus favored, is incomprehensible. At the same 
time while this tendency to sentiment in our neighbors is 
certainly overdone, it isa question whether we ourselves 
do not err in the other direction. Sentences are often 
passed without any regard, as it seems, to motives what- 
ever; the law awards certain punishments for certain 
offenses, and the judge does not seem to trouble himself 
much as to the circumstances under which they were 
committed. There is a steady improvement, however, 
in this direction, the distinction between the habitual 
criminal and the man who first lapses into crime, has 
been recently taken into account by the law itself, and 
we will hope that those whose mission it is to administer 
the law willnot fall short of it in giving the matter their 
consideration. The Persians of old held a charitable 
theory respecting the balance of good, thinking it not 
necessary never to do amiss, if one did for the most part 
what was right. When a culprit was convicted of some 
breach of the law, they did not at oncecondemn him, but 
proceeded to make a scrupulous inquiry int» the whole 
course of his life; if the good weighed heaviest in the 
scale he was acquitted, and it was only if otherwise that 
he was condemned. At the same time there are very 
few of us—however it may have been with the ancient 
Persians—who would like our whole past to be subjected 
to so searching an inquiry. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE WIFE IN THE HOME. 


BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 








WE hear a great deal in these days about woman’s 
rights and the sphere of woman’s influence. Christian- 
ity has given to woman an immense sphere of over- 
whelming influence, if she have the gifts and the grace 
to use it rightly, in the bosom of her own family. ‘‘If 
the domestic duties be well performed,” said Confucius, 
‘* there is no need to go afar to offer sacrifice.” Perhaps 
some emancipated women may read the remark with a 
sneer ; but so far from regarding the domestic duties as 
too narrow an area for influence, I regard them as form- 
ing a regicn coextensive with that of the human race. A 
woman may, indeed, take deep interest in ever-extend- 
ing horizons of vision, and yet not 

‘Rank with those detestable, 
Who let the bantling scald at home, and brawl 
Their rights and wrongs like potherbs in the streets.” 
Her duties undoubtedly begin with the home; and if 
home duties be generally neglected all attempts at per- 
forming wider ones will be a more or less disastrous 
failure. 

A woman may be profoundly learned, she may be pre- 
eminently devoted to religion, she may be widely phil- 
anthropic, and yet be a perfect wife. 

If a salient modern instance be needed to prove that a 
woman superior to most men in learning may yet be 
faultlessly faithful in the performance of her home 
duties, we may take the well-known life of Mary Somer- 
ville. So splendid were her scientific attainments that 
the Edinburgh Review called the first of her treatises 
‘¢one of the most remarkable works which the female 
intellect ever produced in any age or country.” Even 
in her eighty-ninth year she was still engaged in solving 
abstruse mathematical problems ; yet she won the warm- 
est testimonies of her husband and children to the entire 
faithfulness with which she discharged the humblest and 
most fastidious duties which can fall to the lot of the 
most ordinary woman. 

It has been sometimes supposed that one who is ab- 
sorbed in the exercises of religion may be less attentive 
to the mundane trivialities which make up the total of 
our daily life. The example of St. Frances de Chantal 
at once refutes such an error. She was a Roman lady of 
noble birth, born in 1384, and married in 1396 to a Roman 
nobleman, Laurence Ponzani. ‘‘Her obedience and 
condescension to her husband was inimitable,” says 
Alban Butler, ‘“‘ which engaged such a return of affec- 
tion, that for forty years which they lived together, there 
never happened the least disagreement ; and their whole 
life was a constant strife and emulation to prevent each 
other in mutual complaisance and respect.” ‘*‘ A married 
woman,” she used to say, “must, when called upon, 
quit her devotions at the altar to find them in her house- 
hold affairs,” 
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' The beautiful story which is told of her is meant to 
illustrate the fact that a woman’s religious pursuits must 
never be suffered to interfere with her obligations to 
provide for the welfare and comfort of her husband and 
her children. It was the daily custom of this lady to 
spend one of the early hours of the morning in prayer 
and the study of the Holy Scripture. On one occasion 
she had sat down at her desk for this purpose, when some 
domestic trifle—the requirements of one of her servants 
or one of her children—demanded her attention. Mind- 
ful of the true rule, ‘‘ Doe the next thynge,” and ready 
to sacrifice at once her personal desires to the claim of 
duty, she arose, did what was necessary, and returned 
to her reading. * But no sooner had she sat down than 
a second interruption occurred. Again she rose with 
quiet dignity, attended to the needs of her household, 
and went back to her Bible. But before she had begun 
to read she was again called, and again did her task. 
This happened seven times in succession, yet she never 
delayed, nor uttered one murmur, nor showed the small- 
est fretfulness. When for the seventh time she came 
back to the Psalm which lay open before her, she found 
that angel hands, in high approval of her cheerful faith- 
fulness, had inscribed the verse for her in letters of shin- 
ing gold. In 1483 she founded the female order of 
Oblates or Collatines. 

Philanthropy, I know not why, has been regarded as 
fatal to the lesser duties of a wife. Dickens seems to 
have felt a special dislike for philanthropic ladies, and 
has painted them in severest caricature when he de- 
scribes the household of Mrs, Jellyby, whose whole en- 
ergies are absorbed in the work of training the inhabitants 
of Borrioboola-Gha in the art of turning pianoforte legs. 
Yet some of those women who have become immortal 
for their good deeds were not celibates, like St. Cath- 
erine, of Siena, or St. Theresa, of Avila, but were mar- 
ried women, who never allowed their duties to interfere 
with the just requirements of their children and house- 
holds. 

Take the case of St. Elizabeth, of Hungary. She was 
married to Louis, Landgrave of Thuringia. She lived 
under the bad, one-sided guidance and perverted reli- 
gious ideals of Conrad, of Marburg, who tried to intro- 
duce the Inquisition into Germany ; yet, during all her 
earlier married life, before his false conceptions of saint- 
hood had forced her into the unnatural] self-abnegation 
of her later years, she was a sweet and loving consort to 
her noble husband. Nay, legend invoked the most 
amazing miracles, to prevent even the semblance of 
failure in her performance of these requirements. Thus 
we are told that when, on one occasion, she displeased 
him by giving away all dainties and living only on bread 
and water, they were suddenly changed, when he tasted 
them, into delicate viands and choicest wines, And on 
another, when she had most unwarrantably put a leper 
into her husband’s bed and he was naturally enraged, it 
was found that the leper had supernaturally vanished, 
whereby they knew that it was Christ himself who had 
appeared in that sad guise. She died in 1231. 

We may here pause to note the superior practical wis- 
dom of the sweet saint of Assisi. He no doubt, held 
that, as a counsel of perfection for those who had a 
special call, the life of his friend Santa Clara was higher 
than that of women who had not left the world for the 
cloistered cell; yet he purposely founded his order of 
Tertiaries, to enable men and women, who were living 
the common life of married people in the ordinary 
routine of society, to become, to some extent, members 
of his order, and to carry out the precepts of the religious 
life. 

If the example of St. Elizabeth, of Hungary, seems too 
far away, we may take the case of women in our own 
century. 

Mrs. Chisholm was married to an officer in the Indian 
army at the age of twenty, in 1830. She accompanied 
and cheered her husband in all the vicissitudes of his 
life. When they were in India she founded a school for 
the female children and orphans of the British soldiery, 
and when the ill-health of Captain Chisholm compelled 
them to leave India, she went with him to Sydney, and 
there by her loving kindness endeared herself to thou- 
sands of emigrants, and saved the life of many a desti- 
tute girl from misery and ruin. She never found that 
home duties clashed with her services to the suffering, 
and she earned the noble eulogy of Walter Savage Lan- 


dor: 
**Chisholm! of all the ages that have rolled 


Around this rolling world, what age hath seen 
Such arduous, such Heaven-guided enterprise 
Asthine’ Crime flies before thee, and the shores 
Of Australasia, lustrated by thee, 

Collect no longer the putrescent weed 

Of Europe, flung by senates, to infect 

The only unpolluted continent.” 


Or take the case of Elizabeth Fry. In the year 1800, 
at the age of twenty, she was married, and became the 
mother of a large family. The sight of her work at New- 
gate made Sydney Smith weep like a child, and he said 
that ‘‘ to see her in the midst of the wretched prisoners, 
to see them all calling earnestly upon God, soothed by 
her look, animated by her voice, clinging to the hem of 
her garment, worshiping her as the only being who has 
ever loved them, or taught them, or noticed them, or 
spoken to them of God, wasa sight which broke down 
the pageant of the world,” Yet these labors, of which 
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England is justly proud, and which enroll her among 
“the benefactors of the race,” made her in no respect 
less tender as a mother or less devoted as a wife. 

It seems to be believed that literary women make in- 
different wives. Again I do not think that this is true. 
We all know that, according to Mrs, Carlyle, literary 
husbands are to be avoided. We read how she used to 
warn young ladies, ‘‘ My dear, whatever you do, do not 
marry a literary man.” And Captain Hemans, who, by 
all accounts, seems to have been something of a Philis- 


tine, complained that it was the curse of being married 


to a literary wife, that he never had a button on his 
shirts. It was probably more his fault than that of the 
poetess. At any rate, this age has seen the marriage of 
a poet and a poetess, both of the first rank, which was 
consummately happy; and Robert Browning could 
hardly read for tears his own lines: 
“O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart .. . 

Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God, who best taught song by gift of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching hand, 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile.” 
In these lines, after the death of Mrs, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the poet expressed the overflowing love and 
reverence which he had implied in his ‘‘One Word 
More.” Perhaps no poet has deeper lessons to tell us of 
“Woman as Wife” than Robert Browning. He had 
evidently studied married relations with the same pro- 
found insight and inexhaustible interest which marked 
his attention to all human documents, In his poems we 
may trace the passionate growth of love, as in his ‘* Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon”; the decay of love, due to the fun- 
gous growth of lower and baser passions, in his ‘ Fifine 
at the Fair”; the quarrels of love, ending as deeper peace, 
in that exquisitely tender lyric, ‘‘A Woman’s Last 
Word” : 

* Let’s contend no more, love, 
Strive nor weep; 
All be as before, love, 
Only sleep. 


Be a god, and hold me 
With a charm ; 

Be a man, and fold me 
In thine arm. 


“ Teach me. only teach, love, 

As I ought, 

I will speak thy speech, love, 
Think thy thought. 

Meet, if thou require it, 
Both demands, 

Laying fiesh and spirit 
In thy hands.” 

No one has pointed out as he has done what little 
things create love, and by what imperceptible grada- 
tions it may be destroyed. He does so in ‘“‘ A Lover’s 
Quarrel ”: 

“ Dearest, three months ago. 
When we loved each other so, 
Lived and loved the same, 
Till an evening came 
When a shaft from the Devil’s bow 
Pierced to our ingle glow, 
And the friends were friend and foe.” = 

Again, his lyric ‘‘In a Year,” is full, as many of his 
poems are, of the unspeakable pathos which surrounds 
human lives when the fires of hell are lit upon the 
hearth : 

“Never any more, 

While I live, 

Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 

Once his love grown chill, 
Mine may strive— 

Bitterly we re-embrace, 
Single still. 


“ Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed him? was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head? 
Strange tbat very way 
Love begun ; 
I as little understand 
Love’s decay.” 
We may, perhaps, learn more on the subject of 
** Woman as Wife,” from Browning’s poems than from 
any book in the language; but this must not make us do 
injustice to Tennyson. To him more than any man has 
been due the extension to women of the advantages of 
the very highest college education, ‘The Princess,” 
thrown into a form so slight, yet contained suggestions 
which have taken force in the colleges for women, which 
now not infrequently produce Senior Classics and Senior 
Wranglers. And no one has written more nobly of the 
ideal of married life than he has done at the close of that 


“ For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain ; his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker they must grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral hight, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews which throw the world: 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she set herself toman~ — 

As noble music unto noble words,” 
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But we must not overlook the fact that if, in countless 
instances, the influence of women is ennobling and ele- 
vating, so—and herein lies a very soleran warning—it is 
in countless instances dwarfing and disintegrating. 
George Eliot drew a terrible picture of this in her ‘: Mid- 
dlemarch.” The narrow and dwarfish pedantry of Mr. 
Casaubon was not able to drag down Dorothea from her 
fixed hight ; but Rosamond Vincy acts as a blight and a 
canker on the whole life, career and aspirations of Lyd- 
gate, with her false, narrow mind and feeble prettiness. 
There is something terrible in the passage : 

“ Lydgate’s hair never became white. He died when he 
was only fifty. But he always regarded himself as 


a failure; he had not done what he once meant todo. His _ 


acquaintances thought him enviable to have so charming 
a wife, and nothing happened to shake their opinion. Ros- 
amond never committed a secondindiscretion. Shesimply 
continued to be mild in her temper, inflexible in her judg- 
ment, disposed to admonish her husband, and able to frus- 
trate him by stratagem. . To the last Tertius occa- 
sionally let slip a bitter speech. He once called her bis ba- 
sil plant ; and when she asked for anexplanation, said that 
basil was a plant which had flourished wonderfully on a 
murdered man’s brains. Rosamond had a placid but strong 
answer to such speeches: Why then had he chosen her ?” 

The reason of the downward-dragging influence of 
some women is due to the misdirected exaggeration of 
their best affections. It is a common proverb that the 
ordinary British materfamilias is, like the Prophet Hab- 
akkuk, capable de tout. But when this is so, it is only 
because her love for her husband and family is so ab- 
sorbingly intense that it leaves room for nothing else. 
This is the fatal tendency of narrow and exclusive do- 
mesticity. The woman thus becomes not selfish for her- 
self, but abnormally and absorbingly selfish for her hus- 
band and children. For them she will be unjust; for 
them she will be niggardly. It is no better than ‘‘a 
slightly expanded egotism”—the egoisme a plusieurs re- 
placing the egoisme d soi. That this happens not infre- 
quently is certain, and therefore the words of so eminent 
a political thinker and so keen an observer as Alexander 
de Tocqueville are full of warning. He says: 


‘*In politics, as in all else, we must be careful to incul- 
cate certain principles, to instill certain feelings. I do not 
ask the clergy, for instance, to make the persons they in- 
fluence either Republicans or Royalists, but I wirh they 
would more frequently let them hear of the ties which at- 
tach them to the great human society in which God has 
placed them, and to instill into their very souls that 
every one belongs much more to the great collective Being 
than he does to himself. This is what I wish to 
have taught to men, and still more to women. During my 
experience, now long, of public life, nothing has struck me 
more than the infiuence of women in this matter, an influ- 
ence all the greater because it is indirect. Ido not hesitate 
to say that they give to every nation a moral temperament 
which shows itself in politics. A hundred times I have 
seen weak men show real political value, because they had 
by their sides women who supported them not by advice as 
to particulars, but by fortifying their feelings and direct- 
ing their ambition. More frequently, I must confess, I 
have seen the domestic influence gradually transforming a 
man naturally noble, generous and unselfish, into a cow- 
ardly, commonplace, place-hunting self-seeker, thinking of 
public business only as a means of making himself comfor- 
table; and this simply by daily contact with a well-con- 
ducted. woman, a faithful wife, an excellent mother, from 
whose mind the grand notion of public duty was entirely 
absent.” 

And of this tendency, also, Browning has given us a 
consummate study in his ‘‘Andrea del Sarto.” It isin its 
main features historical. Andrea del Sarto was called 
** the Faultless Painter,” the Pittore senza errori. He 
can correct the mistakes even of Raphael; he can be al- 
most regarded as standing on a level with him and the 
mighty Michael Angelo. But they are unmarried, and 
he has married a haughty, avaricious beauty, Lucrezia 
Fede, who loves him not, and neither cares for nor can 
appreciate his art, but only cares to get scudi for her 
jewels and her ruffs. He was invited to the court of 
Francis the First, and proudly painting ‘‘in that humane 
great monarch’s golden look” he felt capable of attain- 
ing any hight. But Francis has intrusted him with a 
sum of money to buy pictures in Italy; and at the in- 
stigation of his wife he embezzles this money, and builds 
a house with it. Henceforth he is despised andshunned. 
He feels that his career is over. The wife whose beauty 
he still adores, tho he sees through her empty and frivo- 
lous selfishness, has dragged him down into misery 
andruin. He has shadowed forth something of what he 
felt in his own melancholy portrait with that of the full- 
blown comeliness of his wife. And Browning, interpret- 
ing those melancholy pictures makes him say : 

* But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than pérfect mouth, ... 
Had you, with these the same but brought a mind! 
Some women doso. Had the mouth thus urged, 
‘God and the glory! never care for gain. 
The Present by the Future, what is that? 
Live for fame, side by side with Angelo, 
Raphael is waiting. Up to God all three!’ 
I might have done it for you.” 

Solomon has drawn for alltime a golden picture of 
the virtuous woman in her manifold and fruitful domes- 
tic activities in the last chapter of the Proverbs, which is 
described as ‘‘ the praise and properties of a good wife.” 
And besides this, the Song of Songs has presented us with 
the impassioned idyll of the pure love of a peasant girl 
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for her peasant lover, victoriously resisting all the splen- 
did allurements of a magnificent and voluptuous court, 
and finding purer rapture in the sight of the budding 
pomegranates and tender grapes, and the time of singing 
birds, and the streams of her native hills. 

There are many striking pictures of wedded love in our 
poets. Shakespeare has delineated it in Portia, in Ca). 
purnia, in Miranda, in Hero, in Desdemona, in Lady 
Percy, in Imogen, and many more of his sweet heroines, 

Milton, who, if his first marriage was pre-eminent in 
misery, found brief but perfect happiness in his union 
with Catherine Woodcock, and peace in his marriage 
with Elizabeth Minshull, writes : 

“ Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise, of all things common else, 
Founded in reason, loyal, just and true. By thee 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son and brother first were known. 
Here Love his golden shafts employ; here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wing; 
Here reigns and revels.” 

But I know few more tender pictures than that in the 

little lyric of the Chartist poet, Ernest Jones : 
“My wife, my child, come near to me; 
The world, we know. is a stormy sea. 
With your hands in mine, if your eyes but shine, 
What care I how wild the wild waves be ? 
“ For the wildest storm that ever blew 
Is nothing to me if I shelter you; 
No warmth do I lack, for the howl at my back~ 
Sings down in my heart, ‘** Man brave and true!” 
‘*A pleasant sail, my child, my wife, 
O’er a pleasant sea to many is life; 
The wind blows warm, and they fear no storm, 
And wherever they sail kind friends are rife. 


“ But, wife and child, the love, the love 
That lifteth us to Heaven above 
Could only have grown where storms have blown, 
The truth and strength of the heart to prove.” 
For a prose picture of wedded bliss I know of none 
superior to that by Charles Reade, in his charming story, 
‘*Christie Johnstone”: : 


“He a gentleman; she a wifely wife, a motherly mother, 
and a lady. This, then, is a happy couple. Their life is 
full of purpose and industry, yet lightened by gayety. 
There the divine institution of marriage takes its natural 
colors; and it is at once pleasant and good to catch such 
glimpses of Heaven’s designs, and sad to think how often 
this great boon accorded by God to man and woman must 
have been abused ere it could have sunk to be the standing 
joke of farce writers and the theme of weekly punsters. 
Tn this pair we see the wonders a male and a female can do 
for each other in the sweet bond of holy wedlock. In that 
blessed relation alone two interests are really one, and two 
hearts lie safe at anchor side by side: 

“ They are friends—for they are man and wife, 
They are lovers still—for they are man and wife, 
They are one forever—for they are man and wife. 

“ This wife brightens the house from kitchen to garret 
for ber husband; the husband works like a king for his 
wife’s comfort and his own fame, and that fame is his 
wife’s glory. When one of them expresses or hints a wish, 
the other’s first impulse is to find the means, not the ob- 
jection: 

“They share all troubles, and by sharing halve them; 
They share all pleasures, and by sharing double them. 

“They climb the hill together now; and when, by the 
inevitable law they begin to descend toward the dark 
valley, they will still go hand in hand, smiling so tenderly 
and supporting each other with a care more lovely than 
when the arm was strong and the foot was firm.” 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, LONDON. 
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THE STATE OF UTAH AND POLYGAMY. 
BY PROF. B. A. HINSDALE, 


THE passage by Congress of the Enabling Act for Utah 
has naturally revived interest in the subject of polygamy. 
Naturally, too, this reawakened interest takes the direc- 
tion of more or less serious apprehension as to the future. 
Since returning, a month ago, from the Territory, where 
I had made an earnest effort to grasp the social, political 
and religious situation, I have often been asked by people 
in downright earnest, whether its early admission to the 
Union as a State does not mean a return of plural mar- 
riages. These facts are my reason for giving to the pub- 
lic some facts, arguments and conclusions in relation to 
the subject. * 

It is true that in 1890 Wilford Woodruff, President of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints, put 
forth a ‘‘ manifesto” in which he declared : 

“Tnasmuch as laws have been enacted by Congress for- 
bidding plural marriages, which laws have been pro- 
nounced constitutional by the court of last resort, I hereby 
declare my intention to submit to those laws and to use my 
influence with the members of the Church over which I 
preside to have them do likewise.” 

President Woodruff said that before putting forth this 
manifesto he had, through diligent prayer, gained the ear 
of the Almighty, and that he had merely followed the 
divine command in the matter. He had heretofore 
obeyed the commands of the Lord in taking unto himself 
more than one wife, as other good Mormons had done; 
but now he and they were relieved from their earlier 
obligations and he hoped they would all obey the .com- 
mand. It is true, also, that at a general conference of 
the Church held at Salt Lake City, October 6th, 1890, the 
following motion was unanimously adopted : 
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“I move that, recognizing Wilford Woodruff asthe Pres- that the new revelation should be taken with ‘‘acarload Republicans and Democrats.” The testimony was n 
ident of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, of salt,” and this was the general current of newspaper thorough accord throughout on the main point, Chief Jus- 
and the only man on the earth at the present time who pinion at the time. Nor is it surprising that many per- tice Zane, under whom the law against polygamy was first 
holds the keys of the sealing ordinances, we consider him ong who remember all this history should fear the re- enforced, said that at the time of the “‘ manifesto” he 
fally authorized by virtue of his positiontoissuethe‘man- i, 4) o¢ polygamy when Utah becomes a State, The case had expressed, from the bench, the opinion that polyg- 
ifesto’ which has been read in our hearing and which is having been stated at this length, I shall now propound amy had been abandoned by the Church for good, and 
dated September 24th, 1800; and that as a Church in gen- inci d ts that have a added, “I have had no reason to change my opinion 
ference assembled, we accept his declaration con- %™Me of the principal facts and argumen at ha BGs i 0 change my opi . 

at pres aleatigiipas authoritative and binding.” bearing upon the question. I do not think there is any danger that the practice of 


1, Social conditions have greatly changed in Utah. polygamy will be resumed.” The Tribune very proper- 

“The manifestation of power and peace to the faith- There ‘is an aggressive Gentile population that iscon- ly put at the head of its symposium the interview with 
ful saints during conference was unmistakable,” said the stantly increasing both absolutely and relatively. In Geo. Q. Cannon, long the territorial delegate to Congress, 
local Church organ at the time, “‘and this constituted a 1880 the Gentile population of the Territory was 143,963 ; who stands next to President Woodruff in the hierarchy, 
general testimony that the proceedings had the seal of in 1890 it was 207,905, an increase of 41 per cent. Inthe and is supposed to he at present the controlling mind in 
divine acceptance.” Itis still further true that the En- same decade the urban population increased from 20,768 the Church. This interview may be quoted in full : 
abling Act, Sec. 2, declares that the convention which 57,782, an increase of 177 per cent. The more rapid «Thereis not the slightest danger of a resumption of 
will frame the State Constitution shall provide by ordi- growth of urban population is significant, because in the the practice of polygamy. The views of the First Presi- 
nance, irrevocable without the consent of the United cities Gentile influence is far stronger than in the rural dency on this subject have been published so many times 
States and the people of the State, that polygamous or districts, In Ogden and Salt Lake City the Gentilesover- that any further statement would merely be a repetition. 
plural marriages are forever prohibited. It is also threw the Saints in popular elections while men still There is no more danger of a resumption of the practice 
humanly certain that the convention to be elected next divided politically on the Church line. It is well under- prs erg than a ~~ be nom —— a 
March, no matter what its religious complexion may be, gtood not only that the Gentiles outnumber the Saints in * minh Bese se | a ae annihilated by 
will comply with these requirements, for otherwise the Salt Lake City, but also that they are all the timein- ? , 
Territory cannot become a State at all. Furthermore, 


: . ee ee ** One of the statements that have heretofore been made 
creasing their lead. The population of this city increased by the Church leaders was that published in the Tribune 
the United States will never consent to the revocation of ip ihe decade 1880-1890 from 20,768 to 44,843. The cen- 


in January of last year. While no direct reference was 

the inhibiting ordinance. : sus of 1890 makes the communicants of all churches in made to the practice of polygamy, the First Presidency 

These facts, it might seem, should put all fears at rest. the Territory 128,115,0f whom the Mormons are 118,201. and the twelve apostles disclaimed any desire or intention 
But men reply : ‘‘ Suppose the State, when once wellon But the proper comparison does not lie between the 


of returning to the ‘old conditions’ should Statehood be 
its feet, should revoke or disregard the ordinance in de- Mormon and the non-Mormon church members, but be- granted, using the following language: 
fiance of Congress, and re-establish polygamy? Or, 


tween the Mormons and the total Gentile population ; for _““ “ Conditions have materially changed in this Territory 
what is more probable, suppose the State Legislature on the polygamy question the Gentiles, irrespective of pri peda cote oe 
should fail to enact the necessary laws for punishing and church membership, would make common cause. In pirinstioa wt subsided sae given way a a 
suppressing polygamy? Or, what is perhaps still more 1890, 61} per cent. of the population was Mormon. Un- of mutual forbearance and respect. The animosities of the 
probable, suppose the executive authorities and the fortunately we cannot give the statistics for 1880, for past are fast being forgotten on both sides. The different 
courts should fail to enforce the laws? In anyone of no such statistics are found in the census reports for jements of the community are coming to understand each 
these cases, what could the National Government do that year. But the Gentile population has undoubtedly other better and recognize hidden virtues in their former 
about it? ‘Sovereign’ States have sometimes proved gained ground. Moreover, as the vast mineral wealth of opponents. There is an almost universal desire for har- 
themselves very unmanageable.” When the “‘ manifesto” Utah is more and more developed, there can hardly bea 
and the conference of 1890 are cited, it is replied that an 


mony and good feeling among all classes of the community. 

doubt that Mormon influence, and particularly hierarch- We must not turn back the wheels of progress, nor in any 
inspiration which has reversed itself once may reverse 
itself twice, and so reassert the original revelation on 


ical influence, will more and more diminish. way delay the desired consummation.’ ” 








2. The Church itself has unquestionably changed in UNIVERSITY OF MicuiGan. if 
S ; . ; 3 . . . We > 
the subject of plural marriages ; and this reply, it must recent years, and is destined to change still more. 
be admitted, is at least plausible when taken in connec- must not be misled by a name ioto confusing the Latter THE NEW INCOME TAX. 
tion with well-known facts of history. Day Saints with the saints whom we associate with BY GEORGE C. HOLT. 
The “ Revelation of the Eternity of the Marriage Cov- ancient cloisters.. These modern Saints have all been = 7, cestheailt Witt aealae tan Sialic eli 
enant, including Plural Wives,” was first promulgated taught to look carefully after the things of this world, a 


tax is constructed, ina general way, and with many va- 
at a special Church conference at Salt LakeCity, August and Mormon farmers and gardeners are as attentive & . tesileentieetaanal th aie sta acts passed ee . 
29h, 1852. It purports, however, to have been given their irrigation ditches, Mormon ranchmen to their the War. The first income tax ever imposed by the 
through Joseph the Seer, at Nauvoo, Hancock County, ranches, and Mormon prospectors and speculators to United Staces Government was included in the Act of 
Ill, July 12th, 1843 ; and it is notorious that the practice their claims and mines as Gentiles belonging tothesame 4, gust 6th, 1861, which was the ‘first important act 
of polygamy was more or less current from that date, if lasses. The application of this to the case in hand is, passed to raise money for the prosecution of the War. By 
not, indeed, from a still earlier one. It had been prac- that since their former seclusion has been invaded and 115: act an income tax was levied of 2 wie ceuk, on 
ticed, says a Mormon historian of Utah, at Nauvoo, at close relations with the outer world established, the MOOUO s sceunen im excess of $000 of nesidents of the Unieed 
Winter Quarters, and in Utah ; but up to this time (1852) enterprising men do not fail to see that the prosperity States, and of 5 per cent. on incomes of citizens of the 
the Church had never inculcated it. The practice, how- and development of the State would be seriously im United States residing abroad. By various subsequent 
ever, had been evident even to strangers visiting Utah, periled by a return to polygamy, even were that-possi- ts the tax was from time to time changed, both as to 
little or no effort being made to conceal it. In 1856the ble, Hierarchical influence, while not what it was in the amount of income taxable and the percentage of the 
Republican Party put in its national platformthefamous the palmy days of Brigham Young, is, of course, still tax. Each new act increased the tax until the end of 
declaration that ‘‘it is both the right and the duty of strong. We need not curiously inquire what the laity the War, and afterward gradually diminished it until 
Congress to prohibit in the Territories those twin relics would doif the hierarchy should face about again, for $071, Chen Oni ton eenkelaieeel 
of barbarism, polygamy and slavery.” Five year later there is no real reason to think that the hierarchy medi- It is commonly asserted that the recently adopted in- 
the party came into power. In 1862 it put on the statute tates doing or would do anything of the kind. Slow as come tax is a development of modern socialism, and that 
book acts prohibiting the twin relics in all the Territo- they were in learning, the Mormon leaders must have it has, for the first time, established the principle that 
ries, The material part of the second act in time became become convinced that the forces of modern life fight She uhehs oem her tiaiel ake higher eoupestinense rate than 
Section 5352 of the Revised Statutes. It declares every against polygamy, and the more discerning of them must the poor. But most of the income tax laws passed dur- 
person having a wife or husband living, who married have known in 1890 that the “‘ manifesto” once put forth ing the War were based on the principle not only of ex- 
another in the Territories or other place over which the was final and irrevocable. There is, however, reason to empting small incomes from any taxation, but of increas- 
United States has exclusive jurisdiction, guilty of polyg- think that any attempt to undo what was then done cil aeiaiedbie > Geden 4. the ene. Theo. 
amy, and decreed asa punishmenta fine of notmore than would be at once followed by a considerable, if not a aaa ieAak al 00k, tentenwee 6 peeeens. on ieoernen 
. $500 and imprisonment for not longer than five years. large falling away from Zion. The stateof things in the over $600 and not over $5,000 ; 7} per cent. on incomes 
The law wasa dead letter, the Mormons openly defying it, Territory as respects the matter in hand appears to be between $5,000 and $10,000; and 10 per cent. on incomes 
and the Government, for the time being, unable to give it about this. Representative Mormons say : ‘‘ We accepted over $10.000. The present act has but one rate for all 
practical effect. The Edmunds Act of 1882 wasfar more plural marriage because the Lord commanded it. This sieeicaintenae «Geetha 
drastic. The prohibition and penalty stood as before; but brought upon us such cruel dpearenee ond paliering The present act creates two distinct classes subject to 
the new act declared bigamy, polygamy orcohabitation a thatthe Lord,in pity for our miserable condition, re- the income tax, individuals and corporations. Individ- 
misdemeanor, and made its practice or belief in itadis- eased us from our covenant. We are resigned to the uals are. to pay 9 per cent. om incomes over $4,000, and 
qualifidation to serve as juror in any prosecution arising divine will.’ No doubt this resignation was outward corporations 2 per cent, on incomes without deduction. 
under the law. All persons living in bigamous or polyg- and seeming, but the new habit, altho enforced, tends to The act tales effect ce Jannary 1st, 1905, aud contianes 
amous relations were disfranchised and made ineligible work inner conviction. What the former state of mind until January 1st, 1900. The tax applies to the incomes 
for any office of trust in the Territory where they might of the mass was, it is foreign to the present pupenete of all citizens of the United States, whether residing at 
reside or under the United States. In Utah the offices jnquire; but one certainly gets the impression home orabroad, and of all persons residing in the United 
baving to do with elections were vacated, and the elec- from conversation that the ponmensiapanniitl pans and States, from waatever source or country the income 
tions were put in the hands of a commission of five, to be putting away of polygamy with a sense of positive may be derived. It also applies to that part of the in- 
appointed by the President with and by the advice and relief. Especially is this true of the younger mem- come of an alien residing abroad derived from any prop- 
consent of the Senate. The Edmunds-Tucker Act of 1887 bers of the communion. Poly oar anton — erty owned or business carried on in the United States. 
went still further, and declared the property of the Mor- exist, and perhaps do exist, but it is believed that It probably does not apply to an income derived from 
mon Church forfeited ; indeed, it would not be easy to they are like the cases of bigamy in the East; they money loaned in the United States by an alien. 
find a more drastic piece of legislation than thisacton are fewin number and are concealed from general ob- usd bce Aeabaneats bs bn the dete af ll oteuenn tain 
the statute book. Prosecutions of offenders were vigor- servation. Most of them, it is more niga panes, ~ an income for the year of more than $3,500 and of all 
ously carried on under the Edmunds Act, and still more found in the entfing dhteiem where apenas more corporations, to make out and render a list of theamount 
vigorously under the Edmunds-Tucker Act, the Mormons conservative and custom is slower enchenge. A.quite of their income inthe form directed by the Commissioner 
all the time protesting that in practicing plural marriages man long resident in Salt Lake City imnange ” eihcaa of Internal Revenue, to the collector of the district in 
they were merely obeying the command of the Almighty, if the Church authorities should discover delinquents, which the iadividual resides or the corporation does 
and all the time making such resistance as they couldin they might not punish them very severely, but they cere en duty is not performed, it is made the 
the courts. Cases involving the fundamental features of tainly would not approve their conduct. : duty of the collector or deputy collector to make such 
the Acts of Congress were finally carried up to the Su- 8. Local opinion as to the future certainly counts for list, and add 50 per cent, asa penalty to the amount of 
preme Court at Washington, and it was only when that something, and this, if not snantennnty naar od des tax due on such estimated list. In the case of a false 
tribunal concurred with the Government on all points jy on one side. The Salt Lake Trib une of Handy, csi or fradulent list having been rendered, a penalty of 100 
that President Woodruff put forth his manifesto, and the gust 18th, contained the views of eighteen different men per cent, is required to be added. The tax is to be 
Church conference indorsed his action. (See The Mor- jn regard to the supposed danger of tnaiggd — assessed for each year ending December 3\st. The list 
U.8, Report 108), trwhich a pale Jouroal would nataraly ort for retorable bythe Gat Monday in, March chery 
8. ; ‘ : x is 
It fie surpeising, therefore, that the manifesto of opinions on the subject—Mormons and Gentiles, ecclesi- : Jaly. od se pe Bt Jedie Sat, end Sow ten dng ofes 
1890 and its indorsement were received by the general astics and laymen, professional men and business men, notice and demand by the collector, a penalty of 5 per 
public with much criticism. The New York Herald said political leaders and the chief of the Salt Lake police, 
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cent. and interest at 1 per cent. a month isimposed until 
the time of payment. Any person or corporation taxed 
can appeal from any decision of a deputy collector to the 
collector and from that of the collector to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

In estimating the income of individuals, the act con- 
tains elaborate provisions as to what items are to be 
taken into account and what are to be deducted. These 
provisions are largely copied from the War income tax 
acts. The act provides that in estimating the income 
there shall be included interest upon securities, except 
from United States bonds exempted from taxation ; 
profits realized within the year from sales of real estate 
purchased within two years previously ; interest accrued 
upon all notes, bonds or other forms of indebtedness 
bearing interest, whether paid or not, if good and collect- 
ible, less interest which has become due from or ‘been 
paid by the person taxed during the year ; the amount of 
all premium on bonds, notes or coupons; the amount of 
sales of all agricultural products less the amount ex- 
pended in producing them, not including any part con- 
sumed directly by the family ; money and the value of 
all personal property acquired by gift or inheritance, 
and all other gains, profits or income whatever. In the 
case of public officers of the United States, including 
Senators and Representatives, whose salary exceeds 
$4,000, the disbursing officer is required to deduct the 
tax from the salary, and, of course, a public officer, in 
making up his return is not to include that portion of his 
salary from which the tax has been deducted. 

The principal deductions allowed are all necessary ex- 
penses actually incurred in carrying on any business or 
profession ; all interest due or paid within the year on 
existing indebtedness ; all taxes; all losses actually sus- 
tained during the year occurring in trade or arising from 
fires, storms or shipwrecks, not compensated for by in- 
surance or otherwise, and all debts ascertained to be 
worthless, excluding the estimated depreciation of 
values within the year on sales of real estate purchased 
within two years. No deduction is allowed for 
amounts paid out for new buildings or betterments. The 
amount of dividends received from corporations, which 
have already paid the tax, may be deducted. 

The tax on corporations is two per cent. on the net 
profits or income above actual operating business ex- 
penses. The act does not apply to municipal, charitable, 
religious or educational corporations, fraternal beneficial 
societies, building and loan associations, nor to savings 
banks having no stockholders and no capital except de- 
posits. Those savings banks which have a capital stock, 
and which conduct a part of their business on the mutual 
plan, are not taxable in respect to that part of their busi- 
ness. 

The provisions of the act for estimating the amount of 
incomes are elaborate ; but many questions will undoubt- 
edly arise under them, as they did under the former acts 
For instance, the present act requires interest received or 
accrued, whether paid or not, if good and collectible, to 
be included, less interest which has become due or been 
paid by the persontaxed. A somewhat similar provision 
existed in the former acts and was a fertile source of dif- 
ficulty. Men would sometimes estimate their incomes on 
what they had actually collected and deduct from it what 
they ought to have paid, or similarly vary the method of 
computation, so as to produce thesmallest possible result. 
It was held under the former acts, that a professional 
man, in making a return of his income, could either base 
his return upon his actual receipts during the year, de- 
ducting his actual payments, or upon his actual earnings 
during the year irrespective of the amount collected, de- 
ducting his actual indebtedness irrespective of the 
amount paid, but that he must pursue one theory or the 
other throughout. 

The provisions of the act in regard to profits made on 
transactions in real estate are singular. Profits realized 
from sales of real estate purchased within two years are 
to be taken into account in estimating income; but 
losses, in such a case, cannot be deducted. This seems 
incomprehensible. This provision would seem, by im- 
plication, to make profits realized on sales of real estate, 
purchased more than two years before, not taxable. It 
possibly might be claimed that losses incurred upon 
sales of realestate, purchased more than two years before, 
by a person whose business was trading in real estate, 
could be deducted, under the general clause in the act 
allowing deductions for losses in trade; but it would 
seem so unreasonable to allow such a deduction when 
property had been held more than two years, and refuse 
it when held less than two years, that probably no such 
construction will be given. 

The provision that the amount of all premium on 
bonds, notes or coupons is to be taken into account in 
estimating income is obscure, and will be quite sure to 
raise difficult questions. The word premium has various 
meanings. When applied to bonds or stocks it usually 
means the amount of their value above par. Notes and 
coupons in that sense very rarely haveany premium, and 
the word, when applied to notes, usually means a bonus 
or percentage paid upon a loan in addition to legal inter- 
est. As used in this act, the word premium probably 
may be held to mean any amount received upon the sale 
or collection of bonds, notes or coupons, due to their ap- 
preciation in value since their purchase. There could be 

little propriety in taxing as income the amount of appre- 
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ciation of securities not sold; such appreciation, until 
realized, is not income, and the price may fall before a 
sale. Nor can there be any propriety in taxing the mere 
value of bonds above par, whether sold or unsold, as in- 
come. If bonds are bought at par, and afterward appre- 
ciate in value, and are then sold, of course the premium 
is profit. But bonds may be bought above par, and af- 
terward depreciate to a lower point still above par. The 
premium on the bonds in such a case, whether sold or 
unsold, cannot constitute profits or income. So if A 
buys bonds at 90, and B at par, and both sell at 110, is 
each to pay simply a tax on the premium, which, in the 
ordinary sense, was 10? Obviously, this provision of the 
act involves many difficulties. So the amount to be 
deducted from the sales of agricultural products for the 
cost of production will be, plainly, a very difficult item 
to compute. It will be observed that an inheritance tax 
is imposed upon money and the value of personal prop- 
erty. The tax does not appear to apply to an inheritance 
of real estate ; but even in its present form it will largely 
increase the burden of taxation to which the estates of 
deceased persons were already liable under many exist- 
ing State laws. The New York inheritance tax, for 
instance, upon personal property passing to immediate 
descendants, is less than the income tax. The computa- 
tion of the deductions allowed for the necessary ex- 
penses actually incurred in carrying on any business or 
profession, of losses actually sustained during the year 
incurred in trade or otherwise, and of debts ascertained 
to be worthless, will involve many questions of much 
difficulty. 

The tax, in terms, applies to guardians, trustees, ex- 
ecutors, administrators, agents, receivers, and all per- 
sons or corporations acting in any fiduciary capacity, so 
that if any such trustee hold funds producing an income 
of more than $4,000 the trust fund will be liable to the 
income tax. Only one deduction of $4,000 is allowed 
from the aggregate income of all the members of any 
family ; but guardians are allowed to make a deduction 
in favor of each ward, except when two or more wards 
are comprehended in one family and have joint property 
interests. 

A question has been suggested under the present act 
whether the act applies to incomes of this year, or only 
begins to operate upon the incomes of 1895. The act 
provides that ‘‘from and after January Ist, 1895, and 
until January ist, 1900, there shall be assessed, levied, 
collected and paid annually upon the gains, profits and 
incomes received in the preceding calendar year by every 
citizen,” the tax in question. The act also provides that 
the tax shall be assessed ‘‘ for the year ending December 
31st, next preceding the time for levying, collecting and 
paying the tax.” The lists are required to be returned 
by the first Monday of March, 1895. Under these pro- 
visions it has been suggested that, the subject of taxa- 
tion being incomes, no tax can be laid except upon in- 
comes accruing after January ist, 1895. The general 
rule is that a law imposing taxation is presumably pro- 
spective, and will not be construed to be retrospective 
unless the terms of the act clearly require it. Many years 
ago a statute of Pennsylvania provided that after the 
first of January next, banking corporations should pay a 
tax on dividends declared or profits made. In January 
a bank declared and paid a dividend upon its earnings 
for the prior six months, and the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania held that these dividends were not taxable 
because payable out of earnings made before the tax 
went into effect, altho declared after. Under the doc- 
trine of this and similar cases it has been intimated that 
no tax could be imposed under the present act on in- 
comes of 1894; but the general provisions of the act 
would appear to indicate an intention by Congress to 
begin the assessment and collection of the tax in 1895, in 
which case it would necessarily apply to the incomes re- 
ceived in 1894, It would appear, however, that under 
this act no tax could be assessed upon incomes of the 
year 1899. 

During the War the constitutionality of the income tax 
acts was frequently denied on the theory that an income 
tax was a direct tax, and that the acts imposing income 
taxes had not complied with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution requiring direct taxes to be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers 
of population as prescribed by the Constitution. The 
claim that an income tax was a direct tax was based on 
the definitions of political economists who frequently de- 
fine a direct tax as one for which the person taxed can- 
not reimburse himself by charging it over against any 
other person, which can usually be done in the case of 
what economists call indirect taxes, such as taxes on im- 
ported or manufactured goods. Obviously, an income 
tax is a direct tax in this sense. The United States Su- 
preme Court, however, at an early day held that the 
only kind of taxes which were included in the term 
direct taxes, as used in the Constitution, were taxes on 
land, and capitation or poll taxes ; and in the case of the 
Pacific Ins. Co. vs. Soule, 7 Wallace, 433, that court 
directly decided that the War income tax acts were con- 
stitutional. The question, therefore, seems no longer 
open ; and on the merits it seems difficult to understand 
why the claim was ever seriously made that an income 
tax is a direct tax in the sense in which that expression 
is used in the Constitution. A tax on land or a poll taxis 
obviously a direct tax which could be justly apportioned 
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among the States in accordance with population ; but it 
would be gross injustice to apportion an income tax 
among the different States according to their population 
and without any reference to their wealth. 

The suggestion has also been made that the present 
income tax violates the provision of the Constitution 
which provides that “All duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States.” It is 
asserted that if an income tax is not included in the con. 
stitutional provision relating to direct taxes it must be 
covered by the other provision relating to duties, importg 
and excises, and that the present tax is not uniform 
because the act exempts incomes under $4,000 of indi- 
viduals, and taxes those above it ; because individuals 
whose incomes are derived from corporate investments 
practically pay without any deduction, while other indi- 
viduals are allowed the deduction of $4,000 ; and because 
some kinds of corporations, such as charitable and build. 
ing associations, are exempt, while others are not. But 
this claim seems clearly untenable. The constitutiona] 
provision requiring uniformity simply requires uniform. 
ity in respect to the particular persons in the class or the 
particular property of the kind selected for taxation. It 
does not .prevent Congress from establishing different 
classes of persons and varieties of property, and subject. 
ing them to different rates of taxation. Moreover, it ig 
questionable whether an income tax is either a duty, im- 
post or excise, within the meaning of the Constitution, 
It is, in its nature, more analogous to a tax upon a priv- 
ilege or franchise than to a tax upon specific property, 

The present act is enforced by the usual means of en- 
forcing internal revenue taxes not collected by stamps, 
The personal property of the person taxed can be dis- 
trained, and, if that is insufficient, his real estate can be 
sold. The tax, when imposed, forms a lien on real estate, 
and as soon as the act goes into effect lawyers, in search- 
ing titles, will have tosearch for liens in the offices of 
the collectors of internal revenue, in addition to searching 
in the usual offices in which searches are made. 

New YoOrK CIry. 
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THE SUGAR PLANTERS’ REVOLT. 
BY EUGENE YOUNG. ‘ 





WITH the succeeding elections in the various Southern 
States this year there have been hopes that at length 
would come the long-sought consummation of a break in 
the solid Democratic South and a readjustment of politi- 
cal conditions all over the country, in which sectional- 
ism should not exist. In Alabama the result of the last 
election was disappointing, and it was equally so in 
Georgia. Under these conditions the reports of the re- 
volt of the sugar planters in the lower districts of Louisi- 
ana and the succeeding accounts of the enthusiasm with 
which the movement was being borne along by those 
who had been leading Democrats in the districts gave 
renewed hope, and the politicians became convinced that 
at length a start was being made. 

The movement of the planters was sudden and almost 
unexpected on the part of the Democratic politicians. 
They had looked for dissatisfaction on account of the 
refusal of Congress to grant a prolongation of the bounty, 
but such a schism as this threatened to be was thought 
wholly improbable. Therefore for a time the movement 
was allowed to get under way and spread without any 
determined opposition on the part of the Democratic 
machine of that portion of the State, and conditions 
really became alarming for the dominant party. 

In a short time, however, the Democrats recovered 
from their surprise. The great journals of the party in 
New Orleans and elsewhere in the State began hammer- 
ing at the movement and calling down upon the leaders 
in it the wrath of their former associates. Governor 
Foster was not slow of action. He immediately visited 
upon the seceders the weight of his displeasure and 
called the party together to make a strong contest. 
Shortly afterward Senator Caffery, the champion of the 
planters in the Senate, came upon the scene, to be fol- 
lowed by the Congressmen and later by Senator Blanch- 
ard, all of whom energetically opposed the movement. 
The machine was reorganized in the threatened districts, 
outside aid was called in, and the campaign was begun 
with a strength of feeling that characterizes movements 
in Louisiana only when the situation is critical. 

With the developments of the canvass the hope of 
gaining the State on the part of the Republicans has 
almost died away. The movement in its inception was 
one of enthusiasm, and if it could have been carried 
right at the time to an election there would probably 
have been an overwhelming victory for the Republicans. 
But the voters have been given time to think a second 
time ; and in this interval all the old prejudices are be- 
ing awakened and fostered by the opposition, and all at- 
tacks possible are being directed against the leaders. 
The leaders of the Democratic Party in the State are 
generally men who were prominent in the contest be- 
tween the reconstruction government and the White 
League, and they still have strong remembrances of the 
events which led to the forcible assumption of the 
powers of government by the white people. 

Negro domination is the bugaboo of Southern politics. 
No matter what issue may come up to distract the coun- 
try it must pale into insignificance in the S tates south 
of the Mason and Dixon line when compared with this 
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one local issue. All political campaigns are fought 
more or less on this, and in the end it is this that governs 
the result. In Louisiana the feeling is particularly 
bitter. Itis charged with more thana grain of proof 
that the Negroes are not given the right of representation 
to which they are entitled, and their votes are counted or 
not counted as the election officials may see fit. 

. But the element that more than any other will make 
doubtful the returning of any Republican Congressmen 
isthe social one. When any man is seen associating 
with the Republican leaders or taking a Republican 

or is heard to speak of the Republican princi- 
ples in a favorable tone he isimmediately received coldly 
among the white population; and if his conversation 
becames more pronounced he is called a “‘ nigger” and 
ostracized by his compeers. The result-is almost as 
effective in barring a person from society as is the los- 
ing of caste on the part of a Hindu. : 

In the threatened congressional districts the sugar 
planters who have gone to the Republican Party are be- 
gining to feel this in the changed attitude of the people 
toward them. They are rich enough and powerful 
enough to withstand any influence of this kind, and they 
will probably remain true to their new allegiance. But 
their followers are dropping away. They have not the 
social prestige, nor the wealth, that will enable them to 
care nothing for the sneers of their fellows, nor has their 
breeding been such as to allow them to bear the oppro- 
brium that is thrust upon them without shrinking. 

The Republican national leaders avow that they do 
not consider this movement of the planters as one toward 
Republicanism. They hold that it isone of the favor- 
able signs of an awakening of the Southern people to a 
new life, free from the racial issues that have distracted 
them ever since the War. They believe if the Southern 
people can once throw.aside the incubus of the Negro 
problem and eliminate that totally from politics there 
will be a better political condition all over the country, 
as the solidarity of the Southern States creates sectional 
issues that are not good for the nation. But there is little 
to hope for from Louisiana. The political leaders, the 
newspapers and the rank and file of the controlling 
party are aligned against the movement. They control 
a political machine that was erected for the purpose of 
securing white supremacy and will hardly hesitate to use 
the power that has been given them. Ifall the Negroes 
should vote and all their votes should be counted, then 
there might be something for which to hope. That con- 
dition, however, is hardly expected to develop before 
there is some practical settlement of the Negro problem. 
Until then the white people of the South are determined 
to retain control of their States, and as long as they do 
there will be the Democratic Solid South. 

WaASsHINGTON, D. C. 








Sine Arts. 
SKETCHES AT THE STATE CAPITOL. 


‘BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








From whatever side Albany is approached, whether one 
comes from east or west, or the Hudson leads one through 
the Catskill gate, a great, white granite building crowns 
and centers the town. Its graceful and dignified dormer 
windows varying the lower outline of the massive gray 
roof, and higher pinnacles of the angle-towers in red corru- 
gated tiles, crown a most interesting and impressive struc- 
ture. Its outer walls risein increasing beauty and expres- 
sion of the purpose of the edifice from a ground plan and 
lower stories suggestive of the chaos of thought associated 
in our minds with Government post offices; while the 
interior binds together the bad and*good in the eternal con- 
flict of Ahriman and Ormuzd.. This Capitol contains the 
most perfect room, the grandest staircase, the most chaste 
and elaborate chiseling in wood and stone; withal a 
faulty ground plan, wastes of cumbersome material, ill- 
lighted corridors, and much to vex the spirit. Such as it 
is, itis the embodiment of the extravagance, the waste, 
the artistic aspiration, the success and failure of the peo- 
ple whose building itis. It is better than it might have 
been in its worst phases, and, at its best, it is victory 
snatched by the genius of Richardson from predetermined 
defeat. 

The building is immense, covering two-thirds as much 
ground as the Capitol at Washington, and it is much 
higher. Its rooms stretch on in endless lines, There are 


fifty carloads of educational matter from Chicggo in 


some unused nooks of the lower story, awaiting proper 
accommodation nearer the sky. It would seem as if, 


when finished, the building would be adequate for whatever 
growth the Empire State might attain; and it has already 
cost over twenty millions. To finish it in the most econom- 
ical way will cost millions of dollars more, variously esti- 
mated from three to ten. The object of this article is to 
call attention to the great artistic value of much that has 
been done already in the Capitol, and to express the wish 
that there were a State Art Society as insistent and capa- 
ble as the Municipal Art Society of New York, to watch 
over the completion of this building and to suggest com- 


petent sculptors and designers where they are needed. 


The system of control of the building has been one to 
invite plunder and waste, and the invitation has been 
cordially accepted. From the beginning the architect had 
only advisory powers. He did not receive a percentage 
upon the cost, as do most architects for supervising the 
execution of their plans, but a fixed monthly salary. A 
Commission decided what workmen should be employed, 
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the giving out of contracts, the length of a day’s labor and, 
to an injurious extent, the choice of materials. Moreover, 
it interfered at will with the architect’s designs. 

The new Capitol was begun in 1868 with the advisory 
assistance of a Canadian architect who had designed the 
Parliamentary buildings in Montreal, with the under- 
standing that it was not to cost more than four million 
dollars, In 1875 it had already cost more than five millions, 
and no part of the walls had been carried above the floor 
of the third story. There was wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with the building as it developed, and the fear lest, with 
all its cost, it should prove unsuited to its purpose. Then 
a new Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
present condition of the building and to decide what 
changes would be necessary in the plans to secure a satis- 
factory result. It appointed Messrs. Richardson, Eidlitz 
and Olmstead as the Advisory Board of Architects. 
Olmstead was appointed because of his extensive expe- 
rience and taste, and with the expectation that he should 
lay out the grounds, should he outlive the delays of the 
building. ‘ 

The Board reported grave practical mistakes. 
ground plan itself was unsuited to the purposes of the 
building. The legislative chambers were relegated to the 
third story. Other defects were pointed out, such as dark 
corridors, rooms not adapted in size ‘to their purpose, un- 
dignified stairways, and inconvenient approaches to the 
chief apartments. 

The profession agreed with them in condemnation of 
what had been done, but fiercely denounced the proposed 
change of style, from the Roman Rennaissance to the Ro- 
manesque—for the Board had gone on to make full plans 
for the completion of the work. This was the dark hour 
of Mr. Richardson’s career, when he found himself in op- 
position to his comrades of the profession. If the build- 
ing had been well begun in any style, it might have been 
carried out. But all the cathedrals of Europe, all the 
noted castles, embrace in their progress many styles. 
only in our times that a unity of style is insisted upon. 
That the Commission should uphold the Board against the 
storm of abuse, against an edict of the Legislature, is a 
bright chapter in its history. 

Mr. Richardson took charge of the exterior of the whole 
building and the interior of the south side, while Mr. Eid- 
litz designed the interior of the north side and of the 
tower, which is still unfinished. After the fourth and fifth 
stories had been built on the north side, the Legislature 
decreed a return to the style of the first three stories. This 
edict Mr. Richardson obeyed with mental reservations, 
finishing the dormer and upper portion of the building in 
a “ free classic’’ style, in keeping with his own arcades, 
and it is doubtful whether the legislators knew the differ- 
ence. 

Much still remains to be done on each of the fagades, on 
the roof and on the steps and porticos. 
flight of steps on the east and principal front rising to the 
second story (whichis, owing to the slope of the ground, 

the ground floor at the rear), with the carriage approach, 
which passes under the steps and communicates with the 
first story, are covered still by the glass houses of the 
workmen; but enough is visible to give an idea of the 
richness in design and ornament, the massiveness and! 
great extent of this double approach. 

As the north facade was first finished, Mr. Eidlitz’s As- 
sembly Room and staircase were completed long before 
Mr. Richardson’s Senate Chamber and staircase on the 
south side. Mr. Eidlitz sought to distinguish his name by 
placing a vaulted stone ceiling over the Assembly Room 
measuring 76 by 85 feet, against the advice of his associate. 
He had intended to support the vaulted ceiling, weighing 
3,200 tons, in part by four isolated pillars of polished gran- 
ite; but his first disappointment came when the thrust of 
the weight above forced the pillars aside, and he was 
obliged to buttress them by wails. 
whether from faulty design, or because the stone was poor 

(from a quarry owned by a member of the Commission) or 

poorly cut (by contract), threatened to fall upon the As- 
sembly, and it was taken down. Then a new ceiling, in pan - 
eled and carved quartered oak, was contracted for. The 
result is there. Its lines run straight through Mr. Kidlitz’s 
arches; it is not carved oak, but a kind of staff composi- 
tion pressed into ornamental shapes, which are shed upon 
the heads of the Assembly—in small fragments, it is true; 
but fragments dropped from a hight of fifty feet are not 
the less missiles to be avoided. Somewhere above this 
dishonest and inartistic performance are the peeling re- 
mains of Wm. M. Hunt’s great frescoes, “The Flight of 
Night”? and “The Discovery of America,”. which he in- 
sisted, also against Mr. Richardson’s advice, upon paint- 
ing directly upon the stone, which proceeded to act chem- 
ically to destroy the paintings. Altogether this is a room 
which must some day be redeemed from the fate which 
has followed it so far. The gray stone Assembly staircase 
is of good Gothic design with no conspicuous originality. 
The other side of the building presents a brighter pic- 
ture. The Senate Chamber opened in 1881 is one of the 
most beautiful rooms in the world. Its original dimen- 
sions allowed a floor space of 100 by 60 feet for thirty-two 

Senators, so the architect cut off the two ends as lobbies 

with visitors’ galleries above. 

for the two ranges of windows which he could not change. 
The lower walls up to the galleries are of a-red-gray 

Knoxville marble, smoothed but not polished. Above 

them for twelve feet are panels of the most beautiful 

Mexican onyx framed in yellow Siena marble. Above 

the onyx, bright as with veiled gold, on the side opposite 

the windows is a space to be filled some day by a mural 
painting, and on that side of the room are two immense 
fireplaces with flat caps of stone inviting the sculptor’s 
chisel. The arches of the visitors’ galleries are of yellow 

Siena marble supported on polished pillars of reddish 

granite. The balustrade of the galleries, slightly bowed 

between the columns are of Siena marble. The string- ; 
courses and balustrades of the room and the upper walls course, this ‘interstate notification’ was just the thing to 
are in gray stone most elaborately chiseled in leaf and resolve upon”; but asa study in human nature, let us look 


It is 


The maynificent 


Then the ceiling, 


This gave apparent reason 
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animal grotesque. The oaken paneling of the ceiling is 
four feet in depth, most richly carved. A description of 
the room fails to give any idea of the richness of color and 
sculpture in the stone work, enhanced by the mahogany 
and red leather “stalls” against the walls, and the Speak- 
er’s desk and the desks and chairs of the senators, all most 
elaborately carved. 

The Court of Appeals room is, however, the room of all 
others where wood carving, in its most subtle and artistic 
forms, holds high carnival. There is a long screen in front 
of the judges’ platform divided on either side of the arms 
of New York, which occupy the center, into eight panels, 
no two of them alike in foliated design. The rail is sup- 
ported by a multitude of little cubical brackets, the alter- 
nate ones carved in grotesque heads, no two alike. The 
portraits of past judges are framed in the carved paneling 
which covers walls and ceiling, and the rail near the en- 
trance door is supported by alternate double and single 
pillars, showing the same fertility in invention. The fire- 
place, of Mexican onyx and carved oak, was Richardson’s 
masterpiece, and the immense brass firedogs are fifteenth 
century Italian. 

Nothing could be improved in this room unless it were 
the portraits, which, in general, appear to have been 
painted by personal enemies of the deceased. The portraits 
of John Jay, in flowing robes, and others, with the bronze 
of Livingston, by Palmer, are notable exceptions to the sad 
general truth. 

The Library rooms run all the way across the side oppo- 

site the grand entrance. Like the Senate and Assembly 
rooms, they are on the third floor. They are beautifully 
lighted, and designed by Richardson. The door from the 
central reading room opens against the grand staircase 
which, like the Senate staircase, is principally of a light 
red Scotch sandstone. This staircase he had many years 
in mind—there is nothing likeit inthe world. It occupies 
seventy square feet of space, and work costing $50,000 was 
toro out to make room forit. It rises upon columns in 
clusters of four and six, and on “‘ ramped elliptical arches ”’ 
shaped like the human ear all the way from basement to 
skylight. Thetracery of the lower capitals and rails alone 
is complete. The heads of great discoverers and statesmen 
of America are framed with the grotesques and interlacing 
of the abundant ornament of the capitals. Near the 
head of Thomas Jefferson, framed scrollwise, is a selection 
from the Declaration of Independence. The heads, it 
seems to the writer, are being executed in a too natural- 
istic spirit to accord with the conventional surroundings. 
There are, also, panels introduced under the side balconies 
representing a log schoolhouse and settlers plowing, 
which do not seem in accord with Romanesque tracery. 

No one can regret much that has been done in the Cap- 
itol; but possibly more artistic taste could be exercised to 
advantage in carrying out the plans already matured. 

It was the Romanesque work on this Capitol which con- 
vinced the English critic and historian, Freeman, that the 
Romanesque is the style for American development in 
architecture. He said that the arches of the Senate Cham- 
ber were ‘‘worthy to stand at Ragusa.” This com- 
mendation pleased Richardson more than any praise which 
he ever received. 

New YORK CITY. 








Sanitary. 
FALSIFYING AN D EPIDEMICS. 


THE conviction of the great safety that lies in exact 
knowledge of when and where and to what extent epidemic 
disease has made its appearance, the great safety to be 
found in the diffusion of facts through the public press, 
so that these visitations do not, as it were, burrow in the 
ground, to make their way to the surface in many locati- 
ties, each of which at once becomes a center of infection— 
all these considerations led to the formation of an organi- 
zation called the Conference of the Boards of Health of 
the Gulf States and Tennessee in 1886, which the sequel 
will show has been like a coat of armor to the States that 
united in it at first. Instead of notifying a number of 
doctors to come together and confer, they asked the Gov- 
ernors of the States interested to appoint commissioners to 
consider what measures of protection could be devised, and 
naturally, each Governor sought the man who had been 
most fearlessly identified with intelligent sanitary meas- 
ures; atid the result was that six of the most courageous 
and experienced medical men of the land met, not as doc- 
tors, but as ambassadors for their several States and as the 
representatives of the millions of men who make up the 
people of those States. In order to estimate their work at 
its true value, it must be remembered that up to this time 
the policy of concealment had been so much in vogue that 
a state of public sentiment was created, in which a physi- 
cian dare not say in New Orleans or in Memphis or in 
Vicksburg that a certain case was one of yellow fever, how- 
ever plainly he perceived that the symptoms belonged to it 
and to nothing else. Dr. Holt, of New Orleans, known as 
a most accomplished sanitarian, says that the pernicious 
mercantile influence—which was all for concealment and 
suppression—‘‘ had reached that point of bulldozing the 
doctors so that a doctor was afraid to say his soul was his 
own.” After ample discussion, the great work of this con- 
ference was embodied in the pledge “‘ that they would, 
utterly regardless of and without questioning any disturb- 
ance or other consequences which might ensue, give tele- 
graphic notification to each other of any and every case of 
smallpox, yellow fever or cholera that might occur’; and 
in order to close every loophole of escape, they added a res- 
olution ‘‘ that you shail report every case which reasonably 
and seriously seems suspicious of any of these diseases,’’ 

and to make all fast and hard, they added you shal! do it. 
This all looks like the wise and safe course to pursue to 
us, who, sitting in our safe Northern homes, say “ Yes, of 
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at one example of its workings, and we shall see that, like 
all public benefits, it was bought with a price. 

About three weeks after the adoption of this pledge by the 
commissioners of the six States, Dr. Holt, as the President 
of the State Board of Health, was notified that a child on 
acertain street was mortally ill with what seemed to be 
yellow fever. There was a bitter opposition to him and his 
ideas on the part of those doctors who still held to the 
virtue of the “concealment” theory, and they did not 
hesitate to declare that he didn’t know anything about the 
disease ; whereas, Dr. Holt says : 

“TI started in on the yellow-fever question by taking it myself 

when I was eighteen months old, and as a boy went through the 
epidemic of 1853 as a nurse, also in 1854 and 1855, besides being 
resident nurse in Charity Hospital in the terrible epidemic of 
1858." 
The “suppression” clique declared it was only a case 
of malarial fever, while it had passed through all the 
characteristic phases of the yellow fever, ending in convul- 
sions, black vomit and death. Just at thattime the Ex- 
position building, to which the United States Government 
had given $2,000,000, was erecting, and it was thought that 
anything like a reported case of yellow fever would be a 
deathblow to the enterprise. 

A meeting of the State Board of Health was called for 
the next morning, and the pledge of this conference was 
called to their attention; but around the table were the 
representatives of the railroads, the Exposition, and of all 
the commercial interests of the city, protesting that no 
further mention should be made of the case of yellow fever 
—that all talk of it should stop then and there. The Board 
of Health said : “‘ We recognize your protest, your fears, and 
the grounds of your fears; but we recognize that our pledge 
is far above these things, and we intend to stand by that 
pledge,” so-out of that office the telegram was sent to all 
who had joined in the compact: ‘‘ We have a case that is 
seriously suspicious of yellow fever, and you, be on your 
guard.”” The premises where the ‘case’ had been were 
disinfected, and the outbreak was arrested then and there ; 
whereas, could the old policy of concealment have been 
followed, no one knows to how many victims it might have 
extended. In the course of a few weeks two other “ suspi- 
cious” cases were discovered, treated properly, and the no- 
tice issued to the Six Pledged States, and meantime one of 
those silent but complete revolutions in public sentiment 
took place, that are sometimes seen to be the just fruit of 
reasonable considerations, and the public press, the rail- 
roads, banking interests, the Governor of the State, and 
the members of the Legislature became so convinced 
of the expediency of a full expression of the truth, that 
they enacted it into the fixed policy of the State. He 
saw a shocking exhibition of falsehood in 1886, when 
the hotel keepers and saloon keepers of Biloxi—a summer 
resort eighty miles from New Orleans—were determined to 
deny and ignore the presence of yellow fever when nineteen 
people in a population of 300 had sickened in two days of 
that unquestionable disease, because, they said, ‘ our cus- 
tomers will all leave.” A panic had already set in, and 
summer visitors were leaving in crowds, and a doctor of 
the place—wholly under the pecuniary yoke of the saloon 
keepers—asked two New Orleans physicians who had come 
toinvestigate for themselves, ‘‘ By what authority do you, 
who belong in Louisiana, come into the State of Missis- 
sippi to investigate ?”’ They answered: ‘“‘ By the right of 
237,000 people to protect themselves.” And in spite of 
their insults and opposition those men remained, and by 
dint of isolation and thorough disinfection arrested the 
disease completely, after having brought the people to 
their senses by threatening to quarantine against them 
till autumn frosts could kill out the infection, if not al- 
lowed to quench it on the spot. 








Science. 


A WRITER in The English Mechanic states that he 
wrecked the web of the geometrical or garden spider( Epeira) 
in sitting down, when she in a moment devoured the whole 
of the wreckage, “ taking great pains to leave not a wrack 
behind save the one strand which formed her only path 
during the feast,” and asks if this proceeding is a rule or 
exceptionin spider life. His query is answered by another 
correspondent who says that it is a common practice with 
spiders to eat up their waste web, adding: 

“Spiders are highly intelligent creatures, and invented 

*shoddy’ long ago. They work up the material again, and so 
save themselves the extra effort of extracting and compounding 
it afresh.” 
This may be a mistake. Emerton states that by common 
report the spider eats the old web. He has, however, ob- 
served our American Epeira gather the old web up in her 
mouth, and sometimes throw it away at once, but atother 
times “she sits and chews it a long time, with apparent 
pleasure.”? The common garden spider, as we have noticed 
the past summer, spins her geometrical web very rapidly. 
She draws out fhe secondary circles with first one of the 
fourth and then one of the third pair of feet, fastening it 
rapidly tothe radii of the web by quickly touching the 
radius with the end of the spinnerets, the sticky thread ad- 
hering to the dry radial cord orthread. In this way only a 
minute was required to spin one circle. As there are about 
twenty such circles, and about twenty radii, the whole 
nest may have been formed within less than an hour. It 
was about nine o’clock in the morning when she had com- 
pleted her task of spinning her web between the branches 
of a fir tree. 


....The color of leaves is affected by light, but this does 
not hold true of flowers. Last winter a blue hyacinth 
found itself under a flat stone six inches beneath the sur- 
face. As it could not reach the light it developed leaves 
and flowers under the stone. The leaves were blanched 
as white asa stalk of celery, but the flowers took on the 
natural deep blue. It issaid the same results attend when 
the hyacinth blooms in a dark cellar. 
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-.eeDr. J. A. Allen, describing the seasonal change of 
color in the varying hare (Lepus Americanus), notes the 
winter and summer pelage, the autumnal and the vernal 
change, and their irregularities. The change of color from 
brown to white is due to a change of pelage, not to a 
change of color in the hair ; it is gradual] and seasonal, and 
the order of the parts first affected in spring is the reverse 
of the autumnal change. 








Personals. 


PRESIDENT NUNEZ, of the Republic of Colombia, who 
died in September, was in many respects a remarkable 
man. He was born in 1833, and received a liberal education, 
studying in the universities of Europe as well as in his own 
land. He occupied many official places during the political 
transformations through which the formerly separate 
States of Colombia passed before being united in the pres- 
ent confederation which made of them a single State, the 
Colombian Republic. He was in turn Consul-General to 
Liverpool and President of the State of Bolivar. While 
he was President of the whole Republic his administration 
was generally successful, altho disturbed occasionally by a 
few of those revolutionary movements or pronunciamentos 
so frequent in Spanish-American republics. In 1890 Pres- 
ident Nufiez became embroiled in a little trouble with the 
United States. Some American merchants had attempted 
to smugyle merchandise at the port of San Blas. Their 
vessel was seized, and a protest was entered by them. It 
was feared for a time that the Government at Washington 
would support that protest and send a mapn-of-war to Co- 
lombian waters. But the incident was peacefully arranged 
and Colombia continued in cordial relations with the United 
States. « 


..-A British officer who has had, apparently, some ex- 
perience in the Eastof Asia, commenting upon the Chinese 
and Japanese soldiers, says it 


“would be as reasonable to ‘pit brave men armed with pitch- 
forks against brave men armed with rifles as to pit, man for 
man, the Chinese in their present condition against the Japan- 
ese. Of all native and colonial troops, I would, next to 
Ghoorkas, prefer a regiment of Japanese. They are brave, 
temperate, patient and energetic, and at this moment the Chi- 
nese, whatever might be done with them, are 200 years behind the 
times.” 


....-Since the death of Oliver Wendell Holmes there are 
only four surviving members of the class of 1829 of Har- 
vard: Dr. Edward L. Cunningham, of Newport, R. I.; 
the Rev. Samuel May (the class secretary), of Leicester ; 
Dr. Samuel F. Smith, of Newton, the author of “America,” 
and Charles S. Storrow, of Boston. 


...-1t has been generally said that ‘‘O.K.’? was Pres. 
Andrew Jackson’s abbreviation for ‘‘all correct.’’ Prof. 
W.S. Wyman, of the University of Alabama, however, 
thinks that President Jackson borrowed the phrase from 
the Choctaw language, in which the word ‘‘okeh’’ means 
* it is all right.” 


...-Ln speaking of the eightieth birthday of the eminent 
Greek scholar and historian, Ernst Curtius, a Berlin 
paper reports that he has among his memoranda a paper 
in which he was censured while a schoolboy for being 
backward in Greek. 








School and College. 


PRESIDENT ANDREWS, of Brown University, says that 
the number of undergraduate students in attendance at 
Brown exceeds by about sixty the largest number ever re- 
ported before. He speaks highly of the freshman class as 
containing unusually good material. He says the number 
intending to enter the ministry has steadily increased in 
Brown in late years, and he believes that what was true of 
the classes last year will be true of those of this year. He 
says the prosperity of the university renders its adminis- 
tration very difficult. While the students have trebled in 
numbers since 1890 only about $200,000 in endowment has 
come in during that period. The gymnasium and observa- 
tory have been erected recently, but no new dormitory, 
laboratory or building for recitation purposes has been 
added. It isdifficuit to make arrangements for class exer- 
cises, and the lecture halls are more than crowded. The 
university, therefore, is in desperate need of funds for the 
library and funds for scholarship. It wants a new chapel, 
a woman’s college building, a new chemical laboratory, a 
new biological laboratory, more room for its work in 
botany, zoology, anthropology and geology, and two new 
dormitories. 





...-Prof. Henry Gibbons, of Amherst, has been elected to 
the professorship of Latin literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was graduated at Amherst in 1872. 
For eight years he was Principal of the Classical Depart- 
ment of the Central High School of Pittsburg, and for the 
same period Professor of Greek at the Western University 
of Pennsylvania. After two years of study at the univer- 
sities of, Gottingen and Leipsic, Germany, he was elected 
Professor of Greek at Amherst. Prof. H. V. Hilprecht is 
now in Constantinople in the interests of the University 
Archeological Museums. He is engaged in aiding the 
authorities there to arrange the Imperial Museum, and 
the Sultan has conferred upon him the insignia of Com- 
mander of the Osmanic Order. The dormitories are now 
an assured fact. The trustees, at their recent meeting, 
authorized their construction and voted $210,000 to begin 
the work. F 


....Syracuse University opened with a substantial in- 
crease of students in all departments. The freshman class 
in liberal arts will number about forty more than last year, 
or a total membership of over 250, In the Fine Arts College 
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the increase in some of the departments is as great as 33 
per cent. The sophomore class, by its own action, has dis. 
continued the cane rush and the practice of “ salting” the 
freshmen in chapel, and has substituted a game of football 
under the direction of the instructor of gymnasium to de. 
termine class superiority. The old professors are all in 
their places except Professor Peck, who is in Strasburg 

Germany. The teaching corps has been strengthened by 
the addition of five new instructors. 


....The University of Chicago announces in its depart- 
ment of comparative religion special opportunities fo; 
those intending to be missionaries. For the winter quar. 
ter of the present year it offers a three months’ course in 
Hindi under the direction of the Rev. Fulton J. Coftin 
who was engaged in practical mission work among the 
people of India for several years. This course is an addi- 
tion to those on the religions of non-Christian peoples, 


.---The number of students registered for the current 
year in Wellesley College is 766, of whom 119 are seniors 
115 juniors, 197 sophomores and 250 freshmen. There ws 
also 65 special students and 18 graduate students. Of the 
total number of students 417 are from the New England 
States and 100 from New York; the rest are from various 
States throughout the Union, 


....Bryn Mawr College enters upon its tenth year with 
266 students, a gain of 41. Only 60 succeeded in passing 
the examinations this year, which are much more difficult 
than they have been in previous years. Dr. Rhoads, who 
has resigned the presidency, still continues his lectures to 
the students. Miss Thomas, formerly dean of the college, 
is now president. 


....The students at Rutgers College have agreed to co- 
operate with the faculty in the scheme for self-governmen 
proposed by President Scott. A standing committee, com- 
posed of persons chosen from the faculty and the students, 
is to investigate all breaches of discipline and recommend 
action thereon to the faculty. 


.-.-It is reported that the Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., of 
Albany, has been offered the professorship in Andover 
Theological Seminary, vacated by the death of Professor 
Pease. 








Charities. 


THE late W. V. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, left large 
sums to charitable institutions, to take effect on the 
death of his sister-in-law, Mrs. Kerbaugh. She died in 
September, and, in accordance with the will, sums will be 
paid by the executors as follows: Ten thousand dollars ‘o 
the West Laurel Hill Cemetery Company ; $15,000 to the 
Episcopal Hospital ; $6,000 to the Church Home for Chil- 
dren ; $5,000 each to the House of Rest for the Aged ; the 
Memorial Hospital and House of Mercy of St. Timothy’s 
Church, Roxborough ; the Sheltering Arms of the Episco- 
pal Church; the City Missions; the Southern Home for 
Destitute Children ; the Philadelphia Home for Incura- 
bles ; the Home of the Merciful Savior for Crippled Chil- 
dren; St. Christopher’s Hospital for Children ; the Ken- 
sington Hospital for Women ; the Northern Dispensary of 
Philadelphia ; the Pennsylvania Training School for Fee- 
ble-minded Children; the Pennsylvania Institution for 
Deaf and Dumb; the House of Refuge, and the Bethesda 
Children’s Christian Home. Mr. Lippincott also ordered 
his executors to extend the building of the tower of St. 
Matthew’s Church to a proper hight, and place a chime of 
from twelve to fifteen bells in it when complete. Also to 
purchase a handsome tablet, to be placed in the church in 
memory of his wife, the entire cost of tower, bells and 
tablet not to exceed $30,000, Should there be a balance 
remaining after payment of ali these bequests, it is to be 
disposed of in the following manner: The Merchants’ 
Fund to receive $5,000; the Philadelphia Protestant Epis- 
copal City Mission, $5,000; the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
Sick and Injured, and the Peunsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, $5,000each. After paying all the bequests, then, 
if any balance remained, Mr. Lippincott directed that it 
be given to the Hospital of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Philadelphia. 


.-«-The people of Lancaster, Penn., have been long watch- 
ing with great interest the outcome of a long contest over 
the will of the famous Senator from that place, Thaddeus 
Stevens. Mr. Stevens left a will providing that an industrial 
home should be founded in that city, if, after the payment of 
all his debts and the other bequests, the residue of his estate 
should aggregate $50,000, and that if land should not be 
given by the city, the home should be located in the neigh- 
boring borough of Columbia, on the sameterms. The ex- 
ecutors found that the affairs of the ‘‘Great Commoner ”’ 
were so involved that the residue to be devoted to the 
establishment of the home did not technicilly reach the 
sum named by the testator; but that, by allowing time for 
the maturing of certain interests due Mr. Stevens, that 
residue would amount to the necessary sum. Then began 
a remarkable legal battle. Timeand again has the matter 
come up in the local courts, and for years counsel for the 
executors and various heirs have been contending. The 
contest for the fund was made by the heirs, who held that 
as the fund did not reach $50,000, except by accumulation 
of interest, it reverted to the heirs. This was contested 
by Edward McPherson, the surviving executor, whose 
position was, that the fund, on reaching $50,000, could be 
used for no other purpose than the trust named in the will. 
Within the past two years the local court ruled that the 
estate, having: reached the sum named, should go to the 
charity designated in the will; and this decision has just 
been affirmed by the highest court of the State. The will 
stipulates that the home shall be free to boys, regardless 
of race and nationality ; that they shall eat at the same 
table, and receive a proper education in whatever trade 
they desire to follow. 
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BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON, 


Tuer orchestral concerts just given under the auspices of 
Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau in the New Metropolitan 
Opera House, with the especial prominence of Mme. Melba 
among & strong group of soloists, may stand as the inaugu- 
ration of the music season of 1894-95. They were enjoyable 
wholly ; and of the brilliancy of Mme. Melba’s art and the 
perfect condition of her extraordinary soprano at this be- 
ginning of her season’s hard work they have been dazzling 
evidences. There are few singers at all comparable with 
Mme. Melba in endowment ; fewer rival her, and her supe- 
rior does not exist on the public stage to-day—especially in 
those scenes from the Italian operas which such exquisite 
vocalization as hers makes perennially charming. It is a 
liberal education in belcanto to hear her in the second 
act of ‘‘Semiramide,” the ‘‘ Mad Scene’’ in “‘ Lucia,” the 

en scene in “Faust”; and_in each she repeated her 
triumphs of last winter. Mme. Scalchi, Mr. Maugiére Mr. 
Plangon, a tolerable pianist, Mr. Fabian, and Mr. Bevign- 
ani’s discreet conducting were all kindly received by 
fairly autumnal and large audiences. 

To the dates given last week here of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s concerts in New York this winter, we 
add leading details of three of the programs adjusted by 
Mr. Paur. 

For Thursday evening, November ist, 1884 : 


POO eee eeereeeseeeeesseseseeseeee 


M. Plancon. 
Tamburin, Gavotte and Chaconne................ G 
— poem from “ Phaeton”’..... .. 


eeeee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee CeCe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee Ty 


Overture, **Sappho”’.........5..secccceccecees Goldmark 
For Thursday evening, December 6th, 1894: 






SymnOaw NO. T..cvccdccesccccccocesescccccs --Beethoven 
Concerto for violin............ Peaistee lax sar cuts deep ia ee otee 
Mr. Thomson. 
Overture, ‘* Wem die Krone” (first time)......... Ritter 
Carneval in Paris..... hiss tae ey eek oa Alay . Svendsen 
Symphonic poem, ** Les Préludes”’...............4+ Liszt 
For Thursday evening, January 10th, 1895 : 
Wagner Program. 
Solo numbers by Mme. Nordica. 
For Thursday evening, February 7th, 1895: 
Symphony No. 3, * Eroica”’................ .. Beethoven 
Concerto for violoncello (MS. first time)........ Loeffler 
Mr. Schroeder. 
Suite, * L’Arlesionne ”.. .........cFeccccccccsccccces Bizet 
Overture, ‘“*Genoveva”’..... ei ne Schumann 
For Thursday evening, March 14th, 1895 (solo artist to be 
announced): 
Symphonique Fantastique. esses Berlioz 
Ballet music, ** Die Rebe”’. . Rubinstein 
Overture, ** Lenore, No. 2”. ... Beethoven 


Vienna has ‘been wildly demonstrative, and properly so, 
during thecourse of the Johann Strauss Jubilee, just over, 
after acontinuance of severaldays. The particular tribute 
of this country, or rather city, the superb silver wreath, 
each leaf of which was engraved with the name of a Strauss 
opus was presented at one of the most enjoyable incidents 
in a memorable series—a reception on the 15th inst. Mr. 
Strauss was tendered the wreath by Mr. Rudolf Aronson, 
of our town, on behalf of the American Committee in 
charge of the matter. Herr Strauss, in response, said 
that he owed everything to his predecessors, and above 
all to his father, who showed him the way to musical prog- 
ress, especially in the shape of dance music. ‘ My feeble 
merit,” he said, ‘‘has only taken an enlarged form and 
broadened preceding methods. I feel that you do me tco 
much honor.’”? The applause and cries of ‘‘ Hoch!” which 
followed the composer’s remarks, lasted several minutes. 
The composer received through the Vienna representa- 
tive of The New York Herald, a telegram from James 
Gordon Bennett, announcing that thirteen theaters in 
New York would to-day play the composer’s new valse 
d’occasion, the ‘“* Amerique.” 

Mr. Strauss has promised to compose a waltz to be played 
on the occasion of the opening of the ‘‘ Casino Club,” in 
New York, of which he and his brother Edward are honor- 
ary members. The musical as well as lay respect and af- 
fection for the Viennese composer’s lovely and ingenious 
scores that have made dance music into symphonic poems 
merits all such honors as have been showered on him dur- 
ing the crowning week of his long career. 

At the Jardin d’Acclimation concerts in Paris those 
special programs have been resumed, in which are groupeda 
number of compositions relating, by title and emotional or 
other descriptive contents, to one particular topic. The 
first séance, the other day, gives an interesting example of 
the variety aud thoroughness of their scope. The “‘sub- 
ject” was ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc’’: 








Overture, “Jeanne G’Arc......0sseeeeeeeeee weudevens dawels bam Verdi 

editation, * Jeanne G’ALC”......e.cececeecereceeeesserees Gounod 
Air, * Jeanne d’Arc”........-.065 Bemere etree cdot Tschaikowsky 
Organ Fantasia, “Jeanne d’ALC”’.......ccceseeeeeeeer eee Lenepveu 
“The Vision” trom Mass, “ Jeanne d’Arc”.........000+ Gounod 
Ballet Suite, ** Jeanne @’Arc”..........seececesereeeeeeeeees Gounod 
Funeral March of a Marionette....... Reeviessaededaaseene Gounod 





“ Jeanne d’Arc ” (4 vocal numbersand 1 orchestral)....B. Godard 
ch, “Jeanne d’Arc”........eeeeeeeee s .-Gounod 

Apotheosis, * Jeanne d’Arc” (organ)... ais ... Widor 

The * Marionette” march seems the only intrusion on a 
careful and consistent musical scheme. 

Mr. Joseph Bennett, of The Musical Times(London), has 
a keen eye for the really superior bluaders in musical re- 
porting ordisquisition, and unearths frequent treasuresof 
the sort. His last column of “ Facts, Rumors and Re- 
marks,’’ makes us debtor to this exemplar: 


“The Indian Mirror, a paper described as _‘ written by Baboos 
for Baboos,’ had a correspondent at the Handel Festival, who 
informed trusting readers that 20,000 persons went to‘ Harden 

essiab ’; also that Mr. Ben Davies‘ made a great step in ad- 
vance in his Passun solo and * How shall dash them ”’; also that 
‘“Mr,Bantley” sur previous efforts and was perfection 
itself in “fhe trumpet shall stand.”’ Let not the Baboos triumph; 
our own printer’s boy can do equally well.” 


The recent prodaction in Paris of Verdi’s Otello, with 
much of that fine tragic work—truly Shakesperean in its 
musical dignity—and for the composer, elicited from the 
Premier of Italy the following telegram to Ricordi, the 
yapuener of the score, who is a most cordial personal friend 
0 i: 


great an mpathetic capital. I the event as an augury 
of fraternal. ‘ection between neighbor nations. Blessings on the 
art that has who 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
Ucws of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE political situation in this State and city has 
cleared considerably during the week. Mr. Straus has de- 
clined the Tammany nomination for Mayor, and ex-Mayor 
Hugh J. Grant has taken his place. The effect of thisis to 
draw still sharper the lines between Tammany and Anti- 
Tammany. The reason given by Mr. Straus was that 
Senator Hill had allowed the Anti-Tammany local ticket, 
headed by Colonel Strong and supported by the State De- 
mocracy, to be placed on the Democratic State Ticket, with 
a view to doing everything possible to secure the election 
of the latter,no matter what became of the Tammany 
ticket. This, Mr. Straus felt would insure his defeat, and 
he accordingly sent a note to Senator Hill stating that un- 
less that permission was withdrawn he should decline the 
nomination. It-was not withdrawn, and Mr. Straus sent 
in his declination. Mr. Everett P. Wheeler has accepted the 
nomination for Governor on the Independent Democracy 
ticket. The situation is as follows: The three chief State 
tickets are the Republican, Democratic and Independent 
Democracy. There are two local tickets, Tammany and 
Anti-Tammany. The Democratic and Independent Demo- 
cratic State tickets are identical, except in the nomination 
for Governor, Mr. Wheeler on the latter taking the place of 
Senator Hill on the former. The Anti-Tammany local 
ticket will appear on all three State tickets, and the Tam- 
many local ticket only on the Democratic State ticket. ‘It 
is the universal opinion that this arrangement insures the 
election of the Anti-Tammany ticket in this city, but 
makes the chances of Senator Hill a shade better. The 
registration, however, is reported as very heavy, which the 
Republican leaders look upon as a favorable indication. 
There are, as usual, evidences of fraudulent registration in 
this city, but the cases are being followed up very vigor- 
ously, and the managers hope to diminish their number 
greatly. 





....The Lexow Committee has been continuing its inves- 
tigations through the week. The first topic that engaged 
its attention was that. of fraudulent registration. Mr. 
Goff announced that of 1,500 vagrants who had been re- 
cently arrested by the police and sent to the Island, 800 
had been discharged and sent back to this city on the sole 
recommendation of a clerk in the Department of Charities 
and Corrections, presumably to be used as voters. Testi- 
mony having been given that a lodging house had been 
opened especially for floaters, a police captain was sent to 
make inspection, and reported that it was evidently a tem- 
porary affair, recently fitted up and not intended for reg- 
ular use. Similar statements were made as to other places, 
and Superintendent Byrnes made a second police census 
within eleven days after the first, in order to check so far 
as possible illegal registration. Testimony was given 
as to the payment of money for protection in 
Sunday liquor selling, and for the selection of 
certain places as polling booths. A desire was ex- 
pressed that the police commissioners themselves be 
put on the witness stand, but Mr. Goff said that the oppor- 
tune time has not yet come. Considerable testimony was 
introduced as to the brutal treatment of people who made 
complaint against policemen, or men influential in the 
political organizations. Especial reference was made to 
Inspector Williams and his detectives and to Mr. Wissig, 
a Democratic nominee for the Assembly at Albany. Mr. 
Wissig and his son were charged with threatening to mur- 
der a man who had entered a complaint against them. It 
was shown, also, that there has been constant collusion 
between the police and the keepers of gambling dens. 


....A mob in Ohio undertook to take from the court- 
house and lynch a Negro who had been sentenced for 
criminal assault. The militia, however, were called in 
and repulsed the crowd, tho not until there had been some 
firing in which two persons were killed and a number seri- 
ously wounded. The Negro was at last safely lodged in 
jail. 


FOREIGN. 


....The chief items of interest in regard to the China- 
Japan war are the meeting of the Japanese Parliament 
in extra session at Hiroshima, the persistent reports with 
regard to negotiations for peace and the putting of the 
Chinese troops and fleet into better fighting condition. 
The meeting of the Parliament has given occasion for the 
expression of cordial support of the Government in the 
war by all the parties, the arrangement for a further inter- 
nal loan of $100,000,000, payable in installments, with in- 
terest not to exceed six per cent., and tlie granting of the 
demands of the Government for support in war expend- 
itures. With regard tothe reports of peace, there seems 
to be no very good foundation beyond a general desire on 
the part of the European powers that the contest should 
not continue longer. On the other hand, the arrival in 
China of a large amount of arms from Germany and the 
putting of the fleet in good condition indicate that there is 
a very general resolve to continue the fight. There have 
been numerous reports during the week, most of which 
have been proved to be unfounded. One was of the capture 
of Port Arthur by the Japanese, another of.a severe battle 
on the Yalu, in which the Japanese were worsted. 


....The situation of the Czar continues to grow more 
and more serious. The plan of removing him from the 
Crimea to Corfu has been given up, and it has been stated 
that his death may be expected any day. The later reports 
are that he was a trifle better. Princess Alix has been 
summoned from Hesse to Livadia, it being the Czar’s 
earnest desire that her marriage to the Czarewitch take 
place before his death. As is natural under the circum- 
stances, there have been various reports, some to the effect 
that his sickness is the result of slow poisoning ; others 
that he is really not living, but that his death has been 
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concealed by the authorities for State reasons, as was the 
case when Czar Nicholas died. There is throughout Eu- 
rope a very great state of uncertainty as to what may be 
the result. Assurances have been given to France by men 
in high official position that there will be no difference in 
the relations between the two countries. It is, however, 
generally considered impossible to forecast with any degree 
of accuracy what may be the result. 


.... Reports have continued to come of the critical condi 
tion of the Amir of Afghanistan. According to one report 
he is already dead ; but others say that while his situation 
is serious there is a possibility of his recovery. There is 
considerable anxiety as to the welfare of a few English 
women who are in Cabul, and who would be at the mercy 
of the fanatical element among the Afghans in case of the 
Amir’s death. A special meeting of the viceregal council 
has been summoned to meet at Simla in view of the serious 
situation. 


. +++-The new Panama Canal Company has been legally 
constituted. Workmen.are to resume cutting in the Cule- 
bra section this week. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


In the name of Christian morals,the pulpit and press are 
nowadays urgently advising employers and employés to submit 
their differences to arbitration, instead of resorting to strikes 
and lawsuits. What chance is there that men who profess no 
especial religious character will consent to the arbitration of 
purely secular issues, if the Church of Christ itself sets an exam- 
ple of unholy strife to the bitter end? To one outside of the 
Evangelical Association the occasion of this strife seems so triv- 
ial as to suggest that there must have been some deep-seated 
animosities behind it. It is hard to see how those responsible for 
beginning it and carrying it onso longcan be absolved from the 
charge of wanton wickedness.—The Examiner. 





....No fair-minded man will doubt that in the commission of 
the iniquitous act for which Maynard was so overwhelmingly 
condemned Hill was the principal and Maynard only the tool. 
And now, after having punished the tool with political annihila- 
tion, the people of New York are coolly asked to elect the princi- 
pal, by far the more guilty of the two, to the highest office in the 
State. This is the deep disgrace to which this nomination in- 
vites us—a disgrace deeper, in fact, than the election of Maynard 
would have been. No wonder that many thousands of Demo- 
crats find themselves again in the throes of a severe conflict be- 
tween their consciences and their party spirit. And if there was 
one reason for deciding this conflict against Maynard, there are 
ten for deeiding it now against Hill—Harper’s Weekly. 


...-If your fellow falls into a pit you will help him out, but if 
he fallsinto a moral hole and struggles to the surface society 
kicks him back. Thereis a greatdeal of serious work that re- 
quires to be put in along this line. ‘I knowof a young woman, 
who has repeatedly been to my house, who had for a number of 
years been living a degraded life. Three distinct times she re- 
covered herself from her abandoned ways and secured honorable 
employment. In each instance she was recognized by some one 
who had known her in her old life, and information was carried 
to her employer that be had a dishonored woman in his service, 
and she was set adrift. She is now under the care of friends 
and is qualifying herself for a career of Christian usefulness. 
There is far more readiness on the part of this class of people 
to abandon their profligate life than there is disposition on the 
part of the chief priests and elders, scribes, Pharisees and hypo- 
crites te help them abandonit, and to extend them an encourag- 
ing hand of Christian hospitality. The Scriptures tell us there is 
no unpardonable sin except the sin against the Holy Ghost, what- 
ever exactly that sin may be. Society, on the other hand, says that 
there are several unpardonable sins, and that going to State’s pris- 
on is one of them, and that for a woman (not fora man but fora 
woman) to transgress the seventh commandment is another of 
them. Now we are not trying to palliatethe particular sin here 
referred to nor to apologize for it, but penitence for that sin is just 
as good and means just as much as penitence for any other sin. 
—Dr. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


A NONAGENARIAN. 


THE Hon. Samuel Foster, of Providence, R. I., celebrated 
his ninety-first birthday on the 13th instant, at his beauti- 
tul residence on George Street, in that city. It was a most 
interesting occasion, and one greatly enjoyed by a score or 
more of children and grandchildren. Mr. Foster has always 
enjoyed excellent health, and now, at his advanced age, it 
would be hard to make a stranger believe that heis over 
seventy years of age. His countenance has a rosy, healthy 
look, his appetite is good, he sleeps well, and he hasa 
quick, youthful step, not often seen in younger people 
It is hard for one to keep up with him ir his daily street 
walk. 

For a quarter of a century or more Mr. Foster has been 
a regular visitor at Saratoga, and has constantly used its 
waters at his bome. He affirms that they have done him 
great good. He enthusiastically recommends them to 
his many friends. 

Mr. Foster has always been and is now actively engaged 
in business; at present he has a large interest, as a manu- 
facturer, in a mill located in Southbridge, Mass., which 
during the recent hard times, has done, as previously, a 
prosperous business. 

On his birthday, at twelve o’clock, his descendants and 
friends began to arrive. Among them was the rector of 
his church, who brought him a beautiful painting, the 
artist being a member of his church. Soon followed the 
flock of his descendants, who seemed to be greatly de 
lighted to take the extended hand of their venerable host-— 

’ every girl in the crowd, with every mother, being greeted 
with a royal kiss. 

Mr. Foster was one of the most cheerful and jolly of all 
those present, and was hardly less lively than the youngest 
present. The dining room was, of course, not overlooked. 
‘As the preparations and the decoratiops were proceeding 
for the sumptuous feast, little eyes took a sly peep iuto the 
beautiful skylighted banquet hall, impatient for the four 
o’clock hour to arrive. After dinner an hour or two more 
was given, offering congratulations and extending good 
wishes—the chief of which was that the dear father and 
grandfather might live to see his hundredth birthday. The 
whole affair was one never to be forgotten by the writer of 
these lines or any one present. ‘ 
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NOTICES. 


2" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

#2” All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P. 0. Box 2787. 

Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{2 No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

&@" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 

«2 Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 


The Independent 
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HELD TOGETHER IN CHRIST. 





‘* By Him all things consist”; that is, as we have the 
passage in the marginal rendering of the Revised Version, 
‘*all things stand together.” 

The Apostle was thinking of that work of power and 
beauty, the material universe. He looked at it as the 
Greeks did as a world of well-ordered harmonies and 
rational system in which part was bound to part in the 
simple but majestic unity for which we have even yet 
found no better name than what they called it, the 
Cosmos. 

Of this world of beauty, harmony and order, the Apos- 
tle tells us that Christ is the element of unity and co- 
herence. In him all thingsstand or hold together. 

This is not the one nor the only passage in which Christ 
is brought before us in Holy Writ as author and source 
of the creative bond that binds together all parts of the 
natural universe in the unity and order of the Cosmos. 
But it is only in glimpses, allusions and incidental asser- 
tions that this truth is given to us by the sacred writers, 
as if it was not to them one of the greatest notes in revela- 


‘ tion, and not to be dwelt on long in comparison with that 


other and greater world of moral truth and beauty, of holy 
order and divine purpose and human hope and blessed- 
ness—that greater cosmos of life and character which, 
in all its-parts and elements, holds together in Christ. 
This is the greater thought that comes out of the pas- 
sage, that all these moral elements of the good, true and 
blessed life hold together in Christ. Without him the 
moral life tumbles to pieces, in theory and in experience, 
in the part and in the whole. 
This isa thought worth dwelling on. The more we 
dwell on it the larger, the more far-reaching it grows. 
Every one of us has something which serves him for a 
theory of the life he is living, what it means, what 
it is good for, whence it comes and whither it goes. It 
may be a very bad philosophy of life to live on; still a 
philosophy of some kind that shall meet his needs, views 
and aims every one has. It is one of the fundamental 
necessities of rational existence. Without’ it life would 
be moral chaos, chaotic turbulence or chaotic vanity. 
This discovery is one of the first awakening experi- 
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ences of an inquirer on his way to the school of 
Christ. He finds that his thoughts and views _f life donot 
hold together. He can give no satisfying in' rp etation 
of himself aor of the great complex and deeply .noving 
scene of human life passing before him. He hears dis- 
cords and contradictions resounding in his own breast. 
He sees the world full of confusion, ruins, enigmas and 
cruel mysteries. It isa moral chaos, The way of life 
does not appear, and he finds himself lost in the universe 
which opens in awful mysteries before and around him. 

Now in the midst of this chaos Christ appears before 
him as the way, the truth and the life, and straightway 
the whole confused scene falls into order, without and 
within. He has made no step forward toward omnis- 
cience. He remains the same weak child, wondering 
much and knowing little; but he has caught the clues 
of life. He sees its meaning. »-He reads its interpreta- 
tion. He is in possession of a divine philosophy of life 

which carries with it this convincing evidence of 
its truth that now, for the first time in all his ex- 
perience, he can drop the plummet deep down into his 
own heart and feel that it strikes bottom. He can raise 
his head to Heaven, and see a world of harmony and 
beauty around him. He can turn to the contradictions 
and mysteries of human life with hope and confidence. 
And now, perhaps, as the old chaos passes into a well- 
ordered, rational, moral cosmos the deeper notes of the 
Apostie’s thought may come welling up in his mind : 
‘By Him all things stand together.” A moral world of 
order, beauty and hope rises beforehim. What is true 
in the large is true also in the small, particularly in the 
individual relations of life. It is true of charactzr. Till 
Christ comes into our lives the moral elements of char- 
acter fly apart and wreck each other. In Christ they 
hold together, form a whole, and that whole bears on it 
the image of a divine sonship. 

In social life it is the same; the home, for example. 
The elements of domestic peace and happiness hold to- 
gether with Christ in the home. Wedded life grows 
happily into a living and indissoluble unity. The ele- 
ments of force, life and energy no longer fly apart in 
ruinous confusion. They hold together in the moral 
order which Christian purpose and Christian law have 
given to the home. 

It is the same in that refractory, perturbative and con- 
fusing world which we call the body politic and social. 
All good things that make for the common wealth and 
the common weal come out, hold together and grow 
strong in Christ. The elements of the well-ordered state 
and of true social life are in him. He is the poor man’s 
hope, he is the rich man’s law, and the common ground 
of security and promise on which the rich and the poor 
stand together. 

Goethe said that the history of the world is the 
judgment of the world, using the word judgment not in 
the sense of condemnation but of proof or trial. It 
means that in actual life and experience all things come 
to the supreme test. This is the supreme test to which 
the appeal of Christianity lies. There are others: as, 
for example, the ‘‘ divine reasonableness of its sub- 
stance.” We may bring to its support the ever ac- 
cumulating mass of historic confirmation. We may 
appeal to the authority of Scripture or the evidence of 
miracle and prophecy ; but after all what more or better 
evidence do we need than the close at hand and incontro- 
vertible fact that the hopes of the race, every good thing 
in character or in life, in short all good things, do hold 
together in Christ and grow strong, and without him fly 
apart into chaos and confusion. 

Higher proof and stronger fer the confirmation of faith 
than this there cannot be. And this in all its force and 
fullness is the evidence which carries force and convic- 
tion to the believer who has seen the biessed things of 
his hope fer himself and for his fellow-men, growing up 
and holding together in Christ. 


ss 





ANOTHER ATTEMPT AT UNION. 


Last week we spoke of the division of one denomina- 
tion into two. This week we record an effort, not yet 
accomplished, for union of two or moreinone. If we 
could only blame,the fatuity which has broken up the 
Evangelical Association, we can only rejoice in the 
warm Christian spirit shown by the Christians in their 
quadrennial Convention at Haverhill, Mass. 

Last week we reported the initial steps taken for their 
closer relations with Congregationalists and Free Baptists. 
This week we print in another column the conclusion 
reached, a conclusion which now looks toward 2 federal 
union with these two denominations or with any others 
that may consent to the plan proposed. Yet it was 
clearly understood in the action taken that a federal 
union was not the final thing to be aimed at; that it 
was not desired to keep the denominations separate and 
apart, but to make use of the machinery provided for to 
secure, if possible, a closer union. If there seems to be 
a very careful guarding of all denominational interests 
in the keeping up of separate National, State and local 
conferences, benevolent societies and agencies, it must 
be understood that out of some unpleasant experience 
the body of believers who admit no other name than 
that of Christians, and who now number nearly 120,000 
members, have learned to move slowly. 

Their caution they do not regard as an expression of 
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sectarianism. They have unpleasant memories of their 
experience about 1830, when at Jacksonville, Ill., under 
the influence of Alexander Campbell and Barton Ww, 
Stone, they suffered a loss of fifty-two churches and ten 
thousand communicants, who went over to the Disciples, 
About twenty-five years ago, in a similar way, their 
Central Pennsylvania conference was lost to them, in. 
cluding some of their strongest churches. In both of 
these cases those who left them to be connected with the 
Disciples, altho retaining the name Christian, yet have 
given up the open communion doctrine of the Christians, 
Even more bitter has been their experience with Antioch 
College, which before the War was adopted by the Uni- 
tarians, and which, under Unitarian control, altho their 
chief institution, entirely lost the sympathy of their peo- 
ple until it became necessary in order to continue it in 
existence to have the Unitarians withdraw from the fac- 
ulty while still composing the majority of the Board of 
Trustees and caring for its property interests. But the 
institution is still not quite in good odor with the Chris. 
tian Connection, especially since a number of its gradu- 
ates have gone into the Unitarian ministry. 

We have seldom known a more earnest and able dis- 
cussion than that which occupied the whole of Saturday 
and Monday at Haverhill. For the report presented by 
the committee a substitute was offered by President 
Long, of Antioch College, the effect of which, it seemed, 
would have been to put off all action. This substitute 
was defeated by a vote of more than two to one, and the 
original report was referred again to an enlarged com- 
mittee which brought in an ainended report on Monday 
morning. As will be seen, it provides for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of twelve to act with similar com- 
mittees from other denominations, especially Congrega- 
tionalists, for common purposes, and looking to a closer 
union, No amendment to this report secured more than 
one or two votes; and finally, on motion of President 
Long, it was adopted unanimously and with the singing 
of the Doxology. Dr. J. J. Summerbell, a member 
of the committee, was made editor of their chief organ, 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, and it may be expected 
that in that important position he will do what he can 
to bring the denominations concerned closer together. 

But confederation is not something to rest satisfied 
with. It may very easily be abused to hold Christians 
apart. Efforts for federal union between the German 
and Dutch Reformed Churches have not been conducive 
to good-will.’ In using the term ‘co-operative union” 
the Christian Convention looked forward to something 
more than federation ; and we do not misinterpret their 
action when we say that the enlargement of their com- 
mittee from three to twelve and their provision that one- 
third of this committee shall veto any action proposed, 
really look to union, such a union as shall not mean a 
split, but shall carry their churches, when adopted, with 
real unanimity. It is to be hoped that their action will 
be met in a kindred spirit by Congregationalists, Free 
Baptists and other similar bodies. We believe that with 
denominations which equally reject human creeds, 
equally hold fast to the Bible as their authority and 
to Christas their master, and which have the same form 
of Church government, it is something more than an 
error of judgment if they do not desire and seek cor- 
porate union. The smaller body will strengthen the 
larger ; the larger body will strengthen the smaller. 
Together they cando more for the kingdom of Cod 
than they cando apart. We trust this will be the pur- 
pose and aim of these denominations. 
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THE GENERAL AND HIS ARMY. 








CoRDIAL welcome is given this week to one of the 
most famous warriors of modern times, He comes to us 
from a country against which our embattled farmers 
contended over a hundred years ago, and won an inde- 
pendence which they have sturdily defended on many a 
battlefield since. It is an English General who has 
come to us, not as a spy, to ascertain our military and 
naval strength, the character of our coast defenses, or 
what improvements we have adopted in the conduct and 
implements of war, but to tell us what arms and what 
methods he has found most effective across the sea. The 
story of his success as a warrior has preceded him, and 
is known to everybody ; but he has sunk no ships of war, 
destroyed no armies, ravaged no country, killed no men. 


- He is a general who has shed no blood, and yet he is the 


head of a famous army. 

Armies are organized to wound and kill; but General 
Booth’s army is trained. to rescue and save. Tho it 
goes out to meet the enemy in martial order, with ban- 
ners flying and drums beating, its purpose is not to slay 
but to make alive. Why should we honor soldiers who 
are heroes of bloody battles, and withhold appreciation 
from those who win not by the spirit of the sword but 
by the spirit of love. The one overcomes by violence ; 
the other by kindness. Both aim at the heart; one toend 
life, the other to renew it. 

General Booth comes to review the American branch 
of his army. He has overcome the opposition, ridicule 
and contempt which, in his own country, greeted the 
inception of his movement, and he comes here to find 
that the Salvation Army has quickly won recognition 
from the churches in the United States. The time was 
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when it would have been overwhelmed with reproach, 
and denunciatory sermons would have been hurled 
against it from the pulpit. But all that is far in the 
past, Our ‘churches dre too anxious that the work it is 
trying to do should be done to interpose a word of criti- 
cism or complaiat ; and while the uniforms of the lads 
and lasses, their banners, drums and tamborines, the 
character of their songs and the peculiarity of their 
methods may make the thoughtless smile sometimes, 
they have fairly conquered our scruples of order, taste 
and dignity, and we heartily wish them Godspeed. 

The generous welcome given to General Booth is not 
on his personal account, but because of what bis move- 
ment has done and is doing. We are accustomed to say 
that its methods are not adapted to reach the educated 
and refined elements ; but we are glad of its ‘‘slums 
brigades,” which march through filthy streets, into dens 
of vice, misery and prostitution, where we more careful 
Christians do not like to go. We are more than willing 
to tura over this great responsibility to the Salvation 
Army, and in our generous assignment of this particular 
field, which we do not want to cultivate, to them, we 
are quite ready to acknowledge that their methods are 
better than ours, more likely to reach the miserable 
beings that infest the contaminated districts. We have 
seen enough of the results to know that they are good, 
and our churches are eager to contribute funds for the 
work. The churches like to find their task nearer the 
top, while the Army goes down to the bottom to get at 
the ‘‘ submerged tenth.” 

The Army never takes from the churches. It adds to 
them. It does not call itself a Church. It gives no sac- 
rament. It neither baptizes nor invites to the Lord’s Table. 
Itisaband of workers. It goes into the by ways and hedges 
and gets the social tramps and outcasts; lays its hand 
lovingly and pleadingly on the shoulder of the drunkard, 
and the arm of the abandoned woman, and calls him 
brother and her sister. It is not afraid of contamination 
orinsult. It does not invade many church parishes in 
the pursuit of this work. We have, to be sure, our mis- 
sions, and wesupport them with no stinted hand. We 
erect our beacoas; but the Salvation Army is out with 
boat and life line ; it goes where we send. 

The Christian spirit of our land blesses the work of the 
Salvation Army. None are more honored in our hearts 
than its earnest, able, high-minded Marshal, or his cul- 
tured, refined and sweet-faced wife. They and their 
followers arein no danger of persecution. The father of 
the Marshal and the movement will see and hear noth- 
ing that will suggest opposition from the churches, 
There are plenty of denominations in this land of reli- 
gious liberty, but not so many that the Salvation Army 
is superfluous. 

A cordial welcome we give to the General, a hearty 
word of encouragement to his son, and a warm expres- 
siou of appreciation to the Army itself. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


WE are not sorry that Senator Hill is discussing the 

proposed amendments to the Constitution of this State 
in his campaign speeches. He has told his hearers that 
they ought to vote against the apportionment article, 
which, fortunately, is submitted separately, because of 
its alleged gross partisanship. While we do not believe 
that this article is open to the severe criticism which Mr. 
Hill passes upon it, we are glad that he is calling atten- 
tion to it, because this will help to secure for the rest of 
the amendments a closer scrutiny than they might other- 
wise receive. Practically the point against the appor- 
tionment article is its discrimination against New York 
and Brooklyn. This isalleged to be partisan, but it is only 
indirectly so. The fact is, there has been for many 
years a feeling of jealousy between the rural portions of 
the State and the cities of New York and Brooklyn because 
of the large representation the latter have in the Legisla- 
ture. This city is overwnelmingly Democratic, and 
therefore a discrimination in favor of the rest of the 
State is interpreted as a discrimination against the 
Democratic Party. As a principle this seems to be 
opposed to fair and equal representation ; but in the 
apportionment as now made there isin point of fact no 
discrimination. The unit of representation is the same 
in New York and Brooklyn as it is in the rest of the 
State. But in the next apportionment the discrimina- 
tion may be one of practical effect, because it provides 
that New York and Brooklyn together shall not have 
more than one-half of the representation in the Legisla- 
ture. The Democrats are making a strong fight against 
this article. It is not so important that it should be 
adopted, altho it would give a much fairer system of 
representation than we now have, as it is that other 
amendments should not be allowed to fail. 

Among these other amendments are those which pro- 
vide for separate municipal and State elections. The 
reformers in general regard this as the most important 
outcome of the Constitutional Convention, It makes it 
possible to conduct city campaigns without complication 
with National and Statecampaigns. In other words, the 
administration of cities may be divorced from party pol- 
itics and the business of municipal government conducied 
as a business and not as a purtisan affair. There is no 
possible ground for alleging partisanship in this article. 
Of course those who get their living by politics and who 
find their most lucrative field of operations in large 
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cities, will oppose it and mass their followers againstit; “2. The revival of the red globules of blood, with th 
but enlightened citizens who are interested in good gov- artificial serum. 
ernment will not follow blindly such a leadership. “8. The formation of crystals of hemin, or of chloro- 

Other important articles are those which deal with the »Y4drate of bematin. 


‘‘ These indications are sufficient to enable us to affirm 

that the spots examined are actually due to blood—and to 
human blood. Judging by the whole of our analysis, we 
presume that this blood is very old.’’ 
There! Is not the claim made for the Holy Coat of 
Argenteuil vindicated? Does not Science sustain Tradi- 
tion? What more can be asked? Is it not the end of 
possible doubt ? 

We fear not. Already a worldling has suggested that 
Science has further functions to perform. It can tell 
what race the blood belonged to and even how long ago 
it was shed. It can also determine the state of health of 
the person to whom it belonged and whether he was an 
inhabitant of the mountains or the plains, These are 
troublesome suggestions, and we fear the good bishop will 
have to go to the chemists again in order finally to close 
the mouths of scoffers, He has appealed to Science ; and 
to Sci€nce he must appeal once more. 


sectarian principle as applied to the public schools and 
to the conduct of charitable institutions. A great ad- 
vance has been made in the amendment which com- 
pletely divorces the public scbools from sectarianism ; 
and something has been gained also in the article re- 
lating to sectarianism in charitable institutions. The 
latter is far from being satisfactory, but it is to be ac- 
cepted as a step, however short, in the right direction, 
and it would be a pity to allow these articles to fail of 
popular approval. 

Even more important, as we regard it, is the amend- 
ment which adds to the prohibition of lotteries that of all 
kinds of gambling, policy selling and bookmaking. It 
was a brave act of the Convention to adopt this article, 
which has struck dismay into the ranks of gamblers, be- 
cause they see thatif it is adopted their gains are gone. It 
strikes at the root of gambling on the race tracks and 
in the various forms in which it is carried on in the dens 
of the cities, It would be a reproach to the Christianity 
of the State if this article should be defeated. The only 
way to defeat it is to defeat the other articles with which 
it is associated ; but so desperate have the gamblers be- 
come at the prospect of its enactment that they have 
raised, it is said, a very large corruption fund, with 
which they mean to tight that part of the Constitution with 
which this article is associated. There is danger, unless 
hard work is done in behalf of the Constitution, that the 
corruption money of the gamblers will secure their ob- 
ject. If they succeed it will be such a triumph of the 
dishonest elements as will discourage the foes of gam- 
bling, and make it difficult to prevent the further spread 
of this growing evil. An appeal has been made to the 
pulpit to call attention to this amendment and urge 
voters to support it. We hope pastors will respond to it. 

There are some who will vote against the Constitution 
as a whole because of their antipathy to the amendment 
prohibiting the employment of the inmates of the State 
prisons in contract labor. This we regard as an extreme- 
ly unwise and dangerous provision. It ought not to be 
inserted in the Constitution ; it ought not to have been 
submitted. The Convention made a serious blunder 
when it adopted it. It was tried a few years ago in this 
State, and it worked such disastrous results that the law 
was changed. Now it is proposed to put this evil prin- 
ciple into the Constitution for the sake of gaining the 
applause of the laboring man. It has filled the Prison 
Reform Association with dismay, and is condemned by 
the enlightened sentiment of the State. Unfortunately, 
it cannot be separated from other amendments of vital 
importance. It is anevil; but it is better to adopt it and 
trust to the near future to correct it. than to allow the 
whole Constitution to fail on account of it. Other 
amendments are so important that itis better to vote 
for this than to vote against them. 


—- 


SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION. 


+ 
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Editorial Votes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT of this week W. W. McLane, 
D.D., speaks of Christ as thecapitalist ; the Rev. J. L. Atkin- 
son describes the enthusiasm of the Japanese in their war; 
Anna C. Brackett shows the advantage of restful reading ; 
James Payn offers his lively and miscellaneous English 
notes ; Archdeacon Farrar has an admirable paper on the 
wife in the home ; Prof. B. A. Hinsdale anticipates no real 
trouble with polygamy under State Government in Utah : 
George C. Holt, Esq., explains the working of the new 
income tax; Eugene Young indicates the importance of 
the revolt of the Louisiana sugar planters from the Demo- 
cratic Party ; Sophia A. Walker shows the artistic impor- 
tance of the new Capitol at Albany ; E. I. Stevenson gathers 
up the musical events of the week, and M. E. Bamford 
tells of the horticultural quarantine on the Pacific Coast. 
Interesting letters from the missionary field are given, and 
the department of Religious Intelligence is well filled. C. 
L. Betts sings a poetical dirge over the grave of Holmes, 
and Charles K. Gaines and Mary E. Blake provide other 
poems ; while the stories are by Frank H. Sweet, Nellie E. 
C. Scott and Maud Wilkinson. 











PRESIDENT LINCOLN declared that it was a bad thing to 

swap horses in crossingastream. That iswhat Tammany 
has just been compelled to do in this city. Mr. Nathan 
Straus, whom it nominated for Mayor, has withdrawn 
from the ticket, and Tammany has cbosen one of its own 
number, ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant, to take his place. The 
reason alleged by Mr. Straus for withdrawing from the 
fight was the refusal of Senator Hill to oppose the placing 
of the State Democratic ticket at the head of the munici- 
pal ticket, supported by the State Democracy, the Repub- 
licaps and others. Mr. Straus thought this tantamount 
to a recognition of the regularity of the State Democracy, 
and that votes would be drawn from the Tammany munic- 
ipal ticket to that of the State Democracy and Committee 
of Seventy. But it is said that this was only his 
ostensible reason, and that his real objection was that he 
was not satisfied with the conditions which Tam- 
many wished to impose upon him. However this may 
be, he isout of the race anda regular Tammany man is 
substituted. Such a change in the midst of a campaign 
would bring great discouragement upon almost any other 
organization than Tammany; but the majority of Tam- 
many’s votes can probably be delivered for anybody whom 
the leaders agree upon. Mr. Grant will undoubtedly come 
nearer to polling the full Tammany vote than any other 
man, but there was a possibility of Mr. Straus getting 
many votes outside of Tammany. These votes will now 
go to the ticket of the Committee of Seventy, and the 
campaign becomes a straight and simple one between Tam- 
many and Anti-Tammany. On the one side 1s the ticket of 
the Committee of Seventy, composed of reputable Republic- 
ans and Democrats, and on the other side is the ticket of 
corrupt Tammany consisting only of members of its own 
organization. A direct appeal is made to the public to 
decide between the two. On the one side is the promise of 
reformation in the conduct of the affairs of the city and of 
good government ; on the other the only promise is a con- 
tinuance of the present infamous régime. Certainly de- 
cent, respectabie citizens ought not to hesitate long in 
choosing which ticket they wiil support. The outlook is 
bright indeed for good government. 








WE are accustomed to think of Science as a foe to 
Superstition. Ignorance is certainly no match for posi- 
tive knowledge, and Science lays claim to exactness. 
The opposition of the Church to the conclusions of what 
enlightened Christians recognize as the handmaid of re- 
ligion is a matter of history. Gallileo’s abjuration is the 
illustration that springs to every mind, and there are 
plenty of more modern instances. The abjuring Italian 
won in the end against the doctors of the Church, and 
knowledge has demolished many a superstition since. 
In half a century it has revolutionized India and Japan. 
The old Pagan beliefs cannot stand before it. 

To see Science invoked against Superstition is there- 
fore common enough; but to see Superstition calling 
Science to its aid is a rare spectacle. But this is just 
what has been done in France, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, and the 
results have now been made public. They have at 
Argenteuil a seamless robe which is declared to be the one 
Christ wore. This is one of a score or more of such 
garments discovered in the early and middle centuries. 
Two of these are in France, one at Argenteuil and the 
other at Tréves. These have survived the wreck of ages, 
while the holy tear, of Vendome, the sacred blood, of 
Bruges, the sacred tooth, of St. Medardus, together with 
a multitude of sacred objects of minor importance seem 
to have passed out of mind, if not out of existence. 

Now the holy coat of Argenteuil has stains upon it. 
The faithful believe that they are blood stains and that 
the blood is the sacred blood; but of course there are 
those that have serious doubts as to the age of the relic 
and particularly as to the character of the stains. To 
settie the doubts, the Bishop of Versailles resolved to 
submit the coat to the tests of science. He selected two 
eminent chemists, MM. Lafon and Roussel, and gave 
the task to them. They performed it, and have presented 
to the world the results in scientific terms. In brief, 

they used five different tests, which they describe, and 
their conclusion is tnus given : 

“To sum up: From the portion of the Coat marked with 
rust-colored spots, we obtained— 

“1, A faint green coloration, with the tincture of 
guaiacum and the essence of turpentine, 


SENATOR HILL began his campaign for Governor by 
deprecating the “threshing of old straw ” and the reviving 
of oidissues. What he referred to was the Maynard issue 
of last year, when the man wno aided Mr. Hill in the theft 
of the State Senate was defeated for the bench of the Court 
of Appeals by over 100,000 majority. Mr. Hill seems to 
have changed his mind with regard to that being an old 
issue since he opened the campaign, for he is now impor 
tuning Mr. Maynard to publish a letter which he addressed 
to him just before the nominating convention last year ad- 
vising bim not to be acandidaie. If Mr. Hill thinks that 
the publication of this letter, which Mr. Maynard declines 
to accede tu, will help his case he is far less sagacious than 
he is crediied with being. The trouble is that he bas en- 
tered upon acampaign of discouragements. He finds that 
the hurra ofthe nominating convention, which forced him 
into his present position against his will, is very different 
from the quiet, meditative audiences which gather in 
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various parts of the State to hear the issues discussed. The 


. people refuse to forget the Maynard incident, and they are 


also quick to see that Hill’s present attitude toward the 
Wilson tariff is very different from that which he assumed 
in the Senate, and that there is no reconciliation possible 
between his utterances then and his utterances now. It 
looks as tho he would be beaten almost as badly at the 
polls as Maynard was last year. 


Outro has given a good object lesson to the country how 
to deal witha mob. A Negro was charged with assault 
upon an aged woman. He was arrested for trial, but.a 
mob attempted to lynch him as he was being carried tothe 
courthouse. He was protected by militia, pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to twenty years imprisonment. Then 
on account of the mob the officers did not dare to remove 
him to the penitentiary. The militia resisted the attack of 
the crowd until a door of the courthouse was broken open, 
when, after abundant warning they fired upon the mob, 
and two were killed and two or three others mortally 
wounded, besides a number who received less serious 
wounds. The mob fell back, but yet the soldiers, nota 
hundredin all, did not dare to remove the Negro,nntil 
abundant aid was promptly supplied by Governor MbKin 
ley, and the offender was taken to the penitentiary. There 
was another mob a year ago in Ohio, just on the Kentucky 
line, which murdered an accused man ; but we do not be- 
lieve there will be another such mob for twenty years in 
the State after this sharp lesson which Governor McKinley 
has given. The officers and soldiers deserve credit for their 
courage and their long patience in a very trying case. 


WE are glad to receive The Examiner in its new form in 
which it appears with twenty pages and a cover, just a 
shade shorter and narrower than THE INDEPENDENT, with 
three columns to a page. We do not say that this size is 
any more beautiful or handy than that of The Outlook or 
Congregationalist, but’ it is convenient enough and it 
allows room to a paper which, like The Examiner, 
Harper’s Weekly and THE INDEPENDENT, finds it- 
self crowded for space in which to putits reading mat- 
ter. Thé Examiner is beyond all question the leading 
Baptist paper in the United States, and was never better 
edited than at present. It has had a succession of distin- 
guished editors, among whom may be mentioned Drs. 
Pharcellus Church, Martin B. Anderson, Edward Bright 
and Henry C. Vedder. We regret that in this, its first 
issue underthe new form, The Examiner should find it 
necessary to devote space that might be much better em- 
ployed to denying that the Baptist missionaries in foreign 
lands practice open communion. If they do, it is nothing 
against them, and they will not be honored the less for it 
in the North however it may be in our Southern States. 
And here is the New York Observer with the rime of its 
seventy-second year on its frosty pow, surprising us by 
coming out in the pertest young style possible, following 
the example of all the younger generation but looking a 
trifle fresher and more petite than any of them. 

“ Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way ?” 

But the old people must keep up with the procession or 
fall out,and we are heartily glad to see the old Observer, 
with which we had so many sharp tilts thirty.and forty 
years ago, when it was younger and not so wise as it is 
now, dancing to the same step and measure as The Evan- 
gelist and The Presbyterian. 


THE week adds nothing really new to the political history 
of the Old World. There has been no fresh battle in the 
Eastern war, only repurts unconfirmed of an opening en- 
gagement between the Chinese and Japanese armies on the 
banks of the Yalu River, and accounts of the completion 
of the repairs on a part of the Chinese fleet, and of the de- 
parture on transports from Japan of an army of forty 
thousand men. We must still wait for something 
decisive. And we are still waiting for the inevitable 
end of the struggle which the herculean Czar of Russia is 
making against death. Itis a strange race between Azrael 
and Hymen, between the progress of the royal malady and 
the speed of the train which brings the bride Alix that she 
may wed the Czarewitch before his father’s death. And 
there come strange rumors, which may be true, that the 
young heir does not want to accept the succession. He 
would much rather live a private life, and marry the 
Jewess he loves than receive a royal wife who is forced 
upon him, and standin the constant dread of assassina- 
tion. But how strange it is that the heir to the one throne 
in the world which bitterly persecutes the Jews should 
himself be enamored of a woman of that hated race! And 
what a chance there might be for a new Esther to give new 
salvation and protection against the Hamans of the nine- 
teenth century. The Czar has been a lover of peace, and 
his strong hand has kept back war. It is no wonder that 
the nations fear the event of a weak succession. 


WE have news that France proposes to.send 15,000 men 
to Madagascar for the purpose of compelling that island to 
accept French “protection.” This is the kind of protec- 
tion which the wolf gives to the lamb. Madagascar is not 
a barbarous country; its people and Government are 
Christian, and have attained a fair degree of civilization. 
The island affords the one conspicuous example of an Af- 
rican people who are becoming capable of self-government, 
and who should be allowed to try the experiment. Itis a 
misfortune if they are not to be allowed their independ- 
ence. France has no more right to steal Madagascar from 
its own well-organized Government than she has to 
impose her rule over Switzerland or the United States. It 
ig. pretty evident that the sympathy of the world is with 
Madagascar as against France. It is reported that the 
Malagasy Government has been collecting arms, and it is 
believed that it will make a sturdy resistance. It will be 
no easy march for the French from Tamatave to Antana- 
narivo, The road goes through a thick forest, where the 
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natives will have every advantage; and in the malarial 
district the French will have to fight fever as well as rifles. 
We anticipate and we hope for no holiday expedition. 


...-Here is another sign in the heavens of the approach- 
ing ecclesiastical millennium. At the meeting of the 
Northwestern Association (Congregational) of Pennsylva- 
nia, held in Allegheny, Penn., October 16th-18th, the sub- 
ject of church unity was given a prominent place. The 
offer for Christian Unity made by the Congregational 
churches of the New Jersey Association and indorsed by 
other States was presented by the Rev. H. M. Bowden, and 
a discussion of the question followed, participated in by 
representatives of the German Evangelical Synod of North 
America, the Methodist Protestant and the Baptist 
Churches. There was present through most of the meet- 
ings an accredited delegate from the Free Baptist Confer- 
ence. It is believed that the way is clear for a combined 
meeting of delegates from these and a number of other 
Churches, and that the near future will see alliances formed 
of at least local significance. The Rev. W. Schaefer, a 
pastor from the German Evangelical Synod, showed the 
great similarity between their principles and those of the 
Congregational churches; and if an alliance is desired by 
these churches, there seems to be nothing in the way but 
lack of acquaintanceship, which Christian interest and a 
little time will readily remove. 


....Mr. Vivekananda, the high priest from India, who 
made quite a sensation at the Parliament of Religions, 
and who has since remained in this country to expound 
Brahminism and accuse Christianity,can now go back to his 
own land with a genuine grievance against Christendom; for 
having occasion lately to visit Baltimore, the headquar- 
ters of the largest Christian denomination in this country,he 
was refused admission to every first-class hotel to which 
he applied butone, on account of his color. They looked 
at him, were puzzled at his straight hair, but convinced 
by his swarthy skin that he was some sort of a “ nigger,”’ 
and they would not admit him to sleepin a gentleman’s bed 
or sit at a gentleman’s table. So the man who looks down 
upon all Christian people as modern upstarts, and counts 
back his faith and his lineage to the source of the four 
world-streams in the navel of Asia, was set down by a 
hotel clerk as no better than a cotton belt ‘‘cullud pus- 
son.”’ He has our sympathy. 


..--As an illustration of the fact that not every Negro 
lynched in the South suffers this punishment for the 
“usual crime,” we take the case of Frank B. Hood, an in- 
telligent, well-behaved school-teacher, who was murdered 
a few weeks ago near Liberty, Amite Co., Miss., by a mob 
of three hundred white men for no other crime than because 
he had written letters to the county school superintendent 
complaining that he was not receiving thesalary promised. 
The letters were written plainly and honestly; but such 
talk toa superior white man was regarded as insolence. 
He heard that he was to be lynched, but he refused to run 
away, saying that he would take his chance. He took it 
and died. He had committed absolrtely no offense except 
that of venturing to answer back toa white man. Nobody 
has been arrested or punished forthe crime ; and yet Amite 
County claims to be civilized. 


....1tis curious to see a number of reform Democrats, 
who were very prominent a year ago in opposing the Tam - 
many-Hill régime, now declaring their intention of voting 
for Mr. Hill as Governor. One of them excuses himself on 
the ground that “* there is no short cut to the millennium ”’ 
and that if there were there would be little room for divine 
Providence in the affairs of men. In other words, this 
man’s conception of his duty in politics is to assist in de- 
laying the millennium of good government. A vote for 
Hill is the best way to accomplish that object. 

.... There is not a better loved clergymanin the whole 
metropolitan neighborhood than the Rev. Sylvester Malone, 
the Roman Catholic Brooklyn clergyman, who last week 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate in one 
parish. Father Malone has not only been a most devoted 
pastor but a liberal, independent man, too independent to 
be made abishop. While his Republican politics has kept 
him out of the line of promotion it has secured for him the 
honor of being elected one of the University Regents of the 
State. 


....-Our attention has been called to an unfortunate 
error, which in some unaccountable way crept into our 
account of the meeting of the American Board at Madison. 
Dr. J. D. Davis, of Japan, was reported as saying that 
former leaders in the Japanese churches, who have gone 
astray theologically, have been set aside, ‘‘and men of 
pure lives are taking their place.’”’ Dr. Davis made no 
such implication. What he did say was that ‘‘ men of deep 
spiritual power and faith are taking their place.” 


....A sharp-eyed correspondent has discovered one more 
Protestant religious paper in which a liquor advertisement 
has appeared ; but we are glad to say it is not published in 
America. President Loos, of Kentucky University, writes 
us that “in that most eminent and admirable French 
monthly, the Revue Chrétienne, of Paris,” appeared an ad- 
vertisement of “ vins et iqueurs fines,” and he adds that 
this offense was committed some years ago, but after 
de Pressensé’s editorship. 


....-Our blessing on young Princess Alix of Hesse, who 
declares that, while she is quite willing to join the Greek 
Church, she will not subscribe to the usual formula and 
pronounce her former religion accursed or assert that her 
conversion was due to the conviction that her own re- 
ligion was not founded on truth. And the woman’s will 
has been yielded to, as was right. This is really something 
of a breach in the wall of Russian bigotry. 


....It having been stated that no demand was made on 
the Constitutional Convention at Albany to adopt a Pro- 
hibitory Amendment, The Voice states that such a demand 
was made—by wire! 
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HEMPSTEAD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
1644—1894. 


BY THE REV. J. A. DAVIS. 








For three days, ending Tuesday night of last week, the 
Presbyterian church of Hempstead, L. I., celebrated its 
quarter millennial. On Sunday morning the Rev. J. B. 
Finch, of Amagansett, a former pastor, preached, and in 
the evening Dr. Franklin Noble, of New York City, also a 
former pastor. Monday afternoon was devoted to the his- 
tory of the church, the Rev. F. M. Kerr, the pastor, giving 
the historical address. This was followed by a few words 
of congratulation from the Moderator of the General As. 
sembly, Dr. S. A. Mutchmore, another address from Nas- 
sau Presbytery, and brief speeches by former pastors, 

The evening was occupied by addresses from Dr. J. p, 
Wells, of Brooklyn, Dr. Mutchmore, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. John Hall, of New York. Tuesday afternoon was 
Christian Endeavortime. The society listened to addregs- 
es by the Rev. Charles Park, of Astoria, Drs. B. B. Tyler 
and D. J. Burrell, of New York City, and the Rev. W. J. 
Peck, of Corona. The closing exercises were on Tuesday 
evening, which was devoted to the Sunday-school. 

1644-1894 suggests much or little as we understand the 
dash. In this case it means history, and history worth 
telling. Even when we limit it to the history of a single 
church,and that the old Hempstead church,it, nevertheless, 
has a story to tell. When the whole story of the Presby- 
terian church of Hempstead is told, as it cannot be here, it 
will surprise many a historian. In the early town records 
and the manuscript third edition of Thompson’s “ History 
of Long Island,” ready for publication when its author died, 
nearly half a century ago, facts of history await the Pres- 
byterian historian of the future. Quite certainly those 
who have written about the origin of American Presbyte- 
rianism studied neither. From those two sources most of 
the following facts are gathered. 

In 1634 Richard Denton, pastor of the Coley Presbyte- 
rian chapel in Halifax, Yorkshire, England, unable to ac- 
cept the decision of bishops and king regarding matters 
of religion, especially Sabbath-breaking, came, with at 
least a portion of his congregation, to this country, and 
settled in Massachusetts. A year later he moved to 
Wethersfield, Conn., and.in 1640, with from thirty to forty 
families of his parish, settled at Stamford. There appears 
to have been lack of harmony between the Presbyterian 
pastor and the Congregationalists, calied ‘‘ Independents” 
then ; and, in 1643, a committee from Mr. Denton’s parish 
visited Long Island and selected the vicinity of Hempstead 
a’ a suitable spot for peace, prosperity and God’s service. 
The following year—1644—the pastor and his flock moyed 
again, and settled on the site of the village of Hempstead. 
By an honest bargain, the colony bought from the Indians 
two-thirds of the present township, bearing the name of 
the church and village, and received a deed from the abor- 
iginal owners. 

It is probable that the other third was already in posses- 
sion of other settlers from Hemel-Hempstead, twenty-two 
miles northwest from London, England, and who gave the 
village its name. O’Callaghan, however, says the name 
came from Holland, and was written Heempstede. It is 
hardly safe to base any argument on the orthography of 
that time, surely not on that in the town records. 

In 1645 the settlers began the erection of a log church, to 
serve asa town hall also. Built near and united to the 
fort, it suggests days of war. This public building, as also 
its successor, was paid for by a tax on the town. The log 
church was not completed until 1648, and, after a score of 
years of service, was regarded as unsuitable for worship ; 
then the town decided by a vote to erect another place for 
worship; that, however, was built of oak siding, roofed 
with shingles and lined with pine boards, but unceiled. It 
was completed in 1678. By this time the people found less 
need of a fort, for they sold the old church and all of the 
fort, except that on the lot of a citizen, for two pounds and 
twelve shillings. According to an entry in the town 
records, the old church, if the interpretation of good judges 
be correct, remained in 1742, when a committee of three 
citizens was voted to take charge of and protect the old 
church ; it was also authorized toinvestigate, discover and 
prosecute, in the name of the town, those who had torn 
down and carried away a large portion of the material. 
Possibly this was not the first church, and as possibly may 
have been one erected in 1721. 

Tho Indians were treated fairly—their signature to the 
documents stating the fact being extant—they do not seem 
to have remained peaceful at alltimes. Part of the money 
for licensing the sale of beer, wine and strong drink was 
appropriated for the purchase of town ammunition ; and 
“every souldier and householder shall constantly keep in 
store by him a pound of powther and two pounds of lead or 
great shot,” form part of the results of a town meeting. 
Again, each enlisted man, or others resident for a month 
in the place, must provide themselves with arms and am- 
munition, and “attend to Marshall Disapline.” The town 
decided by vote to allow, at a certain time, all who wished 
to go as volunteers against the Indians; but the record 
says that ‘‘ as it was the busy time of harvest none went.” 

The church had from early days trouble with its own 
people. With town and church combined (according to 
the custom of those days), and both under thesame officers, 
there was a strong mingling of civic and ecclesiastical 
power. Rebels against one were counted rebels against 
the other authority, and treated accordingly. If laws are 
an index, moral difficulties were not few nor insignificant. 
Drunkenness was fined five guilders for the first offense, 
twenty for the second, and for the third the guilty one 
was summoned before the magistrate who might fine, ad- 
minister corporal punishment or banish him from the com- 
munity. Sabbath-breaking and profanity were reckoned 
crimes. Each person able to attend was commanded to be 
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present at two services on Sunday, at each fast day and 
thanksgiving service, or pay a penalty of five guilders for 
the first, ten the second, twenty the third; and for the 
fourth offense, similar treatment to that accorded the 
drunkard after the third offense, was administered. 

Twice each year the church officials must summon to a 
public assembly all accused of Sabbath-breaking, profanity 
and similar sins, and witnesses to testify to the evil, that 
the guilty might be punished. Those who had been pun- 
ished between these seasons were excused from attendance; 
witnesses charging such sins were compelled to appear or 
pay a fine. 

Infidelsand Quakers seem to have had little mercy shown 
them. The following law will indicate what the former 
might expect: “If any person within this government 
shall by direct, expressed, impious, and presumptious way, 
deny the true God and his attributes, he shall be put to 
death.”” The laws relating to the latter are less severe, but 
lacking in charity. 

Before the half of its first century of life had passed the 
church learned by bitter experience what battling for sal- 
arymeans. Mr. Denton was paid, in quarterly payments, 
seventy pounds annually. Men were chosen by vote to 
assess the property, presumably land, of the citizens, and 
collect from each his share of the salary. Tho there seems 
to be little evidence that the first pastor, or even the sec- 
ond (the Rev. Jonah Fordham), was compelled to wait long 
for his due, the third (the Rev. Jeremiah Hobart, written 
Hubard and Hubbart in the record), knew what it was to 
wait. Tho promised seventy pounds annually, free fire- 
wood brought to his door, given at first three acres of 
“home ground,” later fifty acres more, and another fifty 
added after, and @ parsonage, doubtless, built, according 
to a vote taken May 30th, 1682, he was compelled to apply 
to the court for an order on the community for his salary. 

Six years later Mr. Hobart left ‘because many of his 
parishioners had become Quakers, and others so indifferent 
that they would not pay his salary unless compelled to do 
so.” From that time, and doubtless largely for the reason 
that sent him away, the church was pastorless until 1717, 
when the Rev. Joseph Lamb became stated supply, or pas- 
tor, and remained for six years. 

Before Mr. Hobart resigned there had begun the great- 
est difficulty that the church had ever been called to meet. 
Backed by the Colonial Government, specially by Lord 
Cornbury, the Governor, Episcopalianism was seeking a 
foothold everywhere, and sought to establish itself at 

Hempstead. The opportunity came with the inroads of 
Quakers and indifference; and in 1704, the Rev. John 
Thomas, an Episcopalian clergyman, and seemingly an ex- 
cellent man, tho devoted to his church more than the best 
interests of the Master’s Kingdom demanded, was sent by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to work 
at Hempstead. Thohe met with great opposition, he was 
allowed the use of the parsonage, and given the church for 
conducting service. To prevent excessive opposition, and 
doubtless int the interests of the kingdom, he agreed 
to dispense with the usages, in part, of the Church of Eng- 
land; and so continued the acting pastor of the church for 
many years. Perhaps unintentionally, he led the people 
toward Episcopalianism, and when he died, in i724, he left 
a divided church and bitter sectarian feeling. 

Tho the Presbyterians “constituted a very great major- 
ity of the people in the parish, they were excluded from the 
edifice they had aided to erect.” They tried by various 
means, yet did not appeal to the courts, as did like sufferers 
at Jamaica, to regain church and parsonage, but in vain. 
Had they followed the example of those in the town named 
they might have also regained their property. Cast down, 
defeated, driven from their position by the power of Gov- 
ernor Cornbury, they did not despair. Unable to pay a 
preacher’s salary, they ‘held occasional meetings in the 
old house, relying upon stated preaching,” or occasional 
supplies, and ‘‘in this way kept themselves from being 
scattered or swallowed up by the new party.” 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, the Rev. Joshua 
Hart, who had probably for his devotion to the cause of in- 
dependence been driven away, returned, and again became 
stated supply. The people: rallied and returned to their 
house of worship, repaired it, and anew started to 
build up Presbyterianism and further the work of the 
Gospel. In 1803 a fire destroyed the old edifice; but 
plucking courage from what might to many have pro- 
duced despair, the people determined to build again, and 
two years later they had a comfortable building ready for 
service on the same foundation. That building remained 
until 1846, when it was moved to another site to serve as 
a parsonage, while a much larger structure took its place, 
and yet stands a monument to a persevering people. 

Years ago, in the General Assembly, the announcement 
was made that the birthplace and date of birth of the 
great Presbyterian church had been discovered beyond 
dispute; and, further, that the father of American Pres- 
byterianism had been discovered too. Snow Hill, Mary- 
and, received well-deserved praise, and Francis Makemie 
came near canonization as the great Presbyterian father. 
Just in time to keep him among the ordinary saints of the 
calendar, an announcement was made that nearly took 
away the breath of the worthy divines. Jamaica, it was 
said, was older by decades than Snow Hill. Satisfied that 
its antiquity was undisputed, Jamaica moved forward to 
take the seat allotted tothe Mother of Presbyterianism. 
Hardly was the place filled before a quiet voice came. from 
ancient Hempstead, asking Jamaica to resign that throne 
to the real Mother. 

Mr. Denton was a Presbyterian. His successor in the 
Coley Chapel testifies to the fact; so do others. His own, 
and the difficulties of his parish, with the Independents of 
New England, hint that the lack of harmony was owing to 
denominational differences. The name of the church— 
Christ’s First Presbyterian Church—declares its denomina- 
tion. No evidence appears that the name was ever changed. 
It seems to have been the original name, and given because 
t was the first of its kind in America. The people were 

alled Presbyterians by the Rev. Mr. Jenny, the Episcopa’ 
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lian rector in 1728, and by the Rev. John Thomas in 1705, 
when he says that the people among whom he had come to 
labor were “generally independents and Presbyterians.” 
Affidavits, relating to the taking of their property by the 
Episcopalians, probably made early in the eighteenth cen- 
ee call them Presbyterians, and declare that they are 
such, 


Nyack, N. Y. 


almost all its furniture, during the night of July 10th 
near Miner’s Mills, by some unknown miscreant. 

The work begun May ist in Wilkesbarre has only just 
now closed in Scranton, During these five months two 
large tents, seating together three thousand persons, have 
been filled almost every night, while the closing meetings 
of the campaign in certain places have filled the tent from 
nine o’clock in the morning until ten o’clock at night. Mr. 
Schiverea has often held men’s mass meetings on Saturday 
nights, and then perhaps has held three services on Sun- 
day. Every day thousands have heard the simple Gospel 
preached, and in all about three hundred thousand people 
have listened attentively to the message. Some three 
thousand cards have been signed by persons who were anx- 
ious about their souls’ salvation, but this record is, of ne- 
cessity, very imperfect. The churches have received many 
additions to their membership, but the returns are not all 
in yet. The churches themselves have been stirred and re- 
freshed, and a most gracious work has been accomplished. 

Forty Fort, Penn. 
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TENT WORK IN THE COAL REGIONS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS. 








“‘A GOOD many people are watching this thing,” said Mr. 
Moody to the ministers of the Wyoming Valley, in a meet- 
ing of the Wilkesbarre Cleric at the opening of the tent 
campaign. “If this kind of work is successful here, I be- 
lieve in another summer you will see revival tent work 
carried on in a good many places.” 

‘‘Thave no doubt that we shall succeed in reaching the 
masses,” he said again. ‘‘ Men will come to the tent whom 
you couldn’t get within a block of yourchurches. They 
don’t have to dress up to go to a tent, as they feel they 
must do when they go tochurch. The man who has holes 
in his shoes can hide his feet in the crowd about the sides 
of the tent; the woman with an unfashionable bonnet or 
an old shawl can come and bring her baby and feel at 
home ; and the barefoot boy, with only one suspender, can 
push his way under the canvasas cheerfully as tho he were 
going to the circus.” 

Truly, if this work could succeed in the Wyoming an- 
thracite coal region, it can succeed anywhere. In acom- 
munity which is fully balf Roman Catholic: more than 
three-fourths foreign; with a drifting population; with 
1,400 licensed saloons—not to mention speak-easies—in a 
single county whose population is 200,000, there was plenty 
of material to work on, and not a few hindrances to be 
overcome. But it has snceceeded without any qualifica- 
tion. The extent of territory was large,and the various 
places where the tents were pitched widely different in 
their needs and make-up; but from first to last the meet- 
ings have been helpful, quickening, awakening. 

In the Wyoming and Lackawanna Valleys, which com- 
prise the northern anthracite coal field in Pennsylvania, 
in a district only forty miles from north to south, by five 
or six miles in breadth, there are no less than three hun- 
dred thousand persons. Theincorporated towns and cities 
lie side by side, with little open country between. In these 
clustering towns and villages there are swarms of foreign- 
ers or the children of foreigners who are almost unreached 
by the churches—in spite of all that the churches have 
done or can do. / 

An incident which occurred near the close of the cam- 
paigu will serve to identify the class of men reached by 
these tent meetings. Just after the news of the awful loss 
of life by the forest fires in Minnesota, Evangelist Schiverea 
requested that the prayers of the audience be united in 
asking for rain. No rain has fallen in this part of Penn- 
sylvania for many weeks and there was great scarcity, and 
even suffering for want of water. The prayers offered 
were many and earnest. The evangelist closed the pre- 
liminary service of prayer before the sermon with a char- 
acteristic prayer, simple and direct for rain. He was only 
fairly launched into his sermon when a sudden shower of 
rain, which did not extend to other localities at that hour, 
pattered on the roof of the tent. During the night copious 
showers fell, and the long droutn was broken. But when 
the first dash of rain came upon the tent, some man in the 
audience, more used to theatrical effects than to prayer- 
meetings, began to applaud for the prompt answer to the 
prayer, until Mr.Schiverea led the audience in singing 
“‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” : 

The method of directing this campaign and the financial 
management have been almost ideally simple and ideally 
perfect. The Rev. Thomas W. Swan, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church of West Pittston, who first broached the 
matter to Mr. Moody, after visiting various meetings held 
by Mr. Moody last year at the World’s Fair, has been the 
mainspring of the movement in the Wyoming Valley ; but 
the responsibility has been shared and divided by a busi- 
ness men’s committee, made up of the chairmen of various 
local committees. These local committees were chosen by 
the churches in any given community where the Christian 
people desired to have the tent pitched. The churches which 
would co-operate were then asked by thecentral committee 
to raise a certain amount of money for the necessary ex- 
penses of the campaign proportionate to the membership 
and ability of each church. The larger and richer churches 
of Wilkesbarre, Scranton and Pittston helped the weak, 
struggling churches, while all alike were blessed, the rich 
churches in giving and in quickened religious life, while 
the poorer churches were blessed in increased membership 
and better spiritual tone. The local committees have had 
charge of the local expenses, advertising, printing, choirs, 
etc.; while the business men’s committee have had 
charge of the tents, seats, music books, etc., and the pay- 
ment and placing of the workers. It has been found that 
when good men are secured the voluntary offerings will 
pay the running expenses. 

For some weeks before the pitching of the tents the 
Messrs. Whittle and Bliss, with Mr. George C. Stebbins, 
held prayer-meetings in and about Wilkesbarre for Chris- 
tian people, preparatory to the evangelistic work in the 
tents. Preaching in the tents was to have begun about 

May 20th; but a long, cold spell of rainy weather pre- 
vented. It did not, however, hinder the opening of the 
campaign in the great Armory in Wilkesbarre, where Mr. 
Moody crowded four thousand people night after night, 
many being compelled to turn away. 

During all these meetings, with {their miscellaneous 
crowds, there has been no disturbance nor hindrance of any 
sort, except one. Perhaps the presence of influential men 
as members of the local committee in each place has had 
the effect of preventing any disturbance. The single ex- 

ception was the burning of the larger of the two tents, with 
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ACTION OF THE CHRISTIAN CONVENTION ON 
M UNION. 


LAST week we reported the first week’s discussion of 
union with other denominations at the Quadrenniai Con- 
vention of the Christian Convention held in Haverhill, 
Mass. Our report was interrupted after President D. A. 
Long’s substitute had been defeated by a vote of two to one. 
and the report of the committee had been referred back for 
amendment. On Monday morning the amended report 
was brought in of which the following is the closing para- 
graph, with the resolutions as adopted by the Conven- 
tion: 


“Our action should not limit itself to the members of any one 
body. Any Christian or body of Christians who will meet us, as 
we would meet them, to devise measures for interdenominational 
and inter-Christian fraternization and co-operation for Gospel 
work shall have a sincere welcome. We hold and avow ourselves 
ready to work together with any body on conditions simply Chris- 
tian for simply Christian ends. Your committee would, there- 
fore, recommend that this Convention’express itself in the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions : 

** WHEREAS, It is a fundamental principle with our Christian 
body that the followers of Christ should not be divided, but 
united in a combined work for the upbuilding of the kingdom of 
righteousness, and 

* WHEREAS, Generally among Christians and bodies of Chris- 
tians in recent times there isa strong tendency in this direction, 
so much so that recently direct overtures have come to us from 
the Congregationalists for closer fraternal relations and co- 
operative action,and ~ Py 

“ WHEREAS, We are in favor of any practical measures which 
promise greater good for Christ through wider co-operation 
among his disciples, therefore, 

* Resolved, (1) That the American Christian Convention ap- 
prove the formation of a Co-operative Union between the Chris- 
tians and the Congregationalists, or any other denomination 
seeking such union, or between the Christians and any one of the 
others; it being understood that the co-operating bodies are in 
parity of Christian standing; and that the Co-operative Union 
is not based upon doctrinal tests. 

“ Resolved, (2) That the Christian bodies entering such Co-opera- 
tive Union are to have common interest in spreading the Gospel, 
and are to labor for the promotion of the common welfare; but that 
its work is to be conducted without detriment to any institutions 
as at present constituted, such as churches, conferences, conven- 
tions, associations, publishing houses, mission boards, colleges 
and theological seminaries, and without impairing the vigorous 
prosecution of existing enterprises. 

“ Resolved, (83) That members of churches within such Co- 
onerative Union,on change of residence toa community unpro- 
vided with a church of their own people, be encouraged to join 
some church within the co-operating bodies in preference to any 
other. 

** Resolved, (4) That should any ministers who are members of 
any of the co-operating bodies accept calis from any churches of 
any of the other bodies, their names may be held on the lists of 
members of their own bodies while in good standing and remain- 
ing within the Union, provided that their names should not stand 
on corresponding lists of two bodies. 

“ Resolved, (5) That we advise the appointment by this Conven- 
tion of a Commission of twelve members, to act in concert with 
similar commissions of other bodies on all matters pertaining to 
the interests involved. 

“ Resolved, (6) That in any action of the Commissions, the vote 
of one-third of the members present representing any one body, 
shall negative the action proposed so far as our body is con- 
cerned. 

“ Resolved. (7) That this body approves the taking of similar 
action by State associations or conferences or other subordinate 
bodies, but that all action may be subject to revision by the na- 
tional bodies represented in any co-operative union. 

“* Resolved, (8) THat it is the opinion and sentiment of this Con- 
vention that the ultimate ideal of Christian union is the union of 
all the followers of Christ in one body, in an organic union, in- 
spired with the spirit of the Master, existing and acting with 
single reference to carrying on his work, building up his king- 
dom, and bringing the world to Christ ; and we would encourage 
and co-operate with any and all measures looking to this end.”’ 

The Commissioners appointed were: The Rev. Messrs. 
J. B. Weston, D.D., Stanfordville, N. Y.; J. J. Sum- 
merbell, D.D., Lewisburg, Penn.; Elisha Mudge, Brit- 
ton, Mich.; Albert Dunlap, Columbus, 0.; Robert Harris, 
Urbane, Il.; T. M. McWhinney, D.D., Marion, Ind.; C. J. 
Jones, D.D., Norfolk, Va.; Martyn Summerbell, D.D., 
Lewiston, Me.; B. Mason, Springboro, Penn.; John Whit- 
taker, Weaubleau, Mo.; the Rev. J. T. Phillips, Graysville, 
Ind., and E. L. Goodwin, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

This report differed from that first presented in that it 
provided for a “ co-operative union” instead of a federal 
“ alliance”: and also in providing that such co-operative 
union with other denominations shall be conducted by a 
committee of twelve, the vote of one-third of whom shall be 
sufficient to defeat any proposed action. The object of 
the large committee was to represent the denomination 
more completely in any action, and the reason for the 
power of veto by one-third was to prevent any action for 
union with other denominations whichshould not have the 
general consent of the churches. After debate lasting all 
day Monday, and the almost unanimous defeat of every 
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amendment offered, the report of the committee was 
adopted unanimously, on motion of President Long, and 
the Convention sang the Doxology. 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 


THE convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was opened October 10th, in 
Washington. One feature of it was the preceding of the 
actual convention by a Quiet Day, under the direction of 
Bishop Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., of Vermont. The order of 
service included morning and evening prayer and the 
Litany, three addresses and periods of silent prayer and 
meditation. Thesubject was the different departments of 
human life as revealed in the character of our Lord set 
forth in the Gospels, and classified as the domestic life, the 
active life and the devotional life. Christ’s domestic life 
with his family and his social life with his friends, were 
spoken of as upholding the great obligation of family rela- 
tionship serving thus the best interests of the country. 
Bishop Hall called attention to the fact that the first vir- 
tue recorded of our Lord is that he was subject to his 
parents, not only Mary but Joseph, and his filial love never 
wavered even unto the end. Christ’s active life was de- 
scribed as exhibiting one standard for all departments, not 
one for business and another for religious service ; showing 
divine patience with and interest in the woman of Samaria 
as well as Peter and even Judas. The thought of the af- 
ternoon address was our Lord’s devotional life, in which he 
used human means, as solitude and fasting, assisted by the 
Holy Spirit and relying mucb upon thehelp of prayer. 

Theconvention proper opened on Thursday with an attend- 
ance larger than on any previous time, the register show- 
ing about 1,300. At the opening service the charge to the 
Brotherhood was delivered by Bishop William Paret, D.D., 
of Maryland. He dwelt upon the cordial sympathy felt for 
the Brotherhood throughout the Church, and prayed that 
it might have a long and useful career. Permanent life, 
however, he showed, must depend upon definite and suffi- 
cient purpose, resolute devotion and efficient organization. 
The purpose of the Brotherhood, he affirmed,was the single 
aim of seeking and finding young men. and bringing them 
to Christ in his Church by a definite lineof action. He held 
that it should be distinctly a layman’s association, depre- 
cating the admission of clergymen to its membership, lest 
the definiteness of aim should be lost somewhat. So he 
disapproved of some of the developments in conducting 
missions, visiting hospitals, managing Sunduy-schools, 
etc., all of which were, he thought, good, but did not apply 
to the Brotherhood, which was in danger of losing the 
simplicity of its first aim, to overcome the prevalence of 
unbelief and estrangement from the Church in the young 
men of the present times. There were addresses of welcome, 
and then reports from the South and West, and from Can- 
ada and Scotland. The election of officers followed, and 
James Houghtelin, of Chicago, Ill., was reelected Presi- 
dent. 

Tn the afternoon came the report of the council. Accord- 
ing to this there are forty-four State or local organizations 
in active existence. One hundred and sixty-nine new 
chapters have been formed since September, 1893, and 
there are now 1,034 chapters on the active roll. Some of 
the instances of the work accomplished by them are as 
follows: a Brotherhood Relief Station and Employment 
Bureau in Chicago, Sunday services in hospitals and pris- 
ons in Philadelphia and New York, and distribution of 
cards of invitation to the churches throughout the hotels 
in different cities. In Boston a Brotherhood man is on 
duty at several hctels for an hour before service to give 
information about the locality of different churches, The 
Week of Denial yielded a fund of over $1,500 for the sup- 
port of a Brotherhood missionary, Mr. Charles H. Evans, 
who sailed recently for mission work in Japan under the 
auspices of the Cathedral Chapter in Faribault, Minn. 
There are seventy-five chapters in the boys’ departmeut of 
the Brotherhood. The reports from Canada, Scotlaud and 
Australia showed advance in every section. lhe report 
went on tosay that the shortcomings and dangers do not, 
in their view, lie in the direction of departure from orig- 
inal objects and rules, but in the lack of complete conse- 
cration of heart, mind and energy to Christ and his king- 
dom. The power of personal life is seen to be weaker than 
it should be. 

In the afternoon there wasa powerful address by Mr. W. 
C. Sturgis, of Christ Church, New Haven, on the motive 
of prayer, to be based, as he said, upon our individual 
conception of the attributes of God, and according as that 
conception is high or low will be the motive for prayer. 
Bishop Hall followed with an address on how to pray ; 
prayer is the lifting up, not of the voice or words, but of 
the heart to God. The proceedings on Friday included the 
general conference on the Brotherhood boys, especially the 
methods and possibilities of that department and its rela- 
tion to other departments. In the afternoon Bishop Potter 
gave an address on the city and the nation, claiming that the 
Brotherhood does well to press its attention earnestly to- 
ward the work in the great cities. A cordial reference to 
Dr. Parkhurst was received with great enthusiasm. The 
topic of what the clergy expect from the Brotherhood was 
spoken on by Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, who claimed 
that the office of Brotherhood is not so much to create new 
duties as to emphasize the plainest duties to Christian 
men, and especially the necessity for positive belief in the 
miraculous incarnation of our Lord. 
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....The House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church met last week in this city to elect a successor to 
Bishop Paddock, of Olympia, who died last March. The 
sessions were secret. Several nominations, it is said, were 
made but were not announced, but en the second day it 
was decided to translate Bishop William Morris Barker, of 
Western California, to this see, which is. a missionary 
jurisdiction in the State of Washington. The vacancy 
caused by this translation will be filled by appointment by 
the primate. 


THE INDEPENDEN4,. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE trustees of Professor Swing’s enterpri-e at Cen- 
tral Music Hall in Chicago have decided to disband, there 
being no longer a bond of union to hold them together. 


--».Last week a requiem for the repose of the soul of the 
Count of Paris was sung in the Catholic cathedral at Mon- 
treal. The élite of the French-Canadian society were pres- 
ent, but the Republicans were conspicuous by their absence. 


..--The Board of Managers of the American McAll Asso- 
ciation have chosen as their representative secretary the 
Rev. Thomas L. Gulick, one of the well-known missionary 
family, and who has been engaged in mission work in 
Spain and the Sandwich Islands. 


.... The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is ar- 
ranging to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of its his- 
tory, in this city, by a ten-day conference in October, 1896. 
All denominations are invited to participate in the confer- 
ence. Bishop Walters, of this city, is chairman of the com- 
thittee. 


....The Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church acknowledges a total of receipts for six months of 
$268,168, a net gain of $83,359 over the amount for the cor- 
responding period of last year. Every department shows a 
gain except the donations from churches, which show a 
loss of $5,755. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the Orthodex Greek 
Church on this continent was celebrated on October 7th, 
which also coincided with the feast of St. Sergius, one of 
the earliest apostles of Russia. Mass was said partly in 
Slavonic, partly in Greek and partly in English, the re- 
sponses, however, being in Slavonic. 


..--According to the latest reports it is definitely decided 
that Archbishop Satolli is to be made a cardinal. Reports 
have been spread that the bearer of the red beretta is on his 
way to this country already. It is stated that his elevation 
to this office willin no way disturb his official relations 
with the Vatican so far as they concern his administration 
of matters in this country. 


...-Notwithstanding the opposition to Protestent work 
in Spain, manifested in the difficulty about the acknowl- 
edgment of the bishop consecrated by Archbishop Plun- 
kett, of Ireland, it is said that another Protestant church 
school is to be founded in the Madrid district, and that 
work will be begun at once. Several of the newspapers, 
especially of the Carlist faction, are pronounced in their 
attack upon the Protestants. 


....-The missionary campaigns in the interests of home 
and foreign misssions so enthusiastically adopted at the 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Cleveland, have grown 
and widened until there are rallies and extension meetings 
held or planned for in most of the States of the North be- 
tween Maine and California. Fifty were held iu Cinciu- 
nati September 23d, thirty in Pittsburg on September 
30th, thirty in Buffalo October 7th, and twenty in Roches- 
ter October 14th, and so in other places. 


....-The Convention of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance closed in this city last week. At one of the meet- 
ings there was a remarkable manifestation of religious 
ardor in an effort to raise $50,000 for the fund. A music 
teacher led in the consecration of special gifts, offering a 
gold watch. This was followed by others until quite a 
collection of watches and jewels of various kinds were 
heaped upon the altar, much in the same way as was done 
two years ago at Round Lake. 

...-According to the Census of 1891 the population of 
British India and the native States was 287,223,481, an in- 
crease of 34,000,000 in ten years. Of these, according to 
religion, there were 207,731,727 Hindus, 57,321,164 Moham- 
medans, 9,820,467 aboriginals, 7,131,361 Buddhists, 2,284,380 
Christians, 1,907,833 Sikhs, 1,416,638 Jains, 89,904 Parsis, 
17,194 Jews, and 42,763 of other religions. Of the Christian 
population 1,315,263 were certified to be Roman Catholics, 
and the remainder 969,117, with the exception of a few hun- 
dred Syriacs, etc., Protestants. 


.---Cardinal Vaughan, of England, has been creating 
considerable of a sensation by his statements as to the 
growth of Roman Catholicism in England. To this‘a 
Roman Catholic layman has replied in the Westminster 
Gazette, claiming that as a whole in the United Kingdom 
the number of Catholics has fallen off about a million and 
a half within fifty years. He says that in 1841 the Roman 
Catholics were 26 per cent. of the population, but in 1891 
had dropped to 16 percent. In England, Wales and Scot- 
land only 6 per cent. are Roman Catholics, and most of 
these, he says, are Irish immigrants. 

...-Speaking of the recent statement of Bishop A. C. 
Coxe, of Western New York, concerning the result of the 
symposiam of KpiscopAl bisbops in THE INDEPENDENT 
and the action of the Presbyterian General Assembly di- 
recting that further correspondence between its committee 
and that of the Episcopal Church be suspended for the 
present, The Presbyterian, of Pniladelphia, remarks that 
the Presbyterian Churck is in “‘no haste to close negotia- 
tions of so much moment.”’ The Church is ready, it de- 
clares, to receive any communication which the Episcopal 
committee may have to offer, but the Church must know 
“with perfect certainty the precise ground on which it 
stands as a party to a most important negotiation.” As it 
must know this from the highest authority in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, it must wait until the General 
Convention of that body in October, 1895. Bishop Coxe 
had spoken of the resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly as “‘ the seal and death warrant which must close 
our correspondence.’’ 

.... The Rev. W. R. Reynolds, of St. Peter, Minn., writes 
to approve our suggestion that the Week of Prayer be ob- 
served in the fall instead ofinJanuary. He states that the 
Presbyterian General Assembly took action in 1891 favor- 
able to a change and directed the stated clerk to bring the 
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matter to the attention of the Evangelical Alliance and to 
the denominations. He did so, but received no encourage- 
ment from the Alliance. In consequence of this overtures 
from several presbyteries calling for a change of time and 
return to the orignal subject of the Week Prayer, the 
conversion of the world, were not appro/e { 13tt he change 
of time, but as to the other point. By ome unexplained 
oversight the action taken by the Assembly of 1892 never 
found its way into the minutes, and for that and other rea- 
sons nothing further has been attempted in this matter. 
Mr. Reynolds, as the result of extended conversation, is pre 
pared to say that there is a more or less decided and wide- 
spread desire in the Presbyterian Church for a change, and 
he believes that the fall of the year rather than the spring 
would be the preference of most. 


....-The series of religious meetings in New Bedford, - 
referred to a few weeks since, closed Wednesday night, 
October 10th. The great audience joined in the doxol- 
ogy with which the evangelist was greeted as he 
came on the platform, as only men can sing whose hearts 
are touched of God. In addition to the total absence of 
those objectionable features which so often accompany 
such movements, a significant feature of the meetings 
was the large number of people who came from the ex- 
tremities of the city and were won to Christ. The work- 
ing people of the city were greatly helped, scores of them 
being reached. On Sunday, October 7th, a “men’s meet- 
ing ’”’ was held in the rink at3.P.M. Fully 2,500 men gath- 
ered to bear Mr. Jackson preach a wonderful sermon on 
drifting. But few of the thousands will ever forget that 
hour. The eager, upturned faces, bedewed with tears, the 
suspended silences after the conclusion:of argument, the 
deep reverence which accompanied the entire meeting, 
the quiet assent to the worker’s request to stand forth for- 
ever for Christ, the great number of men who determined 
there and then to reform their lives, cannot fail to power- 
fully affect the religious lifeof the city. About 800 people 
have been led to seek the kingdom of God in these meet- 
ings. Many honest persons who had serious objections to 
evangelistic work have been completely won over by the 
careful and judicious work which has been done during 
the past five weeks. The movement originated hurriedly 
and without system ; but the pastors were solidly united, 
and as the work went forward system and order took 
shape, and the close of the meetings saw all bills paid and 
the greatest unanimity prevailing among all the pastors, 
some fourteen in number. Christian union is an accom- 
plished fact when men work for the salvation of men. It is 
only when men work for a sect that disunion begins. 


Missions. 


MISS MELTON’S ASSAILANTS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN A. AINSLIE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boar). 





IN the issue of THE INDEPENDENT of July 26th I find the 
following : 

“ We are glad to see that the State department has received a 
dispatch from Minister Terrell, who has returned to Constanti- 
nople, denying the report that the assailants of Miss Melton have 
been released. He says that the men are still in jail, but the trial 
has been postponed for lack of witnesses.” 

Ido not know the source of Minister Terrell’s informa- 
tion, but am certain he has been misinformed. I was in 
Mosul last June, and have kept in constant correspondence 
with our agent in that city ever since. While in that city 
I was told that nearly all the prisoners nad been released. 
One man only is held iu prison of all whohave been proved 
guilty. Some have beendismissed. Two were allowed to 
go home ou a promise that they would find bail after reach- 
ing Amadia. I have inquired carefully, but have not yet 
learned that they have found any bail ‘Tne last that I 
knew of them, they were seekiug election to the town 
council of Amadia. A few others are held in prison, nomi- 
nally on charge of being connected with this case, but in 
reality for other crimes that they have committed. They 
have, in reality, little or no connection with this case. 

Last May, while I was absent from the city a few 
days, the judge of the Mosul court called the witnesses to 
give their testimony for the third time. They were assured 
that this was a mere form, preparatory to reading the 
sentence inopen court. Pastor Zkhurya (who was with 
Miss Melton at the time of the attack) gave the same 
testimony he had given twice before. The judge at once 
proposed to throw out his evidence, as Pastor Zkhurya was 
an interested party. ‘‘ He draws part of his salary through 
the missionaries!’ But the public prosecutor, and other 
members of the court, did not sustain this idea of the 
judge, and the evidence was received as valid. Two or 
three other witnesses were treated in the same way, their 
evidence being finally accepted. 

One witness utterly denied the testimony he had given 
on a previous occasion. He was at once sent to prison. 
One Moslem was called, Yaseen Agha, who has been our 
agent in Amadia for nearly a year. When he had given 
his testimony, the judge began to reproach him bitterly 
for being our agent. ‘‘ You are a Moslem, why do you de- 
mean yourself to serve these foreign Christians?” etc. The 
other members of the court rebuked the judge for using 
such rough and illegal language. He at first tried to de- 
fend himself, but finally denied that he had spoken in such 
a way tothe witness. [I was told by a member of the court 
that every man there would sign a statement that the 
judye had thus unjustly rebuked the witness. Also that 
if we should follow this up, the judge must be censured 
and deposed. Besides these witnesses, the Government 
have in their hands all the testimony taken by Abdallah 
Pasha, who was seut by them to Amadia to learn all he 
could about the case. He brought back a full written re- 
port, giving conclusive evidence of the guilt of several men. 
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On thestrength of this report these men were imprisoned. 
This report of their own agent is still in the hands of the 
Government, yet the men are released. 

Our agent in Mosul, writing to me last week on this case, 
said: “ Inshallah, Mashallah, matucklus ila Mashallah,” 
which being freely translated is: “If only God would, but 
he does not will, and it will not end until he wills.” 


Maxgpin, TURKEY. ak 


STAMPING OUT THE CHRISTIANS IN KUR- 
DISTAN. 
BY JOHN H. SHEDD, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 











Two of our missionaries have just returned from a three- 
weeks’ tour in the border districts under Turkish rule. 
The sad story of misery and oppression and privation they 
tell compels us to report that the Nestorian Christians are 
being stamped out of their ancestral homes. The process 
jsan oldone. The people are tenacious and cling to the 
fields and graveyards and stone churches of their fathers ; 
put village after village is being uprooted by the cruel tax- 
ation and misrule of the Turk and the repeating rifle in 
the hands of the Kurd. In the annals of the past we read 
how the wild mountain eastward from the plains of As- 

_syria was Christianized, and held in the Christian name for 
many ages. The strong fortress and town of Arbil was cap- 
tured by the Moslems six hundred years ago, and the pop- 
ulation driven into the mountains. The many valleys 
eastward, now possessed by Kurds, were once Christian, as 
attested by the ruins of churches in many places. - 

The process of stamping out the Christians has been 
going on before our eyes in the last thirty years, especially 
in the districts of Zaboor and Shemisdeen. In the former 
two large villages were very open to mission effort. Good 
schools were taught, and the whole people were being en- 
lightened ; but ‘‘ the Shadow of the Kurd” was over them. 
Our two preachers were driven out by the Ku rdish ban- 
dits. One was nearly killed ; and now both these villages 
are deserted by the Christians except a family or two in 
each, who cling to the Church, and are barely tolerated, in 
deep poverty. In Shemisdeen affairs are nearly as bad. 
There were eighteen villages in a fairly prosperous condi- 
tion thirty years ago. At that. time Sheik Obeidullah, 
who later became famous in his raid upon Persia, arose, in 
fiercehatred of the Christians. He openly proclaimed that 
the Son of Mary should ruleno longer. One of the largest 
and most ancient churches was named St. Simon, the son 
of the tanner who was adistinguished martyr in the fourth 
century. This church was attacked by the Kurds and de- 
molished, not a stone left to show its site. Since then the 
Christian population bas been plundered of their flocks 
and grain, and every family mourns its young man killed 
by violence. Fear on every side, the people a prey to their 
enemies, the Turks practically in partnership with the 
Kurds; the result is a famished remnant. This beautiful 
valley is the home of the Mutran—the ecclesiastic next in 
ravk to the Patriarch; but the poor man is disheartened, 
fallen into that despair which yields tothe misery upon his 
people without an effort. 

A day’s journey north of this district is the Plain of 
Gawar, bounded on the west by a wall of rocky ramparts 
under the snowy peaks of Jelu, and on the east by the 
hills which form the frontier of Persia. This plain isa 
real granary under good government, but a dismal desert 
now. For. twenty-five years or more before the Russo- 
Turkish War there was good government; but since 1877 
all justice and security have fled. Mrs. Bishop described 
the sad condition four years ago (Contemporary Review, 
May, 1891, ‘‘ The Shadow of the Kurd’’). Since then fam- 
ine has been added to the terrible cruelties of Kurds and 
Turks. The people are scattered, or are crouching in their 
villages in utter destitution. 

Just west of Gawaris Jelu. The first valley is Ishtazin, 
with five Christian villages. Near them is the powerful 
tribe of Oramer Kurds, but both Kurds and Christiars 
are well within the power of the Turkish Government. 
With the connivance of the Turkish Governor the Kurds 
have driven out the Christians from. their own villages, 
and have taken possession. The poor Christians are now 
in the mountain pastures, unable to return to their homes ; 
and, as winter comes on, must scatter to the world or 
perish. 

The story might go on to other districts; but this is 
enough to show how Moslem rule crushes the Christian 
population, and to show how hopeless is any steady mis- 
sionary work iu the midst of such turmoil and misery. 
How hard it is for the poor Christians, many of whom are 
Protestants, and all of whom might be as safe and prosper- 
ous as their Moslem neighbors are, if they would give up 

their faith. + 

URuMIA, PERSIA. 








Biblical Research. 
A MODERN BIBLE TRANSLATION. 


THE completion of Kautzsch’s new translation of the 
Old Testament into German is an event of note in modern 
biblical criticism. Its aim has been not to translate liter- 
ally but to reproduce in the language of to-day the 
thoughts and ideas of the biblical writers as these have he- 
come clear from the literary and historical criticism and 
the exegetical work of the last half century, doing in this 
respect, for our generation, oaly still better, what De 
Wette’s translations, of which the last revision appeared 
in 1888, did for his. In other words, the new translation is 
to reproduce the facit of modern biblical science, in so far 
as this can be done in a translation. In a very important 
sense a good translation is the best commentary possible, 
aud to make this such a commentary has been the aim of 
the editor and his assistants, At the same time they indi- 
cate by letters, signs and notes what conclusions modern 
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scholarship has reached with reference to the literary his- 
tory and composition of the Old Testament books. The 
purpose then has been to make a thoroughly modern ver- 
sion of the Old Testament on the basis of the best scholar- 
ship of the day, the work in this direction going even 
further than that model classic, the New Testament trans- 
lation of Professor Weizsicker, which has already reached 
its seventh edition. This plus of the Old Testament version 
consists chiefly in the helps for the study of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures as literature and in its text-critical work. 

In regard to the former point the translation stands ab- 
solutely unique in modern biblical literature. Cornill, 
as an appendix to his ‘‘Einleitwng’”’ has given a chronolog- 
ical table of the books and parts of books now found in the 
Old Testament canon ; but neither he nor any other author 
has given such a list of signs to indicate the composite 
character of the Old Testament writings as we have here. 
We know of nothing that will give so well and so concisely 
a bird’s-eye view of the composite character of these books 
as the list here given. The list gives the history of the 
development of Old Testament literature according to cur- 
rent critical views ina nutshell. 


I. MARKS USED IN THE HEXATEUCH. 


P_ Priest Codex, with its priestly ordinances, etc., and histor- 
ical introduction. 

J Jahvist, based upon an Ephraimitic historical work of 
the ninth century and edited in Judea, classical in lan- 
guage and prophetic in spirit. 

Elohist, an historical work closely allied to the Jahvist and 
a little younger, originated in the northern kingdom. 

D Deuteronomy, Author of, the book found 623 B.c., in the 

temple under Josiah and made a law book. 

Deuteronomist, author of the additions to Deuteronomy 

and Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings, written in the 
spirit of the book of Deuteronomy. 

R_ Redactor, i.e., author of the combination of J and E, and in 
part author of the additions to the Hexateuch made at 
final editing. 

¢ = Used in Gen. 14and a part of 34, to indicate that sections 
do not belong to any of the sources mentioned, and may 
have-been added even after the final editing. 


Dt 


Il. JUDGES. 


a 


= Jahvist. 

H = (H!) fragments of an old and more complete narrative of 
Heroes, written in the early days of the kings. Hlis an 
older substratum of this book. 

ri = Remnants of a brief list of judges, written at the close of 
the period of kings. 

Ri = Author of the deuteronomistic book of Judges on the basis 
of H and ri. 

P = Priestly reviser of an appendix found in chaps. 20 and 21. 

R = The Reviser or Revisers of the book in its present form. 

?¢ = Sections of doubtful origin. 


UI. SAMUEL AND 1 KINGS 1, 2. 


Jr = An old history of David, written probably in Jerusalem, 
at any rate in Judea, in the times of Solomon or his son. 

Da = A somewhat younger (probably tenth or ninth century) 
history of David, also Judaic in origin. 

S = A Judaic or Benjamitic history of Saul of the same date 
with the preceding, and possibly by the same author. 

SS =A much younger, probably Ephraimitic, history of Sam- 
uel and Saul, based on older traditions, aud written 
about the age of the prophet Hosea. 

E = An Ephraimitic narrative, dating probably from the ninth 
eighth century. z 

Ri = Deuteronomic reviser of Judges. 

Dt = Deuteronomic revision of the history of Samuel, Saul and 
David. 

? = Sections of doubtful origin. 

R= Redactor or Redactors of the books of Samuel in their 
present shape. 

(H) = Certain sections found only in the Hebrew text, but not in 
the Greek, of which it is uncertain whether they consti- 
tute a part of the original book or not. 

1V. KINGS FROM 1 KINGS, 3. 

Di = The Deuteronomistic principal author of the present 
books of Kings, about 600 B. c. 

Dt? = The Deuteronomistic author of certain additions to the 
book of Kings, from the second half of the Babylonian 
Exile. 

Sa = Extracts from a biography of Solomon, which biography 
possibly constituted a portion of K. 

K = Extracts from * Book of the History of the Kings of 
Judah,” and ** Book of the History of the Kings of Israel,” 
which is connected with almost every king, the so-called 
“* Great Book of the Kings.” 

K2 = The probably younger parallel narrative in 2 Kings 19: 10 
sqq.,of which the chief narrative is found in 18, 13 and 
17 sqq. 

¢= Additional sections from doubtful, but in part valuable, 
sources. 

P = History of Prophets, extracts from a work treating of the 
Prophet Elias, from the ninth or eighth century. 

P2 = A somewhat younger series of narratives concerning the 
prophets. 

E Ephraimitic Narratives, an historical work from the 
northern kingdom, probably from the ninth century. 

Z — Additions to the original text, mostly from post-exilic 
times. 

Vv. JEREMIAH. 

%Z = Additions to the book from the post-exilic period, probably 

on the basis of older pieces, part from Jeremiah himself. 
VI. EZRA, NEHEMIAH AND CHRONICLES. 


E = Extracts from the memorial written by Ezra himself, in 
the literal shape. . 
e = Extracts from this memorial in revised shape. 
N = Extracts from Nehemiah’s Memorial in the literal shape. 
n= Extracts from this document in revised shape. 
Q = Extracts from original sources, literally reproduced. 
gq = Extracts from same sources in revised shape. 
Qa = The Aramaic source used by Ezra. 
qa = The same source, with extracts in revised shape. 
Ch The Redactor or Authorof the present books of Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah and Chronicles. 


The new translation is the joint product of eleven repre- 
sentative specialists, nearly all of them theologians. 
Not one of them is an extremist on critical questions, un- 
less we would call the translator of Ezekiel such, while 
several are decidedly positive and conservative. The editor 
himself has translated Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers 
and Joshua (with some exceptions), also Is. 36-39, Jonah, 
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Nahum, Psalms, Chronicles ; Baethgen, of Greifswald, is 
credited with Job,Song of Songs and Lamentations ; 
Guthe, of Leipsic, with Is. 1-35, Hosea, Amos, Micah, 
Habakkuk; Kamphausen, of Bonn, with Kings and 
Proverbs; Kittel, of Breslau, Judges, Samuel and Ruth ; 
Marti, of Basel, with Deuteronomy, Joel, Obadiah, Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, Malachi and Daniel ; Rothstein, of Halle, 
with Jeremiah and Zephaniah; Riitschi, of Bern, with Ec- 
clesiastes ; Ryssel, of Ziirich, with Is. 40-66, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah and Esther ; Siegfried, of Jena, with Ezekiel ; Socin, 
of Leipsic, with Ex. 1-24 ; 82-34; Lev. 10, 29-13: 1; Chaps. 
21-24; Is. 1-11. The whole is the joint product of nearly 
five yearsof labor by these men of acknowledged scholar- 
ship, and is an exceedingly valuable toolin the independ- 
ent Bible student’s workshop, no matter whether he agree 
or disagree with the methods and results here presented. 
No doubt the fact that the ultra-conservative character 
of the official revision of Luther’s translation, completed 
half a dozen years ago, made it absolutely without value ; 
for the real critical study was largely the occasion that 
called forth this work. The Germans have nowin Kautzsch 
and Weizsicker a thoroughly modern and scholarly ver- 
sion of the entire Scriptures. The English-speaking world 
sorel¥ needs a similar help. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 4TH. 
JESUS LORD OF THE SABBATH.—MARk 2: 23; 3: 5. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ The Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath.’’—MARK 2: 28. 

NoTEs.—*' Through the cornfields.’’—Most likely barley, 
perhaps wheat; certainly not our Indian corn. Probably 
they followed a beaten path where the grain was close to 
the narrow path. It was in April that the grain ripened. 
** Not lawful.’’—The taking of other people’s grain in 
this way was allowed (Deut. 23: 25): but the Pharisees 
taught that to pluck the ears on the Sabbath was reaping, 
a work forbidden for the Sabbath; and that rubbing the 
ears was thrashing, and blowing away the chaff was win- 
nowing, all forbidden work. This was part of their way 
of “‘ hedging about the Law.” —— —** What David did.”—As 
told in 1 Sam. 21: 1-6.———‘‘ When Abiathar was high 
priest.”—In the Old Testament account we are told that 
Abimelech, father of Abiathar, was the high priest. We 
may suppose that Mark has not distinguished the two, 
just as they appear to be confused in the Old Testament 
also, since in 2Sam. 8; 17, and twice in Chronicles, we are 
told that Abimelech was the son of Abiathar. -* The 
shew bread.’’—Twelve cakes of bread set out on the altar 
before the Lord every Sabbath, and eaten by the priests 
afterward. “Hand withered.”—The hand and arm, 
probably, were smaller than the other ; owing to some in- 
jury iu childhood, perhaps.—-—“‘ The hardening of their 
heart.’’—Better than “ harduess,” of the Old Version. It 
implies the continued process.———‘‘ Stretch forth thy 
hand,”—It may be that his hand had lost its muscular 
power to move, as is oftens.iid; but this is not certain. 

Instruction.—Jesus was walking on the Sabbath Day, 
probably to the synagog, as the story continues with the 
miracles there, and we are not told that the Pharisees re- 
buked him for taking an unlawful walk. We are not in- 
formed that he took walks simply for pleasure. 

It was a hospitable rule of the old Jews that any one 
walking along by a field might pick what grain or fruit he 
wanted to eat, but not to carry away. We are more stingy 
now than they used to be. 

Because we keep the Sabbath it is no reason for making 
the day disagreeable. It ought to be the most delightful 
of alldays. We ought not to keep children suppressed, so 
that they will dislikethe day. The old’ Jews ruined the 
day by their foolish rules. 

Some people read the Bible to bolster their own ideas, 
instead of trying to get all it has to teach. The Pharisees 
read that one must not profane the day by work, and yet 
they never read how the holiest things could be put to uses 
of man when necessity requires, as was done by David. 

It is a great lesson that man was not made to be the 
slave of the Sabbath, nor of any other outward ordinance. 
Man is more important than the Sabbath, and therefore 
we may at any time break the Sabbath law when human 
welfare requires it. The common rule given is that works 
of necessity and mercy require us to break the Sabbath. 
So the old Jews used to say there is no Sabbath law in the 
temple, because the priests have to do much work there for 
the sacrifices. So ministers now have to work at preaching, 
and so it is right for teachers to work for their classes on 
that day. To help a child is more important than to 
observe the day ; souls are more valuable than days. 

And yet it is equally true that the Sabbath was made 
forman. When we quote this passage we must remember 
the positive side of it, Man needs a Sabbath. It is true 

that the New Testament nowhere specially inculcates the 
duty of Sabbath-keeping ; and yet, althothe early Church 
gave up the whole Sabbath law of the seventh day, it found 
it necessary to begin a new Sabbath, that of the first day, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit ruling the Church. 

Think what our Christendom would be without any 
Sabbath. ‘There would be no rest-day. Workmen would 
be compelled to work without any day for rest with their 
families. This would be imbruting. It is doubtful ifa 
high civilization could be kept up without rest-days. Then 
the churches would all be shut if there were no Sabbath, 
and all the moral influences of the Church would come to 
anend. The Sabbath is the best friend of the poor and the 
rich alike. 

We are told that ‘‘the Son of Man is Lord of the Sab- 
bath ’’; that is, he can do what he pleases with it, abrogate 
it if he pleases, because it is of a ritual nature. We are 
never told that he has the power to abrogate any matter of 
soul religion, such as love to God, or of duty to our neigh- 
bors. 
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In the case of the healing of "the man “with a withered 
hand we again have the exercise of faith. When he was 
told to stretch forth his hand, he did not say, I cannot do 
it, but immediately stretched it out, expecting it to be 
healed. So always we have to trust God for healing or 
pardon. 

Equally we must work with God. If he will regenerate 
our souls, that is, help us to begin a new life, we must also 
do our part by repentance. The man would not have had 
his hand restored if he had not himself tried to move it. 

If you are caught in a wrong act or opinion, do not be 
sulky about it, but immediately own up. Itis childish to 
hold your peace as these Pharisees did. The man whosets 
you right is doing you the very best favor possible. 

It is a very sad thing that men should harden their hearts 
against the love of Jesus Christ. No wonder our Lord was 
grieved at their position. There is nothing else so sad in 
the world as to see men ruining themselves for time and 
eternity by rejecting him who died for them, and refusing 
to become Christians. 
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BAPTIST. 


CLEVENGER, J. W., Bloomington, Ind., accepts call to Mar- 
jetta, Wis. 

CONLEY.,G. L., Huntington,[Ind., accepts call to Deposit, N. Y. 

CROUCH, J. W., called to Wilder Street ch., Rochester, N. Y.:4 

CULL, Tomas, Greenwich, N. Y., resigns. 

HOLT, L. H., Emporia, Kan.,accepts call to Guthrie, Ore. 

JONES, C. G., Chattanooga, Tenn., accepts call to Covington, Ky. 

MALLORY, E. T., Middlesex, N. Y., died October 5th, aged 72. 4 

ROBBINS, J. A., Chester, Vt., called to Concord, N. H. 

STEDMAN, W. H., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Champaign, 
fil. 

TAYLOR, Gro. Braxton, Macon, Ga., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAMS, James R., ord. October 8th, London, Ont. 
BASCOM, Georges S., Dwight, called to Hankinson, N. D. 
BASSETT, FRANKLIN H., ord. October 8th, Hartford, Mich. 
BEMAN, ALBERT M., Corning, called to South Ottumwa, Ia. 
BRAINERD, Frank G., Parkersburg, Ia., accepts call to Spring 
Valley, Il. 
CAMP, Epwanrp.C., ord. October 16th, Worthington, Mass. 
CLARK, W1t.am D., Chesterfield, accepts call to Centralia, Ill. 
COLE, THomas W., Ravenna, accepts call to Grand Island, Neb. 
COLLIE, Joseps, Delevan, Wis., resigns. 
COOKMAN, Isaac, Free Bap, Nebraska, accepts call to Rocke- 
feller, Ill. 
DAVIS, AtBert P., Boston, called 'to Wakefield, Mass. 
DICKINSON, CHarues H., Wellingford, Conn., accepts call to 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 
DREW, Franx L., Gann Valley, Duncan and Pleasant Valley, 
. D., resigns. ; 
FINSTER, CLArRENcE, Rockford, Mich., withdraws resignation. 
GOODSPEED, Frank L., Amherst, accepts call to First ch., 
Springfield, Mass. 
HABA, CHARLES E., ord. October 9th, Pilgrim ch., Buffalo, 





HAYNES, Artemas J., ord. recently, First ch., Harwich, Mass. 
HAYNES, Cuakuss §., ord. recently, McLeansville, N. C. 
HENDERSON, Joun H., Grand Island, Neb., resigns. 
HENNING, GzorGe W., Oakland, accepts call to Needles, Cal. 
LYON, Monroe H., Iowa Falls, Ia., accepts call:to Harvey, Ill. 
MARVIN, J. P., Portsmouth, N. H., accepts call to West 
Charleston, Vt. 
OTIS, CLARK C., Palo, accepts call to Carson City, Mich. 
PARKER, THoMAS, St. Ignace, Mich., resigns. 
PENMAN, Joun R., Irvington, N. Y., called to Bangor, Me. 
BED. Davin C., Spring Valley, Minn., accepts call to Leicester, 
ass. 


SIMPSON, SAMUBL, ord. recently, Garner, Ia. 

STERLING, Georasz, Berkeley, accepts call to Manomet, Mass. 
TAYLOR, W. P., Boston, Mass.,called to Newmarket, N. H. 
TOLLIVER, Joun W.., inst. St. John’s ch., Springfield, Mass. 
VILLIERS, J. CHARLES, Ottawa, Kan., resigns. 
WASHINGTON, Atonzo G., Leigh, Neb., resigns. 

bobs 5 emmy D. Tomas, Howells, called to South Hartford, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
AiAEY, Wrtu1AM, Ambler, Penn., accepts call to Pennington, 


BARNES, C. E., inst. October 4th, Zanesville, O. 
CONN, SAMUEL, Philadelphia, Penn., caJled to Los Gatos, Cal. 
pu. — CusnHina, Northampton, accepts call to Chazy, 


FRANELIN. J. EDGAR, Wilmington, Del., called to Perth Am- 

boy, N. J. 

GILLINGHAM, Oscar A.., inst. October 22d, Port Penn, Del. 

IRVINE, Samvet L., Cooperstown, accepts call to Lower Bran- 
dywine, Penn. 

JONES, Jonn SPARHAWE, Baltimore, Md., accepts call to Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

KENDALL, J. Luptow, Lewisburg, Penn., removes to New 
Haven, Conn. 

LAWRENCE, J. Jongs, called to Medina, N. Y. 

McINTIRE, JoserxH, Port Kennedy, Penn., accepts call to Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

PECK, T. R. G., Flushing, called to Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

ROBERTSON, Davip R., Plainfield, N. J., died, October 8th, 
aged 81. 

ROSCAMP, R. G., Greensburg, accepts call to Kokomo, Ind. 

rapes Watiace W., inst. October 10th, Wappingers Falls, 


VANCE, James, Norfolk, Va., called to Nashville, Tenn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ABBOT, A. A., Evansville, accepts call to Laporte, Ind. 

BURTON, Lewrs, Cleveland, O., died October 9th, aged 80. 

CUNNINGHAM, H. N., Waltham, Mass., accepts call to Water- 
town, Conn. 

EGBERT, Joan L., Marblehead, Mass., resigns. 

HOFFMAN, Caartes L., Tarboo, accepts call to Charlotte, N.C. 

JOHN, Josera F. Uniontown, accepts call to Anniston, Ala. 

KOYK, Caartes R., Richmond, accepts call to St. Luke’s Par- 
ish, Nottoway Co., Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROWN, C. G., So. Pres., inst. recently, Montgomery, Va. 


— LL, W. A., United Pres., inst. October 8th, Pratt Creek, 
owa. 


GROVER, A. E., So. Pres., called to Point Pleasant and Pleasant 
Flats, W. Va. , 


HORTON, E. RB., Ref. Epis., Pat-in Bay, O., accepts call to Chil- 
licothe, Tl. : 

SHEPPARD, Wx. C., Ref. Epis,, Allston, Boston, Mass., accepts 
call to Oak Park, tll. ” - 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of owr readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 

& notice, 


THE LIVES OF THREE GREAT SOLDIERS.* 


THESE new volumes on three of the greatest captains 
in the last War show what progress has been made 
toward a condition of public opinion which will permit 
us to hope for really impartial histories of the war and 
of thesoldiers and armies who acted init. But they show 
quite as clearly that it has not come yet. The note of 
honest opinion may be in these military biographies, but 
the note of serene, undisputed and confirmed judgment 
is conspicuously absent. Professor Coppée finds himself 
under the necessity of vindicating General Thomas 
against his critics. Mr. Hughes almost from beginning 
to end has a similar task in hand for Gen. Joseph John- 
ston, and General Lee’s biographer, his distinguished 
nephew, Fitzhugh Lee, of cavalry fame, seems to have 
been unable to write the memoir of the Confederate chief 
without dropping into the same strain. 

They could not do otherwise. The facts are neither 
fully settled nor generally received, nor have the great 
and distinctive disagreements about them passed away 
from the popular breast. 

In the first of the three memoirs Professor Coppée has 
given us the results of a thorough and scientific study of 
General Thomas and his services during the War. As 
to the man himself there never were two opinions. His 
firm, strong, noble and soldierly portrait is drawn in 
these pages by one who knew and admired him from his 
cadet days at West Point and who was himself both a 
West Pointer and an officer in the United States Army. 

The two chapters in the life of General Thomas which 
needed such clearing up as a trained military critic like 
Professor Coppée could give them were those relating to 
his part at and after the battle of Chickamauga and the 
Nashville campaign. On both of these points the volume 
before us comes up to the mark, tho the publisher has 
not supported the author as he should with satisfactory 
maps. Those he has given answer the purpose only in a 
rough way, and by no means enable the reader to follow 
the complex evolutions and events which are so carefully 
traced by the author. With better maps before him the 
close reader will have a view of these actions spread be- 

fore him which will at once tell their own story and 
show General Thomas the calm, serene intelligence dom- 
inating over two of the most critical and important 
series of combats in the War. 








Into the general question between General Thomas . 


and his critics in the Government and the Press we do 
not enter, but only add that Professor Coppée presents 
General Thomas’s case, and presents it well, tho a well- 
informed reader may still believe that there was some- 
thing to be said for General Grant, and that he was nei- 
ther unappreciative nor inconsiderate in his treatment 
of the hero of Nashville and Chickamanga. The book is 
one for every American to read, and read with pride. 

Mr. Hughes’s Memoir of General Johnston is a vol- 
ume of great interest and merit. The field is a much 
broader one than General Thomas acted in, and the sub- 
ject has the added richness which is due to its more 
various and complex relations, The personal biography 
of General Johnston is extremely interesting. Of all the 
Confederate commanders, not even excepting General 
Jackson, he is the one whose name is cherished at the 
North with the most kindlv feeling. When the great 
funeral procession which followed General Grant to his 
grave swept through the streets of New York there was 
probably no one fignre in all the stately pageant which 
was regarded with more satisfaction than that of Gen- 
eral Johnston, who had come on from Portland, Oregon, 
to act as one of the nall-bearers. The highest and finest 
qualities of the soldier were combined in him in those 
mysterious proportions which never failed to command 
both fear and respect and in the highest degree. His 
personal courage in youth carried him to the verge of 
rashness, and his ingenuity in military combinations and 
that kind of intelligence which preserves its command- 
ing serenity on the field of battle were of the very high- 
est. The veteran Scott said of him, alluding to the army 
feeling that three suverlatives were combined in the 
make-up of a great soldier—the best health, the best 
physique and the best luck—that Joe Johnston would be 
a great soldier if he could onlv get through a battle with- 
out being shot. That was always the weak point in his 
case; the luck was against him. It was so at Bull Run, 
where Beauregard carried off his laurels. It was so at 
White Oak Swamp, where he was wounded almost to 
the death. It was so in his masterly retreat to Atlanta, 
the net result of which was that Jefferson Davis re- 
moved him, and not without broad intimations of dis- 
lovalty to the Confederacy. 

This is an element of the biogravhv with which it is 
hard to contend. Mr. Hughes holds his Memoir bravely 
up above this depressing influence; but he could not save 

* GENERAL THOMAS. “By HENRY CopprE, LU.D., Professor in 
Lehigh University, and formerly an officer of Artillery in the U. 8. 
army. “Great C ders.” D.A & Co., New York. $1.50. 

* GENERAL JOHNSTON. By ROBERT M. Huaues. “ Great Command- 
ers.” D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


* GeneRaAt Les. By Frrzaucda Les, his Nephew and Cavalry Com- 
mander. “Great Co di ” D. Appleton & Oo., New York. $1.50. 
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it from some appearance of a vindication, or relieve him. 
self from more or less of the imputation of being at issue 
with the common opinion. 

This, again, was forced on him by the situation, and 
is, on the whole, no drawback on the book, tho it imposes 
on the author the necessity of sharp strictures on General 
Bragg and General Beauregard, and a view of the mnili- 
tary administration of Jefferson Davis, which shows 
that whatever reasons the world may have had for com- 
plaint of the management at Washington they were fully 
matched by the condition of affairs at Richmond. 

In the volume on General Lee this note of discord with 
Jefferson Davis and the Richmond administration 
disappears. General Lee was the bright star under whose 
rays the Confederate Government delighted to move, 
General Lee did not share Mr. Davis’s feeling against 
Johnston, and it was never possible for him to get Gen- 
eral Longstreet fully into line with his plans: still thig 
Memoir of General Lee by his brilliant and efficient aid, 
who always writes with modest silence of himself and 
with reverent affection of his great relative, may with- 
out exaggeration be described as what the Richmond 
Government had to say for its military administration 
at the best. For General Lee’s part in the struggle ex. 
hibited the military power of the Confederacy at its best 
and gave the Confederacy, in certain well-remembered 
junctures, its nearest approach to success. It is to be 
regretted that our author could not rise far enough 
above the inveterate prejudices of the War to have re- 
lieved his book of its disparaging allusions to General 
Grant and especially to General Sheridan. It is possible 
that he found some excuse in the well-known remark of 
General Grant which assigned Johnston higher rank as a 
soldier than Lee. This, however, is substantially the 
final verdict on the two men to which the reader is 
brought by impartial critics who have studied the history, 
and we find nothing in these carefully written and ex- 
tremely interesting pages which requires us to modify 
it. The battle of Gettysburg is of course the chapter 
which calls out all the author’s ingenuity to sustain a 
failing cause or to say the best for the loser of the most 
critical battle of theWar, for we agree with our authorin 
the opinion that the Confederacy broke down at Gettys- 
burg. 

His account of the three days’ struggle is a fair and ex- 
ceedingly able study of the combat from the Confederate 
side, It shows what the Confederate plan was and how 
it failed, first by Hill’s delay in getting into action on the 
left, and then bv Longstreet’s failure to throw his whole 
corps into the ill-fated piece of fruitless heroism, which 
will be forever known as “ Pickett’s charge.” Defensive 
writing of this kind is no more than simple justice to the 
memory of a good soldier, but it is of small account in 
making up our judgment of the battle. Such expositions 
are only another example of the old discussion what 
Waterloo would have been had Grouchy faced about and 
marched for Mt. St. Jean, when he heard the cannon. 

Fitzhugh Lee repeats the opinion which General Lee 
is understood to have expressed that, with Stonewall 
Jackson for his lieutenant, Gettysburg would have been 
won. But Stonewall Jackson was not with him, and 
there is no more reason for starting such an impossible 
hypothesis than for raising the question how things 
would have gone if Napoleon Bonaparte had fought the 
battle instead of Lee. Hypothesis is a game for two 
sides to play at. We on our side may ask, and the ques- 
tion has often been asked, what Gettysburg would have 
been had not that supreme soldier, General Reynolds, 
fallen just as the combat hegan? 

The personal sketch of General Lee, as presented in 
this Memoir, is extremely noble, pure and engaging. 
The close relations of his biographer with him gave him 
unrivaled advantages in this matter, and he had only to 
express his own fervent and affectionate admiration to 
give his book anirresistible attraction—all the more irre- 
sistihle as it comes from a distinguished soldier who had 
much to say on his own account but who, with modest 
reserve, holds himself back in the shadow of his great 
chief. 


2 


DU MAURIER’S LATEST STORY." 


A MEDIEVAL love-song set to a tune of to-day, or, 
perhaps better, a Greek love-story told in three parts 
English and one part French, would go well alongside 
this leisurely, voluptuous, devil-may-care Anglo-Gallic 
tale of five or six good-for-naughts rollicking and roister- 
ing, dreaming. doing and loving in the free-and-easy 
semi-slums of Paris. If a novel of life in its most empty 
and yet most intoxicating phases of ferment can ever 
be justifiable, here it is, Trilby by name. 

Mr. Du Maurier, apparently in deference to the cur- 
rent craze for heroines that have been seduced, or are 
just going to be, bedaubs the first fifty pages of his other- 
wise clean story with telling how his pure heroine, 
Trilby, a blanchisseuse de fin, had been led astray and so 
forth. Thatis to say he unnecessarily goes behind the 
true door of his story to wash some dirty linen, and 
then he sets forth, and no sooner have we forgotten the 
washtub than we are spell-bound with as delighful a 
love-tale as ever was told. 

It is a man’s story, teld between liberal potations and 
long whiffs in a place where boxing gloves, fencing foils 
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and Indian clubs are set over against the more strictly 
picturesque properties of a bohemian studio in Paris. 
Mr. Du Maurier knows his atmosphere to the very smell 
of mixed tobaccos and the indescribable vibrations of 
jumbled slangs. He knows his people from crown-top 
to heel-tip: and the first definite thing we know of 
Trilby is that her left foot beats all pedal creations for 
symmetry, grace, beauty. Of course it hurts nothing that 
when Mr. Du Maurier gives us a drawing of that same 
foot, facing page 20 of his book, it looks like a shrunken 
pudding with two or three clothespins hooked on to it ; 
and just here is our place to record our observations 
of Trilby, especially the pictures representing the lovely 
blanchisseuse herself, 

Mr. Du Maurier convinces us with his pen, when writ- 
ing, that Trilby is a supremely beautiful girl ; but the 
game pen, when he draws with it, shows the girl’s fore- 
head from the top line of the hair down to the eyebrows 
to be just one inch deep, and her face from the eyes down 
just eleven inches—a nine-inch jaw makes a right angle 
with a bedpost neck, and the mouth looks like a steel- 
trap that has closed in a vain snap ata mouse. We do 
not wish to be understood as pretending to criticise Mr. 

- Du Maurier’s drawings—the world would never bear 
that ; doubtless even the frontispiece portrait of Trilby is 
a model toward which all feminine beauty should be 
trained. The angle of that left eye, the true tailor’s 
crease down the center of that glorious dish face—a face, 
by the way, which Mr. Du Maurier has, it seems to us, 
drawn once or twice before! Poor Trilby, she haunts us ; 
but when we look at those wooden, brainless, all-jaw 
caricatures of her we feel that, at her best, she was not 
worth writing this touching and love-luminous story 
about. 

Mr. Du Maurier states anthoritively that Trilby filled 
about the measure of. Ellen Terry. We are mean enough 
to wonder what Miss Terry thought when she saw the 
picture on page 319, or the variations of it scattered 
liberally throughout the book ! 

But Trilby is a captivating story, despite the pictures. 
The first notably good thing abont it is the absence of 
literature from the high shelf. Mr. Du Maurier has not 
been edited by his publishers; he was English, you 
know, and they couldn’t say to him: ‘‘ Cut out this, 

, make that thus and so, change your style here and work 
in a chance for a picture there, and don’t put in so much 
palding anywhere, and we'll take your story.” No, it 
was not possible; and so here’s a fine, easy-flowing, 
chatty, sketchy romance in which everything is told as 
nature tells things. Happy Dn Maurier to be able to 
edit himself, and not have his best things done over by 
a professional reader of manuscripts! Even the profiles 


of Trilby, sweet, gray-eyed Trilby, with the box-corner ~ 


chin projecting far beyond the point of that wooden 
cleat of a nose, and the saw-slit mouth between, had 
to have their full pages of space, and no grumbling. 
We hope it bodes better times. Certainly the after-din- 
ner smack of style and the airy, careless prose of the 
storv-teller have their way with us. 

We give Mr. Du Maurier asly wink and duly acknow]l- 
edge his little artificial flies cast upon American water. 
We all jump at them. The Ben Bolt business, the indi- 
rect quotations from Lowell, some rollicking American- 
isms and references to characteristic American centers ; 
all these have their commercial value, and we pay as we 
Tun and read. It’s sonice, you know, for a Londoner to 
remember our points so well. Trilby takes hold, there- 
fore, with an increasing grip, and we read with a sub- 
consciousness of being ‘‘done up” cleverly and suavely 
by a jocund master of genuine romance. 

But what could suit us better, at this particular cen- 
tury-end, when we are ashamed .of America and afraid 
to acknowledge faith in our own culture, than to take for 
real the lawless romance of an imaginary Parisian 
Arcadia wherein washerwomen are starry-eyed angels, 
and grubbing artists, who make night hideous and day 
crapulous with their doings. stand for all that is noble in 
life? Better far this than ‘‘ Heavenly Twins” and “Ships 
that Passin the Night” and ‘‘Yellow Aster” and ‘“‘Daugh- 
ter of Music” and that sort of neurotic female stuff. 
Welcome Trilby with a soupcon of Dumas pére and Good 
Sir Walter and the picaresco tramps filtered through 
contemporary realism. Du Maurier has proven himself a 
true wizard. 

The story opens in the studio where three young Brit- 
ons, artists all, are doing the romantic in unconditioned 
bohemian freedom. These three are Taffy, Sandy, com- 
monly called ‘‘ the Laird,” and Little Billee. Pretty soon 
Trilby appears, beautiful, witty, loving, a model for the 
nude. Shehas had affairs with artists and the like ; but 
then, as Mr. Du Maurier attests, she is sweet, pure, a 
model young woman. 

The three Britons fall in love with Trilby. Little Bil- 
lee draws her foot, they all rave, and she sings ‘Ben 
Bolt” with a marvelous voice but regardless of tune, 
time, or any musical appurtenance whatever ; the voice 
of a nightingale, the song of a frog. Little Billee wins 
her heart, and then comes upon her while she is posing 
nude in the studio of a famous artist. He is shocked to 
the heart, and she is, for the first time, thrilled into con- 
sciousness of the shame of her calling. She awakes to 
virtue and womanhood ! 

No sooner is this sudden transformation of Trilby com- 

plete than she falls under the control of a mesmerist, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Svengali by name, who makes an incomparable singer 
of her, and she takes the musical world by storm. Little 
Billee, the Laird and Taffy pine for her; she has fled 
from them ; they never dream that the new nightingale 
of the footlights, singing as La Svengali, is Trilby, their 
own blanchisseuse de fin and paragon of loveliness. 

Trilby can sing only when under the mesmeric control 
of Svengali. One evening this control is lost, and she 
makes a disastrous failure. Svengali drops dead ; things 
hasten to a sad conclusion. Poor Trilby goes into a 
decline and sweetly dies; sweetly likewise does Little 
Billee. All is over. 

Upon such a skeleton Mr. Du Maurier has set the soft 
clothing of romance; he has built the story with artful 
artlessness. No fiction-maker of modern times has come 
so near the spirit of the old Greek yarn-spinners. There 
is nothing in contemporary life which does not make 
him happy. He is jocose even when giving critics such 
a vulgar tongue-lashing as was never heard outside the 
back room of a whisky saloon (see page 217 and others of 
the like); he has his joke in the midst of cataclysms ; 
and if ever he weeps with his weepers, it is the sort of 
crying that suggests the scuds of April with sunshine on 
their wings. ; 

Speaking for ourselves, barring the stain on Trilby’s 
virtue (p. 124), quite unnecessary to the story, here is the 
most delightful romance of late years. Du Maurier tells 
it in that discursive, apparently unstudied leisurely way 


known to talkers and listeners in rare nooks of experi- © 


ence where genius does the familiar thing over coffee and 
cigar or pipe and port. 

** Now that’s the last of him,” or ‘‘no more of her,” he 
will say, flinging aside a character. And he boldly puts 
himself into his pages and stands up stoutly for this or 
that theory. He thinks people would all go naked if the 
weather would but permit, that it would be better for 
their morals if they did. Then he takes the ministers of 
the Gospel by the nose and wrings away merrily till they 
squeal (it is understood) and recant and become hones 
fellows. : 

It is a weight of value incalculable of Trilby that its 
author, who is fond of calling himself ‘‘The Present 
Scribe,” has no sociological lesson to embody. All he 
asks for is room to tell his tale with the garrulity of a 
prime digestion; and a fig for literary canons while he 
revels in whatever pool of fancy glints upon his mind, 
If you want delectation unsophisticated with any sugar 
of goody-goody or any depraving suggestion of unmen- 
tionable vice, here it is. His men are not saints, his 
women are not nuns; but neither are there roués or 
Anna Karéninas in his drama. The breath from his 
pages is fresh, wholesome and brisk with the vigor of 
normal human health. 

And yet the sober critic (nobody in Trilby is ever quite 
sober) finds it hard to say that here is a model romance. 
One Trilby is quite enough ; let ove satisfy the world. 
Mr. Du Maurier has borne the torch of genius into the 
Latin Quarter and with rare selective perception has 


_winnowed the life for the true gold there may be in it. 


He has had the nerve to cast from him the temptation, to 
be filthy, coarse or worse, and has gathered with a free 
hand the baubles of a new romance in the midst of 
decadence, for all of which we thank him, For the 
sake of his departure from the dead, miasmatic level of 
realism we are willing to take his hypnotism and his 
treble doses of Gallic slang, his dish-faced and giant- 
chinned pictures of beautiful Trilby and all his defense 
of nude models with but a grimace aside. For Trilby is 
a heroine, and not a windmill grinding wifehood and 
motherhood into dust and whirled madly by the 
‘woman question”; and the three lovers who adore her, 
each in his noble way, are heroes as good as Ivanhoe if 
not quite so heavily armed. 

Handsome illustrated editions, holiday books and juve- 
niles are now coming from the press in great profusion. 
Among the best we note The Butterfly Hunters in the Car- 
ibbees. By Dr. Eugene Murriy-Aaron. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.00.) This volume of natural history 
adventure comes to us with more promise of scientific 
accuracy and trustworthiness than we usually ‘find in 
books of this class, whatever we may believe as to our 
right to expect them. The author has held several respon- 
sible scientific positions, and is a recognized authority on 
the subjects of which he writes. He takes a company of 
young explorers—the Dawson boys—over ground with 
which he is thoroughly familiar, in the Bahamas, to Haiti, 
Jamaica and other West Indian islands. He shows them 
the tropical luxuriance of their vegetation, he climbs the 
monotains with them, and even introduces them to the 
romance and blood-curdling horrors of the islands. Yet 
everything is kept within the limitation of reality and ac- 
curacy. The fruits come in their season, the flowers 
bloom in theirs, and the plants are found in the regions 
where they grow. Withal the book is written in a very 
interesting stvle, and not at all heavy. tho packed with 
knowledge. Wild Beasts, by J. Hampden Porter 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00), is another 
sportsman’s study of the habits and characters of large, 
wild and ferocious game, such as the elephant, lion, tiger, 
leopard, panther, jaguar, puma, wolf and grizzly bear. 
Mr. Porter does not seem to have followed them into their 
haunts, not, at least, in the case of all the animals of 
which he writes. He has, however, perhaps, done better 
by bringing together a number of first-class witnesses 
whose eyes he can rely on even better than his own. 
His book is a close and broad study of the hab- 
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its of the animals in their wildest and freest con- 
dition, and of thrilling adventure with them. 
In Polly*****: 4 Corizstnes R2co'lecsion, by Thom- 

as Nelson Page, we have one of Mr. Page's character- 

istic and altogether charming ante-bellum Virginia stories. 

It is touched with a delicious humor, well illustrated by 

A. Castaigne, and published in perfect style by the Scrib- 
ners. (New York. $1.50..——-—Rags and Velvet Gowns, 
by A. G. Plympton (Roberts Brothers, Boston, 50 cents), 

is a story sweetly told of a child’s persuasion of her father, 

whose heart was growing hard in the worldly discipline of 
business prosperity. The gracious child finds again the 

gentle heart which had been buried in his breast. The 

sweet arts of her wooing and the little accessaries of the 

wooing make a very pleasing story. The book is well illus- 
trated by the author. The lovers of John Bunyan 

will be pleased at least to take a look at a new edition of 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is 

to Come, which is imported and published in this country 

by Charles Scribner’s Sons. (New York. $6.00 net.) The 

edition is published in broad 16mo from, from well-cut, 
black-faced type, with broad margins, and illustrated 

in superb style with some twelve or more full- 
page etchings by William Strong: These etchings 

are, of course, the striking feature of the edi- 

tion, and are carefully imprinted on parchment psper. 

Mr. P. S. Newell struck a new vein last year with his 
Topsys and Turvys. (The Century Co., New York. $1.00.) 
In the volume brought out this year he outdoes himself. 
It contains nearly twice as many designs, some in colors, 
others in a single tint. The reversed pictures in this series 
are more completely worked out in logical sequences of 
the right-side-up picture, and worked out with great and 
amusing ingenuity. The book isa hit in comic drawing. 
—-—tThe Century Co. also sends out for the new year an 
addition to Palmer Cox’s ‘“‘ Brownies,” The Brownies 
Around the World. This latest volume in the series car- 
ries these comic little creatures abroad, and describes in 
verse and sketch their Atlantic trip and their experiences 
as Brownie tourists in Europe, Asia and Africa. ($1.50.) 
Artful Anticks, by Oliver Herford, comes also from 
the Century Co., with its amusing conceits in verse and 
sketch, both very good in their way. The most cousid- 
erable book for the coming season which has been issued 
this autumn by the Century Company is The Century 
Book for Young Americans. By Elbridge S. Brooks. It 
is issued under the auspices of the Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, and is well described in the 
sub-title on the title-page as ‘‘showing how a party of 
boys and girls who knew how to use their eyes and ears 
found out all about the government of the United States.” 
It is done on the plan of around of visits to historic seats 
and places of importance in the political history of the 
country which the young inquirers are carried through in 
the book. Itis a first-rate method of elementary study in 
which interest is guided by an experienced teacher and 
sustained by the attractions of a text contrived for young 
readers and a whole gallery of sketches and illustrations in 
which no publishers can surpass the Century Co. ($1.50.) 
The nineteen stories by Tudor Jenks which compose 
Imaginations, Truthiess Tales (The Century Co., New 
York, $1.50), are gathered from the St. Nicholas, where 
they were first published, and where they revealed to the 
public Tudor Jenks’s finely fanciful imagination. The 
illustratiors are drawn in the spirit of the book by artists 
such as Birch, Drake, Beard and Bensell. The stories run 
on a line fresh, original and decidedly amusing. The 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, send us a number of 
exceptionally elegant republications of standard works, 
among which we note The Works of Laurence Sterne in 
six attractive volumes slightly above the Aldine size, 
printed by J. M. Dent & Co., London. The strong feature 
of the edition is that it is edited—with notes and an [ntro- 
duction—by the masterly hand of George Saintsbury. The 
illustrations are by E. J. Wheeler. They contain in three 
volumes ‘“‘Tristam Shandy,” in one “The Sentimental 
Journey,’’ the “ Letters, Sermons and Miscellanies”’ in 
two. ($6.00 for the set.) From the same we have from 
the London press of Dent & Co. an edition, in similar style 
and form, of Corinne; or, Italy by Madam De Sta#l, in 
twovolumes. Mr. George Saintsbury is also the editor of 
these volumes, having contributed the deliciously critical 
introduction and the notes. The illustrations are by H. S. 
Greig. (Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Two vols., 
$2.00.) The same publishers also issue for the new year 
from their own press an exceptionally attractive two-vol- 
ume edition of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book of Geof- 
frey Crayon, Gent., on good paper, finely finished, and fin- 
ished in a soft, brilliant white, and copiously illuminated 
with black and white illustrations, by various first-class 
artists, among whom we note Parsons, Wm. Hart, Hoppin, 
Darley, Bellows, Coleman, Kensett, T. A. Richards and 
Huntingdon. (Two vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$4.00.) From the same (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, square crown 8vo, $1.50) we have a holiday edition 
for the new year of Fairy Tales, by Hans Andersen, well 
manufactured on strong paper for juvenile use, and for 
its special feature illustrated with the very at- 
tractive sketches of E. A. Leman, done with re- 
freshing spirit and thoroughness,in true German style. 
The Boy Travellersin the Levant. Mr. Thomas W. 
Knox’s juvenile for the New Year is already published. 
(Harpers & Brothers, New York. $3.00.) It continues Mr. 
Knox’s series of the adventures of Two Youths in various 
lands. In the annual of this year the journey is made 
through Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Greece and Turkey, with 
visits to the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, and the site of 
ancient Troy. It is made on the same plan as the other 
volumes in the same series. The illustrations are very 
numerous and, so far as we can test them, good. The vol- 
ume is also provided with maps of the ground traversed by 
the young travelers. It will prove a useful and entertain- 
ing expansion of a-series which, for several years, has been 
growing in popular favor. Bible Stories for Young 
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People. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.00.) Ten of our most popular divines, 
Katharine Crooks and Margaret E. Sang- 
ster have united in contributing a Bible 
story each to this volume. The work has 
falien into good hands and has been done 
reverently, intelligently, and in a style 
which will interest the young readers or 
hearers, for whom the collection is made. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., of this 
city, publish in two handsome illustrated 
volumes, 12mo, The Comptete Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, with a graceful 
and appreciative introduction by Charles 
Kliot Norton, and a good condensed Bio- 
graphic Sketch by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
The edition is complete, and is edited with 
a full appendix of Scott’s notes, which are 
always rich and racy. (Two vols., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 770, $3.00.) 

The Farmer’s Boy. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. Square 12imo, $2.50.) The 
author of this book is an old acquaintance 
whose *‘ Country School in New England ” 
made him many friends and readers. The 
present volume is a broader sketch of 
ihe same social tract, the farmer’s boy 
life, with, however, his experience in the 
old schoolhouse, red or brown, omitted. 
The book is a trifle over-polished in literary 
style, in artistic illustration, and in the per- 
fection of its manufacture. Such highly 
calendered paper, such soft, exquisitely fin- 
ished heliotypes, and such refined writing 
do not run altogether in harmony with 
the notes which proclaim the farmer’s boy. 
The book is beautiful and amusiny, well- 
studied, well-written, redolent of the wood, 
the field and the stream, and full of those 
delightful reminders of a boy’s country 
home which touch the heart. The Yel- 
low Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
Our readers who have been delighted for 
three years in succession with the Blue, 
the Red and the Green Fairy Book will need 
no one to tell them the charm of this new 
Yellow Fairy Book just brought out by 
Mr. Lang. Mr. H. J. Ford has made the 
pictures, made them well and a great many 
of them. The tales are new at least in the 
present English form, tho the originals are 
older, some of them, at least, than can be 
traced. In the sheaf of tales some are Rus- 
sian, some German, some French and some 
Icelandic. The Smithsonian Bureau of 
Ethnology in this country has furnished Mr. 
Lang witb his inspiration for the Red Indian 
tales, which are copied from English versions 
published by the Smithsonian Bureau. 
A Hilltop Summer. By Alyn Yates 
Keith (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.25.), is a 
volume of first-rate sketches of a summer in 
Hilltop, New England, somewhere, among 
the country folk. The sketches were first 
published in the Evening Post, in the dialect 
of the country towns and the flavor of the 
soiland the people, but with an oceasional 
blot of sentimental writing. The style is 
fresh and b®eezy. The author has made a 
good, healthy, entertaining bouk of it, illus- 
trated with neat sketches. The Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company (New York., 75 
cents),publishes The Table Talk of Abraham 
Lincoln. Edited by William O. Stoddard, 
one of his Private Secretaries, a collection 
of selections from Mr. Lincoln’s speeches, 
letters, sayings , and from any other source 
except his “ table talk,” of which there is 
not the least trace in the volume. It 
might just as well be entitled selections 
from Abraham Lincoln’s poems. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company publish a 
new English edition of The Three Mus- 
keteers, probably Alexander Dumas’s best 
novelin two volumes. The characteristic 
merit of this edition is excellent manufac- 
ture and the spirited illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir. They are very numerous, 
amounting in the two volumes to nearly 
three hundred, and have the advantage of 
having been done by one hand and in one 
consistent style. (New York. 2 vols., cloth, 
$3.00.) From the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company (New York, $1.00) we have The 
Complete Poemsof William Cullen Bryant, 
a handsome illustrated edition, with an In- 
troduction by R. H. Stoddard, and vign- 
ettes and numerous illustrations by H. C. 
Edwards. 

Providential Epochs is a series of four in- 
teresting lectures on ‘‘ The Renaissance,” 
“The Reformation,” ‘“‘The Discovery of 
America,” and ‘‘The Settlement of Our 
Country,” by a brilliant young preacher of 
Cincinnati, Frank M. Bristol, D.D They 
are designed to illustrate the stepsof Divine 
Providence as seen in the history of the 
world, and to give a devout Christian view 
of the course of modern history. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. $1.25.) 
Customs in Bible Lands. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, Bible House, New York. $1.50.) By 
H. B. Tristam, LL.D., D.D., F.R.S., Canon 
ofDurham. In general scope and character 
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this volume closely resembles that written 
by Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, and noticed a 
few months agoin our columns. The two 
volumes might be read together with 
profit, one as the supplement of the other. 
Canon Tristam’s is particularly full and 
definite in treating of Oriental juris- 
prudence, trade, money, taxation and mili- 
tary affairs. Like Dr. Trumbull’s Canon 
Tristam’s is based on personal observa- 
tion, and is aimed at the illustration 
of Bible history and _ incident. 
Golden Words for Daily Counsel, se- 
lected and arranged by Anna Harris Smith, 
Edited by Huntington Smith. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $1.25.) This is 
a collection with a page or two of golden 
sayings for every day in the year, the first 
in every case being a text from Holy Scrip- 
ture. The other selections are gathered 
wherever found and from every writer who 
could produce a golden saying. The volume 
is handsomely made, illustrated with nu- 
merous portraits, and in convenient form 
for daily use. Christianity in the 
Home is the last volume we have seen added 
to the catalog of volumes published by 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. Like all that he 
commits to print it is a helpful, pungent 
and telling book, rich in effective illustra- 
tions and sayings that sink down into the 
heart. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York. $1.00..———The. Dividing of the 
Ways, by Mrs. E. J. Richmond, is an effect- 
ive version of the old story of rum and ruin 
and of redemption by the power of grace in 
the heart. We cannot tell the story, but 
we commend the book as a good one to be 
read by young people who stand at the di- 
viding of the ways, and a good one to en- 
force temperance as a religious duty, and 
the view of reform as likely to be permanent 
only when undertaken and supported under 
religious influences. (The National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House, 
New York. 7% cents.) 


The College Woman. (The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co., New York. $1.00.) Pres. Charles 
Franklin Thwing, LL.D., gives us in this 
little volume the results of his observation 
as President of the College for Women of 
Western Reserve University. It is a sensi- 
ble and intelligent book, developed in a 
thorough and systematic manner, and com- 
posed of an adequate mass of representative 
statistical knowledge handled in a rational 
way. The largest space is given to the ex- 
tremely important and much debated ques- 
tion of health, not only how to preserve it 
iu a college course, but whether the college 
woman is at any disadvantage in this mat- 
ter as compared with her sister. Dr. 
Thwing says she is not. We agree with 
him. We agree with him also in believing 
that if she is not it is not because the col- 
lege life does not subject her to exceptional 
dangers, but because it introduces her to a 
life which is all around more under intelli- 
gent regulation. The chapters on methods 
of education for the college woman, on de- 
mands made by the community on her and 
the one entitled ‘“‘ After Graduation” are 
especiaily good andsuggestive. Dr. Thwing 
insists that the woman’s college should be 
aschool of hygiene and of manners. On 
both of these points he expects much from 
the gymnasium. That is a point we have 
made before and wish to make again. It 
is the key to the whole problem. But, un- 
fortunately, the directors of the women’s 
colleges have not thus far taken the subject 
up in earnest. They have only advanced 
into the stage of talk where the gymnasium 
figures in the catalog for what it generally 
is not, but ought to be, in the course. It 
should be obligatory, systematic, daily, and 
as scientific as the best developed Swed- 
ish system. It should be relied on to cor- 
rect physical defects, to give the girls 
good figures, to teach them to walk and 
stand and to come out of college with the 
great achievement of a fine carriage or a 
noble port. Any one who knows West 
Point and has observed the cadets there 
will understand what we mean when we 
say that the gymnasium in the women’s 
colleges should be a perfect school of man- 
ners, and that the intelligent and refined 
public should never be satisfied with these 
colleges or their management until they are 
so. Thereis now a very general impression 
that to give a girl high-bred manners she 
must go to some high cost school of fashion 
where she will live like a princess with 
princesses, and be a princess herself a few 
years. It is an utterly demoralizing, un- 
American and undemocratic theory to 
which the women’s‘colleges should put an 
end. Butthey never will put an end to it 
unless they produce something better. The 
key tothe situation for them isthe gymna- 
sium in its two functions as a school of 
physical develop ment and a school of man- 
ners. The only criticism we have to make 
on President Thwing’s book is that, while 








he has clearly outlined these points and in- 
sisted on them, he has not carried them far 
enough nor given as much space to them as 
they should have. 


Faber’s Hymns. Frederick Willtam Fa- 
ber, D.D. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
$1.25.) This collection, tho not strictly 
complete, probably contains all of Faber’s 
hymns which are likely to be quoted or re- 
ferred to. It certainly contains the best 
known, most popular and most representa- 
tive of them. Some omissions have also 
been made of stanzas, but no changesin the 
diction. Variations from the common read- 
ing may be traced back either to variations 
in different original manuscripts by the 
author, or to changes which have crept into 
the published versions. These sacred poems 
contain examples of great hymnic power 
and beauty which are worthy to live and be 
sung in the Church. Others which lack 
the hymnic majesty and lift will still live 
as noble examples of sacred verse, and con- 
tinue to supply religious and devotional 
feeling noble forms of expression. As a 
collection of sacred and hymnic verse they 
are exceedingly unequal, their defects being 
of a kind to make it impossible that the great 
rush of popularity with which they started 
should be maintained. Many of them 
have already run through their short-lived 
sentimental popularity. Others that have 
survived will survive in spite of, rather than 
by virtue of, the sentimentalism which 
mars them. Through many of them runs 
arenunciation of self and of reason which 
can hardly be matched in the literature of 
self-abnegation. They rise to a worship of 
the Divine will which is more absolute in 
its prostration than the prose of supra- 
lapsarian Calvinism ever reached, but 
which through all its extravagance remains 
sweet as a rose, and can be matched only by 
a few of the exalted rhapsodic passages of 
the * Imitatio Christi.” Christian hymnol- 
ogy has no other such worship of the will of 
God. Someof the best work done in these 
hymns lies in the vigorous extravagance 
into which the poet’s devout feeling carries 
him. Wehave known many of these rude 
nuggets to be attributed to Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, or even to Lowell, as for 
example the lines : 
“For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 

On the whole, we are inelined to feel, as 
Lucy Larcom wrote that she did, after 
reading Faber’s hymns and a volume of his 
stories for the young : 

**What a curious, delightful muddle poetry 
and Romanism have made of the man! But to 
think of him as a spiritual guide to poor, igno- 
rant souls quite shocks me. Such a blending of 
thunders and roses and vastness and hencoops 
must be quite perplexing. if it wasn’t for the 
Virgin and St. Philip he would be so delightful ! 
Indeed he is, because we can forget them, as he 
evidently does himself once in a while.” 


The Genealogy of the Hitchcock Family 
who are Descended from Matthias Hitch- 
cock, of East Haven, Conn., and Luke 
Hitchcock, of Wethersfield, Conn. Com- 
piled and published by Mrs. Edward Hitch- 
cock, Sr., of Amherst, Mass., and arranged 
for the press by the Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, 
D.D., of Amherst, Mass. (Press of Carpenter 
& Morehouse, Amherst, Mass.) This ample 
octavo of 555 pages does not profess to give 
the genealogies of all the English settlers 
in this country who have borne the name 
of Hitchcock, but only of the two colonists 
of New Haven and of Connecticut, Matthias 
and Luke. We learn from the brief intro- 
duction that the family is supposed to have 
come from Wilts, England, where they 
were established from the time of William 
the Conqueror. The first half of the name 
is an old nursery diminutive for Richard. 
There is no mystery in the second half. 
The utmost pains have been taken to trace 
the descendants of Matthias and Luke in 
the male lines, but their descendants in 
the female lines who have lost the name 
by marriage are not followed, tho the 
volume contains the names of morethan 
three thousand of these descendants on the 
female lines. On the male lines, and under 
the name of Hitchvock, the descent of more 
than four thousand persons is given in the 
volume. They are arranged in two groups, 
one as descended from the colonist Mat- 
thias and the other from Luke. The line 
of descent for each person and his connec- 
tion with the older common ancestor is in- 
dicated by the usual system of numbering. 
The volume contains no summary of the 
family history, nor of the noted persons 
contained in it, thoan enterprising explorer 
will find many such, as, for example, Edward 
Hitchcock, the third President of Amherst, 
and father of a line distinguished in science 
and letters ; Roswell D. Hitchcock, equally 
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brilliant in the pulpit and in his Professori- 
alchair in Union Theological Seminary 

To this family belonged also Dr. Gad Hitch. 
cock, surgeon of Col. John Thomas’s regi- 
ment in the Revolution, and later chief sur- 
geon of General Fellows’s Brigade Hospita] 
in the Jerseys. He, however, made wounds 
as well as cured them, having taken a hand 
in the fray at Princeton, Monmouth, Sarato- 
ga, White Plains, and in the proceedings at 
Dorchester which led Lord Howe to prefer 
Halifax to Boston for hisarmy. The Rey, 

Enos Hitchcock, own cousin of the Rev. Dr, 

Gad Hitchcock, father of Surgeon Gad, was 
also of the Church militant. He is one of 
the prominent figures in Trumbull’s paint- 
ing of the “Surrender of Burgoyne,” at 
which he was present and which he helped 

to bring on by his prayers. He was greatly 

respected and loved by Washington. Peter 
Hitchcock, for twenty-one years Chief Jus- 
tice of Ohio, and Henry Hitchcock, Chief 
Justice of Alabama, were of the same fam- 

ily. The Hon. Hiram Hitchcock, the bene- 

factor of Dartmouth, President of the Nica- 

ragua Canal Company, is among the distin- 

guished living members ofthe family. The 

work has been done with great enterprise 

and thoroughness by Mrs. Edward Hitch- 

cock, the wife of President Hitchcock’s sec. 

ond son Edward, the first of the name hav- 

ing died four years previous to his younger 

brother’s birth. 


Volume IV of The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from numerous 
manuscripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt. D., LL.D., etc., Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, University of Cambridge, England. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $4.00 per vol.) 
Two more volumes are to complete this 
work, the first three volumes of which have 
already been noticed in full in our columns. 
The present Volume IV contains the “ Can- 
terbury Tales,”’ with the ‘‘ Tale of Game- 
lyn’? appended. The commentary on the 
“Canterbury Tales,’ together with all 
necessary helps for the study of Chaucer, 
such as remarks on the pronunciation, 
grammar and scansion, will be contained 
in Volume V. The closing volume, VI, is 
to contain a glossarial index and an index 
of names. The text of the “Canterbury 
Tales,” as printed in the fourth volume, 
just published, is an ‘entirely new one, 
owing nothing to the numerous privted 
editions which have preceded it.’’ The text 
here given is founded upon that of the 
Ellesmere MS. which has been collated 
throughout with the other six MSS. pub- 
lished by the Chaucer Society. This is the 
splendid basis of Chaucer study which the 
Republie of Letters owes to Dr. Furnivall. 
The great MS. in the whole is that in the 
possession of the Earl of Ellesmere, which 
has the great merits of being accurate in 
grammar and spelling and of being sub- 
stantially complete. Professor Skeat has 
corrected the text only in cases where a 
careful collation of the text with others of 
the seven published by the Chaucer Society 
required it. Special attention is given to 
the suffixes required by the Middle-English 
grammar, tothe scansion and the pronun- 
ciation. The author claims for himself the 
credit of having published the first *‘ com- 
plete edition in which the spelling has been 
tested by phonetic considerations.”’ The 
scheme on which this has been done is 4 
simple one and is fully explained in the in- 
troduction (p. xix). 


The Origen of the Pentateuch in the Light 
of the Ancient Monuments. By Henry 
Alexander White, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in the Washington and 
Lee University. (B.F. Johnson Publishing 
Co., Richmond, Va. $2.00.) This conserva- 
tive compilation might easily be made 
worse than itis. It might more easily be 
made better. The author, we regret to say, 
is neither master of the vast amount of 
critical material that lies ready to his hand, 
nor does he know how to use the fragments 
he has accumulated. His account of the 
call of Abraham and his migration, for ex- 
ample, isa combination of historic glean- 
ings, with fairly plausible conjectures, 
which make no use at all of the rich confir- 
mations and explanations which have been 
drawn from the known history of the times 
and which throw so much new light on the 
movements of the patriarch and the influ- 
ences which led to them. Another example 
of needless barrenness is the account of 
Pharaoh’s overthrow in the Red Sea and of 
Israel’s march to the sea. The results of 
scholarship go for nothing with such a 
writer as this. If we read him correctly he 
will not even admit the presence of Elohistic 
or Jehovistic documents in the composition 
of Genesis. Parts of the book arestrong and 
impressive, as, for example, the comparison 
of the Chaldaic legends of creation with the 
Mosaic account, and the exposition of the 
moral purpose and character of the Mosaic 
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; yet even here the author cannot 
himself from. theological constriction. 
Accordingly, he writes of Adam (p. 85): 
“Tbe representative head of the race was 
. that first man. His acts were binding on 
all his progeny.” 


Volume XL of the Dictionary of Nation- 
al Biography, edited by Sidvey Lee, has 
just been published. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. %3.75.) The section of the alphabet, 
which falls to this volume, from Myllar 
to Nichols, contains in it a group of names 
of the highest brilliancy and importance, 
such as those of Lord Nelson, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Cardinal Newman, and the great 
families of Neville and Napier. These lat- 
terhave a curious predominence in the 
volume, which reminds one forcibly of 
the time when the Nevilles dominated in 
asimilar way over all Britain. Ini this vol- 
ume fifty-one Nevilles are noticed, and 
sixty-five of the four bundred and forty- 
six pages are devotcd to them, while the 
name of Napier has been borne by thirty- 
one Britons, who are mentioned in the in- 
dex, and it requires fifty-five pages to tell 
in the briefest possible manner who they 
were and what they have done. We need 
not repeat what we have said so often as to 
the intelligent, accurate and comprehensive 
brevity of the work in general and in par- 
ticular. The work is now probably more 
than halfdone. It has reached a stage 
of maturity where it is already of the great- 
est usefulness, and where we can see the end 
plainly in sight with great satisfaction. 


The Boss. An Essay upon the Art of 
Governing American Cities. By Henry 
Champernowne. (George H. Richmond & 
Co.. New York. $1.00.) Since the late 
Richard Grant White, during the troubled 
days of the War, published ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Peace,” no political skit so well worth 
reading, or with so much sober sense in a 
merry form, has come out of darkness into 
light as this Essay on the Art of Governing 
American Cities. The ingenuity of the book 
consists in taking Machiavelli’s “ Prince” 
and Aristotle’s “‘Noble” for the modern 
counterpart of the boss, and then proceed- 
ing, with a grave face and in English of de- 
lightfully antique flavor, to translate the 
instructions of all the wise ancients, par- 
ticularly of Machiavelli, Aristotle, Plato 
aud Thucydides, as to the training of men 
for political life into a wise politics which 
shall make the Boss prosper. The humor 
and satire of the book are extremely deli- 
cate but very effective ; and sometimes the 
humor of the situation rises to a high car- 
nival of fun at the expense of boss politics. 
The reformers should rise and welcome their 
new ally; for we can assure them he isa 
potent one who brings ridicule to the aid 
of wisdom and of virtue. 


Six Months among the Palm Groves, 
Coral Reefs and Volcanoes of the Sand- 
wich Islands. By Isabella Bird Bishop. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.25.) 
The publication of this first American edi- 
tion, reprinted from the fifth English edi- 
tion, is justified by the new importance 
given to the Hawaiian Islands and their re- 
lation to the United States by the recent 
political revolution there. Miss Isabella 
Bird, as she then was, reached the islands 
in the course of a journey undertaken for 
her health. The letters which form the 
volume were sent home toa near relative 
and published in 1875. They are extremely 
graphic and valuable, as showing the con- 
dition of the islands and their debt to the 
American missionaries. Miss Bird did not 
enter fully on this phase of the history, nor 
did she avoid it. Her observations recog- 
nize the breadth and permanent value of 
the missionary work, and, so far as they go, 
furnish an effectual reply to the doubts 
which have been raised as to their impor- 
tance. Miss Bird’s remarks on the 
Hawaiian politics, as she knew them, and 
the political schemes of the American sugar 
Planters on the islands are very good read- 
ing at this time. The volume is illustrated 
With interesting sketches of the islands and 
their inhabitants, and contains a chapter 
on the leper settlement on Molokai, another 
on Hawaiian affairs, and a third on 


Hawaiian history, down to the date of pub- 
lication. 


A History of the United States for 
Schools. By John Fiske, Litt. D., LL.D., 
With topical analysis, suggestive questions 
and directions for teachers. By Frank 
Alpine Hill, Litt. D. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston and New York. $1.00.) 
Weare more than usually pleased with this 
text-book. It comes nearer than any we 
have examined to what such a text-book 
should be. It is not a compilation, but 
the independent work of an original histo- 

It seems to have escaped fairly rvell 
from the danger of over-compression, and 





to have preserved its life and interest. Most 
of these condensed manuals compare with 
histories much as pemmican does with roast 
beef. Enough‘of the blood and fiber of good 
beef remains in Mr. Fiske’s book to keep the 
student’s interest alive. The arrangement 
for sehool use by Dr. Alpine Hill comes 
from the competent hand of a master 
well known in the High Schools of Cam- 
bridge and Boston. The illustrations are 
humerous, but not of the empty and deco- 
rative variety, being all useful in illustrat- 
ing the text, and most of them, we should 
say, having historical significance on their 
own account, and having been collected 
very much on the plan devised by the late 
J. R. Green and carried out after his death 
by Mrs. Green in her “ Illustrated History 
of England.” 

We hope that our readers will be suffi- 
ciently interested in the subject to obtain 
the ‘‘ Report of the Proceedings of the 
International Congress of Charities, Cor- 
rection und Philanthropy, Chicago, June, 
1873,” and toread the report on The Public 
Treatment of Pauperism; edited by John 
H. Finley, Ph.D., President of Knox Col- 
lege. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore.) 
They will find much to interest them, 
especially in the paper on ‘* Pauperism in 
Great Cities; its Four Chief Causes,” by 
Robert Treat Paine, President of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston. Among the 
topics discussed are those of tramps and 
vagrancy, public relief and private charity, 
and the experience acquired on these sub- 
jects and others connected with them in 
other countries as well as our own, particu- 
larly in Belgium and Austria. The English 
relief work and Poor Law which is of the 
most advanced and effective type is dis- 
cussed much at length. The whole report 
is full of suggestion and light gathered 
from many sources. 


London up to Date. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) Mr. George Augustus 
Sala,the author of this entertaining volume, 
does everything in hisown way. He loves 
London, both old and new, and in acquaint- 
ance with the subject is fully up to making 
a text book that would stand with the best. 
But he has marked out another plan and 
busied himself in this volume with the stir 
and splendor of London life in highest ex- 
amples, beginning with a levée at St. James. 
Not to be too narrow in his selections for 
democratic readers, he passes later to Great 
Grubby St. Police Court, and the yet more 
novel experience of ‘‘ From Morn till Mid- 
night: Ona’Bus.” He givesa vivid picture 
of a ‘“‘ Garden Party at the Tower,” at four 
P.M., of a ‘‘ Culture Conversazione” at ten 
pP.M., of London Flats at any hour, and a 
‘‘Queen’s Guard Dinner, St. James,” at 
eight P.M., or at five P.M., of ‘‘A Ballot.ata 
Pall Mall Club.” There is not much in the 
book on the more serious aspects of London 
life. but of its gay, picturesque, art and es. 
thetic life the book is a very entertaining 
report by this much traveled and versatile 
writer. 


The Eighth Edition of the Rev. 0. L. 


Jenkins’s Handbook of British and Amer- 
can Literature comes to us editorially re- 
vised by the Rev. G. E. Viger, from the pub- 
lication house of John Murphy & Co., 
Baltimore. The striking feature of the 
book is the Christian standard of critical 
judgment maintained by the authors 
throughout the manual. The authors have 
the courage of their faith as well as of 
their opinions and apply them without 
flinching with refreshing boldness. We 
are surprised to read, on page 418 : 

* In 1898, Ruskin was appointed by Mr. Glad- 

stone to succeed Alfred Tennyson as poet laure 
ate.” 
« The Fieming H. Revell Company (New 
York, $1.00) publish in the ‘* By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge” Series, an interesting 
monograph on The Sanitary Code of the 
Pentateuch. By the Rev. C. G. K. Gilles- 
pie. Theinteresting and useful character 
of the little book may be judged sufficiently 
from the title. The subject is especially in- 
teresting in treating of the measures 
adopted in the Pentateuch of sanitary pre- 
caution, inspection and limitation or extir- 
patiog of infectious diseases. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


MACMILLAN & Co. are now publishing 
the “‘ Souvenirs of the Prince de Joinville.” 








....-Rudyard Kipling’s first American 
story will be printed in an early number of 
The Century. 


..Mr. James Payn says of the pursuit 
of letters in Zhe Cornhill, that it is the 
brightest and most genial of all professions, 
and that, if he were to live twenty lives, he 
would choose no other. 


. 
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..--In the November issue of Lippincott’s 
Magazine the Rev. Frederick M. Bird, its 
present editor, tells how not to write maga- 
zine fiction. Among other contributors are 
the Rev. John B. Tabb, Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, Edgar Fawcett, and Miss Isabel 
Hapgood. The novelet is by Lady Lindsay. 


...-Mrs, Mary Virginia Terhune (Marion 
Harland), has prepared a series of lectures 
suggested by her recent visit to Palestine. 
To these should be added a very fresh and 
original presentation of the privations to 
which home and foreign missionaries are 
subjected, entitled ‘‘My Friends, the Mis- 
sionaries.”’ 


...-Charles E. L. Wingate, writing of Dr. 
Ho!mes in his “ Boston Letter” for The 
Critic, says that in the first volume of The 
New Enqland Magazine, edited and pub- 
lished in Boston by J. T. & E. Bucking- 
ham, are printed the original articles on 
the ‘“‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
from which their author in later years ex- 
panded his more elaborate work for 7'he 
Atlantic Monthly. The same volume, 
published in 1831, contains his humorous 
poem, ‘‘ My Aunt.” 

--A library of extraordinary value was 
recently destroyed by fire in Triest, the 
property of the professor of modern lan- 
guages. While he was lecturing in his 
room, a cat overturned a lamp, and the 
whole collection was soon in flames. 
Amovg the rare works destroyed was a 
complete collection of Bibles of 1480, histor- 
ical books from the fourteenth century, as 
also manuscripts on Turkish, Egyptian, 
Syriac and Aramaic literature. Five fine 
old Italian pictures and a collection of ma- 
jolica were also destroyed. 

.-McClure’s Magazine for November 
reproduces, among others, the first portrait 
of Napoleon, painted by Greuze by order of 
Madame Colombier at Valence; also the 
earliest likeness of Abraham Lincoln, taken 
by a traveling daguerreotypist in 185!, and 
now published for the first time. The No- 
vember Century alsu will have a portrait 
of Napoleon from a crayon sketch never 
before reproduced, in connection with its 
new ‘Life of Napoleon,” by Professor 
Sloane. St. Nicholas will take up the same 
theme in a story bearing on the life of Napo 
jeon called “*A Boy of the First Empire.’. 
by Elbridge S. Brooks. 

--Mr. Thomas Whittaker announces for 
early publication ‘‘ Historic Doubts as to 
the Execution of Marshall Ney,’’ by the 
Rev. James A. Weston, rector of Ascension 
Church, Hickory, N.C. The author, by the 
aid of documents and the stories of eye- 
witnesses, aims to prove beyond doubt that 
Marshall Ney was conveyed to Charleston, 
S. C., and was identical with PeterS. Ney, 
who for many years was known asa teacher 
in North Carolina. The book, which will 
contain many facsimile illustrations, will 
be sold at three dollars a copy. Subscrip- 
tions are now solicited, to be paid at time 
of publication, probably next February. 

....The first published work of James 

Anthony Froude, who has just died at 
seventy-six years of age, was a novel, ** The 
Shadows of the Cloud,” issued in 1847. His 
chief work, ‘‘ History of England,’ had a 
wonderful popularity, its sale being further 
quickened by his reversalof certain histor- 
ical verdicts. This appeared in 1846-1867. 
Mr. Froude’s gift for arousing opposition 
and teaching with thorns is further illus- 
trated by ‘“‘ The Nemesis of Faith,” pub- 
lished in 1849, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Car- 
lyle” and his work on ‘“ The English in 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century.”’ The 
death is also announced of Prof. James 
Darmesteter, the distinguished French Ori- 
entalist. Mrs. Darmesteter (A. Mary F. 
Robinson) is a gifted poet, whose contribu- 
tions to THE INDEPENDENT have been high- 
ly valued by our readers, 


..The house of Ulric Hoepli, of Milan, 
the publisher of “‘ Forma Urbis Romane,” 
or * Plan of Ancient Rome,” by Lanciani, 
has brought out another work of rare value. 
This is the complete facsimile edition of the 
** Codice Atlantico,” of Leonardo da Vinci. 
The manuscript has been preserved in the 
library at Milan among the literary remains 
of da Vincithere preserved, and contains 
writings and drawings covering the whole 
career of the artist, and belonging to the 
various departments of art and literature. 
The essays treat of such subjects as mathe- 
matics, physics, meteorology, mechanics, 
architecture, sculpture, etc. Of special 
interest are the illustrations and descrip- 
tions given of instruments of war of various 
kinds, From these works it appears that 
da Vinci was a leading scientific authority 
among his contemporaries, as well as an 
artist. The1,750 drawings and writings of 
the ** Codice Atlantico” are reproduced by 
the heliotype process, 
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-..-A catalog of the famous Jerusalem 
library is being published in Greek under 
the auspices of the Russian Palestine So- 
ciety and with the financial aid of the 
Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrowitz, by 
the well-known litterateur Papadopulos. 
The first volume has been issued, including 
645 manuscripts of the old Sancti Sepulchri, 
or Holy Sepulcher library. The other two 
volumes will describe the 706 manuscripts 
of the S. Sabae and S. Crucis libraries, 
which have been added to the Jerusalem 
collection, as also seventeen manuscripts 
belonging to the Patriarch personally, and 
the 850 manuscripts of the Jerusalem Clois- 
ter at Constantinople. The work is an 
elaborate publication issued on a grand 
scale with fifteen photographic reproduc- 
tions. The manuscripts described are all 
Greek except a few in Arabic, Turkish and 
Slavic. Critics, however, are disappoint- 
ed at the contents of the library as far as 
described. The hoped for literary finds of 
exceptional value have not been made, and 
many of the manuscripts are modern, i, ¢., 
of the last four centuries, and are practi- 
cally of little value. The best thing found 
so farin the Jerusalem collection is the text 
of the Martyriumof Perpetua and Felicitas, 
published by Harris & Gifford in 1890. 
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“THE BEST OF CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 


}ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The November Number. 


best of children’s magazines” is now the only high-class monthly for 


“i \HE greatest year St. NicHoLas has ever had is just closing. 
young folks published in America. It is without a rival. 


Rudyard Kipling’s famous ‘‘ Jungle _ 


written especially for St. NICHOLAS, were a great feature of 1894, JS 
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in the coming volume, which begins with the beautiful November 


Prof. Sloane’s Life of 
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‘‘A Boy of the First Empire ”’ 
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Great American Authors” accounts of the lives of Bryant, Emerson, 
6 Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Poe, and Lowell. 
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are among the features: one called *¢ Chris and the Wonderful Lamp” 

» recounts the marvelous adventures of a modern boy who became the accidental § 
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quality of its style, but for 


Times. 
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Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The Author, in concluding his work, says : 


ing period of modern history. It is a period of which the story is still dis- 
figured by passion and prejudice. 
if you look at it through the eyes of Erasmus.” 


‘* The lectures are deeply interesting and cast a powerful light upon a most 
important epoch. They are written in that bright and fascinating style so 
characteristic of Mr. Froude.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 


‘* The most popular and one of the most charming books in France at the 
present time. Every critic of any authority in Paris has written in praise of it. 
The book will attract interest in this country not only for its subject and the 


mind and ethical aspirations of the French people at this moment.”—New York 


By R. E. PRoTHERO and Dean BRADLEY. New and Cheaper Edition. Illus- 


‘* A valuable and permanent addition to English literature ; a book written 
with admirable insight, delicacy, and discrimination ; a book interesting from 
three distinct points of view—as embodying an immense mass of picturesque 
description and entertaining anecdotes from Stanley’s own pen, as portraying at 
full length one of the most fascinating figures of the Victorian epoch, and as 
contributing to our knowledge of a most agitated and momentous period in the 
history of the English Church.”—London Academy. 
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Walker’s Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


It is a concordance pure and simple. 


Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. Its references are in strict Biblical order. 

One alphabet for all words, including proper names. All proper names are accented. 

By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and facility in examination are secured. 

60,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting important words for unessential ones. 

Compact and of a size handy for use. Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 


980 pp., Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Congregational S.S and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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By ALEXANDER DuMAS. Complete and 
accurate translation. Printed from 
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THE MODERN CHURCH. Part I. ‘$2.00. 

THE MODERN CHURCH. Part II. $200. 

THE MODERN CHURCH. Part III. $2.00. 

THE ABBE DANIEL. By ANDRE THEU- 
RIET. Translated by HELEN B. DOLE. 
Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 

_ $1.00, 

FABER’S HYMNS. With 50 illustrations 
by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25, 

GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUN- 
SEL. New Edition. Illustrated with 
16 portraits of eminent divines and 
authors, 16mo, white and colors, gilt 
edges, $1.25. 


Send for our illustrated catdlogue of new and 
‘mportant publications. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Round the Red Lamp. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, author of ‘‘ The White 
Company,” “The Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes,’”? ‘“‘The Refugees,’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The “ Red Lamp” the trade-mar' 
the En lish country a 
tral point of these ries of peesentens} 
life. There are no secrets “oor the surgeon 
surgeon himself as well asa novelist, the Sethor bas 
made a most artistic use of the motives and springs 


of action revealed to him in a field of which he is the 
master. 


The God in the Car. 


A Novel. By ANTHONY HOoPE, author of 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. No. 154, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


as it were, of 
ce, is the cen- 


effec 
the Car will enlarge ne af ~ of this ‘popular novel- 
ist’s readers. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 































THE INDEPENDEN'T. 
a NEW CONCORDANCE. THE PERFECT TEXT FINDER! 


~~. 





The Leading 
+ Hymn and Tune Books. § 


FOR CHURCHES. 

The New Laudes Domini, the 
) Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
best — supplied to churches at the lowest 
possible price. The success of the day. 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 
3° Laudes Domini for the Prayer- @ 
: eres. containing the very best 
; and tunes for the purpose — beau- 


tifully printed — new type— handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. 


> 

7 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. $ 

: 

, 


» Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
) day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
op Vincent, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
» Je Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler —a/l 
denominations uniting on it. “A perfect ¢ 
» book.”’ 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. 


Books for Responsive Reading. 


Write for particulars and samples. Best § 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 4 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


> 
2 
> 
+ 
: 
2 
> 











EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. forte tisner educa. 


oung women 
Baildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; also, 

——7 and Soret Year commences Se; 3 1, 
Tou" Apply to Miss [pA C.ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, 


@BVGVOLGY CLSC 20707078) 
3 CHAUTAUQUA 8 


READING CIRCLE. 
Cc A definite course in English History c 
L and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L 
Europe in the XIX. Century 
Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
Cc ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a commie. and helpful 
e plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878. 
John H. Vincent, Dept. 36, Buffalo, N. Y. 


@v@v@VGr CLSC 207202020 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, DUXBURY: 


Combines individual teaching with exceptional aa- 
vantages for home and out-door life. Laboratories. 
22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8.B. 




















TH HE H u ‘MV. for 25c. (or TATI 


os Fults Oe neo rene ond pe Remedy” 


Cc. 8. Lone or Co., 1013 Arch St.. xP rlindelphie, Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.” —Athen 


STATIONERY ETC. 














DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


h Grade Stationery, Imported Novel- 
=> ties "Leather Goods 


Union Square, 36 East 14th Street, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS anb 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


to CHAS BESELERmakercl8 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 


THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


ies of “ THE IN- 
LN, 











We have a limited number of co 
eek OF ABRAHAM LING 


e First 
tion The boo! th = excel- 
Pent t idea of the a life of Abraham Lin 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was + ar 
sequel and key to Me 
First Read: of 


usted. 
The DOO “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retaiea aat Oc. We furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
arly orders are requested. Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








WILSON COLLEGE woe. 
Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils 4g? er 
trance by certificate. Address, Cha abers ur”, 


MUSIC. 











A. W. Borst, late of Liverpool, Eng., is now 

n + position as Organist and Choirmaster in a 

¢ urch with ——_ and where there is oppor- 
tunity for fine service. Many years’ experience. 
3,600 Hamilton St. “Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR CHOIRS 


““McIntosh’s Anthems” 

Just published. A new collection of rare complete- 
ness and excellence. 110 pieces. Round or character 
notes. 00. $9. per doz., not postpaid. 
“SUNDAY ANTHEMS” 

y W. O. PERKINS. Containing the latest a 
ms from the best sources. $1.00. $9.00 pe 
doz,, net postpaid. 

** Trowbridge Collection ”’ 

A comprehensive collection of standard music 

75 cts. 86.75 per doz., net postpaid. 

“‘ Hartford Collection” 

By IRVING EMERSON. More than fifty imerouive 
but’ not too peep etn te? peseaee 75 cents. $6.7 
per doz., not postpai 
“Emerson's Easy Anthems” 

sOcents. $7.20 per doz., not postpaid. 

“ EMERSONS’S CHOICE ANTHEMS” 

$1.00. $9,00 per doz., not postpaid. 

Emerson’s Anthems of Praise ”’ 

$1.00. $9.00 per doz., net postpaid. 
‘Gabriels’ Anthems ’’ 

$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 
**Voice in Praise” 

$1.50. $13.50 per doz , not postpaid. 

AU books sent postpaid unless otherwise 
indicated, 

i ~— for — of Octavo Sacred Choruses. 

‘ort 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
3-463 Washington St., Boston 
C. H. nytt N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO -Phila, 


J. CHURCH Cd., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 


CHURCH GEO. S. HUTCHINGS, 


BOSTON. 
ORGANS Richard ono A Warren, 
503 Sth ‘Anne fw York. 
NEW -- ) ae BOOKS 
For SOCIAL MEETING 
Christian Endeavor Hymns --- 
For REVIVAL MEETINGS 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 Combin 
Small, Music, Type naition $45 per 100 
For MID-WEEK MEETINGS & SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
Select Son . $40 per 100 


No. ot! 
HE hia. GLOW ‘& MAIN co. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., ‘Chicago. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced, 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 








Free 











$30 per 100 




















WANTED. 
make $5 per day ede Great 
AGEN NOS Sees eetg co, I. 
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Financial. 


PROFIT OR LOSS ON BANK AC- 
COUNTS. 


AMONG the papers read before the Balti- 
more Bankers’ Convention last week was 
an interesting one by Mr. James G. Can- 
non, Vice President of the Fourth Nation- 
al Bank of this city. Mr. Cannon’s topic 
was that of the value to a bank of a de- 
posit account. After speaking of the re- 
sponsible position occupied by the banker 
as regards his guarantees of signatures, 
Mr. Cannon spoke of out-of-town checks. 
A series of careful computations shows 
the average life of the country check to 
be six days, and that the actual cost toa 
city bank of collecting a miscellaneous 
lot of such checks, including time and ex- 
change, is about 4 of 12. 

The method recommended by Mr. Can- 
non for ascertaining the value of a deposit 
account is somewhat as follows: The 
average balance of the.depositor’s account 
for a month is taken from the ledger, and 
from this average balance is deducted 254 
which must be retained as reserve on the 
net deposits. From the net balance so 
ascertained must be taken the average 
amount of country checks outstanding 
during the month. These country checks, 
meanwhile, have been entered in columns 
on paper prepared for the purpose which 
show the number of days each check is 
out and the cost of exchange thereon. 
These different time-costs must be multi- 
plied by the number of days and then, 
adding the product thus obtained, this 
sum total is to be divided by the actual 
number of days in the month. The de- 
positor’s net balance, after deducting the 
average of his country checks outstand- 
ing, will determine his actual working 
balance in the bank. 

Every well-regulated bank should have 
carefully prepared by its discount de- 
partment an analysis of its loans and 
discounts and the different rates which 
these are earning; from this statement 
the average rate for the month on 
all the loanable funds in the bank can 
be determined. The depositor’s account 
should then be credited with the interest 
at the average rate upon the actual work- 
ing balance for the month, to which 
should be added the charges for exchange 
which the bank has made to its depositor 
during that time. From this should be 
deducted the actual cash which has been 
paid out for the collection of country 
checks, and if interest has been allowed 
this should also be taken from the gross 
income. We have now taken into consid- 
eration all the cash factors with the ex- 
ception of the expenses of rent, clerk hire, 
etc. First the gross earnings of the bank 
for any given month shouic be taken, 
then the percentage of expenses to earn- 
ings, during that period, should be ascer- 
tained. It is easy then to deduct from 
the account’s gross profit the proportion 
of expense with which it should be debit- 
ed. The difference will show the net 
gain to the bank from that account. 

Some actual accounts treated under this 
plan show surprising results. A concern 
showed by its own books a gross average 
balance of $30,000 per day for the year. 
According to the firm’s books, they had a 
balance of $33,800 in July and $38,800 in 
August, whereas their account really 
showed overdrafts for both those months. 
This was brought about by the fact that 
in those two months they deposited $500,- 
000 in out-of-town checks which required 
from four to six days for collection ; con- 
sequently, while showing a nominal bal- 
ance they actually withdrew their money 
before the bank had time to receive re- 
turns from checks deposited. During the 
year this concern drew checks on the 
bank amounting to $8,678,000; deposited 
$7,894,000 ; received loans of $1,007,000 on 
collateral, while by the method just ex- 
plained it was found that the bank had 
only earned $283 gross profit. One 
month’s business of this sathe firm indi- 
cated an average balance of $34,900; but 
the actual average balance, deducting the 
out-of-town checks, was only $3,358. Af- 
ter:deducting the required reserve and 
investing the money-at the best rate obs 
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tainable, the bank made just $1.94 on that 
month’s transactions. 

Mr. Cannon concludes his paper as fol- 
lows : 

“IT have endeavored to demonstrate that 
it is feasible for every banker, at a small 
expense, to ascertain the profit or loss on 
each account in his institution; and if this 
were to be done by the majority of our fra- 
ternity, banks would become more profita- 
ble to their stockholders and more safe for 
the public, while their officers would be- 
come more thoroughly familiar with their 
business. When the profit or loss on your 
accounts is so calculated that you can 
place before each depositor the actual re. 
sult for every month in the year, you will 
find that the demands upon you for dis- 
counts by people who are not entitled to 
consideration at your hands will diminish 
and you will be able to refuse them with 
better grace than if these figures were not 
at your command. For if you are able to 
show a depositor who has kept a small bal- 
ance with you and who asks for a line of 
discount that on his account for six months, 
for instance, you have made the munificent 
sum of $4.00 gross profit, after guaranteeing 
all his business, paying his checks, etc., he 
will have little to say when you decline to ac- 
commodate him. After it has been demon- 
strated to him what services the bank ren- 
ders him, you will find that in most cases 
he will endeavor to keep a better account,” 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A SLIGHT improvement can be observed 
in general trade, and there is no abate- 
ment of the feeling of hopefulness which 
has steadily grown since the passage of 
the Tariff Act. Still progress is slow, and 
from the nature of things must so con- 
tinue for months tocome. Even so care- 
fal an authority as President Roberts, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, in a recent 
interview, said that there could be no 
speedy or radical recovery from the late 
depression, but only a gradual improve- 
ment. One of the most unsatisfactory 
elements of the situation is the low level 
of vaiues ; for wheat and cotton continue 
on their record-breaking race. Iron 
products, too, are so low that manufac- 
turers can get little or no profit, and rail- 
road rates are so demoralized that the 
companies suffer more on this account 
than from lack of freight. These com- 
plaints of small or no profits are gen- 
eral. In the long run they will cor- 
rect themselves and prove beneficial 
because cheapness in one direction 
usually stimulates demand and en- 
terprise in another, particularly when 
the conviciion is universal that bottom 
has been touched and that prices must 
advance. But this conviction has not yet 
reached that stage, and the purchasing 
abilities of railroads and industries in gen- 
eral are still below actual necessities. 
The rush of orders in August and early 
September to fill empty shelves is over, 
and distribution at first hands is now very 
quiet. Much depends upon the retail 
trade during the nextfew weeks. If that 
proves satisfactory, manufacturers will 
continue with renewed confidence and in- 
creased output. If not, there is prospect 
of another dull winter, and the conserva- 
tive action of tue jobbers of this city in 
regard to new purchases show their dis- 
trust in this respect. Low prices for 
agricultural products will necessarily re- 
strict business in certain districts, espe- 
cially in wheat growing and the older cot- 
ton raising districts, tho a revival of in- 
dustry will also largely offset this. The 
present easy condition of the money mar- 
ket at this season is also striking evidence 
of the combined effects of low prices and 
dull trade. 


Exports of $1,000,000 gold last week, 
the unsettled state of European politics 
consequent upon the Czar’s illness, and 
the reduction of Baltimore and Ohio’s 
dividend all combined to hinder any im- 
provement in the stock market. It is more 
than twenty years since any net exports 
of gold have occurred in October, this 
usually being the period of imports. The 
movement appeared only explainable by 
the ease of money here, small exports, 
and the fact that we are still paying back 








sterling loans made to tide over last'year’s - 


panic. Europe is indisposed to take our 
securities at any time ; in fact is strongly 
inclined to husband her resources until 


the effects of the Czar’s death are more 
clearly foreseen. The chief concern re- 
specting gold exports is their effect upon 
the Treasury, which ought now to be 
strengthening its resources to meet the 
usual outgoes of the first six months 
of the year. There is plenty of gold in 
the country and to spare ; but it is held 
by the banks and not by the Treasury, 
which, with its immense obligations, 
is utterly incapable of increasing its 
reserve under present conditions. It 
is this weak point in our finances 
that is the chief element of foreign dis- 
trust in Americans justnow. Low prices 
for our chief articles of export, such as 
cotton, wheat, etc., also affect the inter- 
national trade balance unfavorably. Rail- 
road earnings continue unsatisfactory, 
altho some allowance must be made for 
the fact that the great rush of passenger 
travel to Chicago last year now counts 
against us in thecomparisons. These facts 
and the moderate expectations in regard 
to the business outlook prevent anv very 
great hopefulness in Wall Stre°t. Never- 
theless, such influences have already been 
partly discounted on the Stock Exchange, 
and the week opened with a short interest 
of some importance existing in conse- 
quence. Money continues phenomenally 
easy, simply because business is dull and 
prices low. Less currency is going west- 
ward and southward than usual, because 
the interior banks are carrying larger bal- 
ances than usual, and several city banks 
are reported about to reduce tbe rate of 
interest on the balances of country banks 
to 1% against 14@2¢ formerly paid. Call 
loans are usually quoted at 1%. Time 
loans were made at 1@11¢ for one and 
two months with longer dates at 2@2i¢. 
Lenders are less critical about collateral 
than usual, which shows confidence in the 
financial situation. The supply of com- 
mercial paper is moderate, 24@3¢ being 
quoted for prime double names. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. 20. Oct.13. Increase. 
$604,390 


LOANS ...0..s000 $500,772,500 — $500,168,290 ¥ 

Specie..... ...0.5 93,937, 92,890,900 1,047,000 
Legal tenders... 117,252,500 115,671, 1,581,300 
Deposits. ...... 594,706,900 591,859,100 3,847,800 
Circulation...... 11,723,000 11,553,700 169,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


sseeee 


Specie $93,937,900 $92,890,900 d 

Legal tenders... 117,252/5u0 115,671,200 ‘1,581,300 
Total reserve.. $211,190,400 $208,562,100 $2,628,300 

Reserve required 

against dept’s .. 148,676,725 147,714,775 961,950 
Surp. reserve.. $62,513,675 $60,847,325 $1,666,350 
The condition of the legal reserve of 

the Associated Banks at this date of each 

of the last five years was as follows: 














“1,129,275 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market was dull and steady. 
Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were firm, closing as 
follows : 


Bid. Asked, 
++ 96 









TE cngits ithe meniondi mene a 
4s, Registered........ 114% 114% 
I red coupons Be ir t”4 115 
New 5s, Regis oe 119 
Registered coupons +l 

Currency 6s, 1895........ 

Currency 6s, 1896..... 





Currency 6s, 1898.. 
Cc urrenecy 6s, “ 
erunee, 
Chero! ce, 


Cc OLVACTS, 1898... 
Cherokee, 1899. : 
Sales: $10,000 5s, coupon, at 120, 























BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing October 13th, were : 


American Exch 15544 | Mechanics............ 185% 
Gallatin................ 38 | 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Sales. Bid. Asked. 
200 200 212 


















1554 ‘h5 160 
a a oy 
Central National.... 120 118 eos 
Chase National. ... 225 450 ses 
a 336 350 400 
Chemical 4,330 4,200 4800 
Cc oy - onsen of — in 
Columbia. 25044 200 , 
Commerce... 178 Bid 185 
Continental. .. 32 120 
Corn Exchange 285% 280 300 
East ba esees 135 140 160 
besdees 1 
Eleventh Ward 275 200 : cad ° 
Fifth Avenue... 625 2,00 sifes 
‘irst National.. 2,500 oes 
First National of S, I 119 3 125 
fourth National....... 190 190 195 
Jallatin 300 325 
arfield 400 500 
rman 118% 115 120 
German 350 325 snes 
Greenwich.. 161% 150 oaxs 
Hanover 310 310 326 
Hide & Leather M4 ases ho 
Hudson River 150 150 “hee 
m ” an = 530 550 
° 40 140 150 
Leather Man 192 185 
Lincoln National.,...... 426 525 4 








Second Nati ace 
Seventh National.. 
Shoe er. 
Southern National 


State of New York 
oe National..... 








Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 15% 
Celluloid Co.........6..+--+-+ ~ogebbe 67 70 70 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 9 100 <a 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The total amount of imports into 
the United States for the fiscal vear end- 
ing June 30 h, 1894, were $654,994,622, of 
which 57.99 were free of duty. 


...-The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion has been making an investigation as 
to the payment of rebates by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway and on 
Friday last the Federal Grand Jury 
brought-in six indictments, three of 
which were against J. W. Reinhart, ex- 
President of the Santa Fé, John A. Han- 
ley, ex-Traffic Manager, and Nelson Mor- 
ris, of the great packing firm of Nelson 
Morris & Company. 


....The currency of Chiliis to be placed 
on a gold basis. The Finence Commis- 
sion have recommended the raising of a 
European loan of 2,000,000 pounds sterling 
to augment the conversion fund, and also 
that the Government shall offer to convert 
notes from next April at the rate of 16d., 
and from next September at the rate of 
20d., until July, 1896, when the conversion 
law becomes operative. ‘ 


....A “ confidential” bookkeeper in the 
employ of the Cordage Trust at a salary 
of $1.400 a year agreed, fur the sum of 
$20,000 and other considerations, to reveal 
to an outsider all the inside facts concern- 
ing the financial standing of the Trust for 
four years, which he did. The confiden- 
tial bookkeeper now claims that after 
giving the information the contract was 
not carried out by the party of the other 
part, and brought suit for the contract 
price. 

...-The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


One membership N. Y¥. Produce Exchange. .$460 
$10,000 bonds of the Platte River iene 


ET ee - a yee 
60 shares Consolidated Gaslight Co.......... 121% 
47 shares Mexican Telegraph Co........... AT 
200 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Co... 
100 shares Lewis & Fowler Mfg. Co............ 130 
5 shares Am. Soda Fountain Co. first pref....100 





..-.The Board of Directors of the Balti- 
more and Onio Railroad Company at their 
meeting on the 17th inst. reduced the 
semiannual dividend from 2424 to 24. The 
Board did not wish to encroach upon the 
surplus in order to keep up the rate, 
and made the following statement : 

* During the spring and early summer of 
this year heavy losses of revenue were in- 
curred by the protracted strike of about six 
weeks on coal and over twomonths on coke, 
resulting in heavy losses not only on traffic 
in these articles, but on the industries con- 
nected withthem. The net earnings for the 
six months, from January lst to July 1st, 
are sufficient to pay 2% and leave a balance 
for profit and loss account.” 

....The President of the Rio Grande 
Western Railway Company says, in his 
annual report for the year ending June 
30ch, 1894 ; 


“That the company in such a very un- 
happy year should nave earned and paid all 
interest, and ether obligations, and come 
out without any floating debt, suould be a 
matter of congratulation to the owners of 
the property.” 

And the following is interesting and sig- 
nificant : 

“‘The experience of this year has proved 
that there is no special or sectional cause 
of depression in our region, but that we 
have only been ‘‘sharing the common lot.”’ 


....The directors of the Consolidated 
Railroad have hit upon a happy way of 
shutting off stockholders who ** want to 
know.” They have so arranged the order 
of business at the annual meetings that 
the stockholders will nut have an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and raise an issue 
upon the acceptance of the annual rc pors 
no matter what its character may be. It 
is undoubtedly a very comtortable way 
for directors to prevent criticism and dis- 
cussion, but it may not be satisfactory to 








October 25, 1894, 


stockholders. When the annual meeting 
was held, on the 17th inst., there wag 3 

attendance and a general protest 
against the by-laws, the result of the dig. 
cussion being that President Clark saiq 
that the directors would undoubtedly 
modify the by-laws so that they would 
meet the approval of the stockholders at 
the next meeting. 


....Under the direction of Judge Ross 
of the Ninth Judicial District Court of the 
United States for California, the receivers 
of the Bear Valley Irrigation Company 
have sold to Arthur Young all of the 
property of the company, the sale being 
subject to other rights, among others the 
rights of the Alessandro and Perris irriga- 
tion districts under contracts made 2 
them with the Bear Valley Irrigation 
Company. The company will be reorgan. 
ized at once under English capitalists 
with a capital stock of $4,000,000,and it is 
expected that $1,000,000 at least will be 
expended during the next twelve months 
in building a new dam ninety feet in 
hight at Bear Valley Lake, quadrupling 
the storage capacity, and new ditches and 
pipe lines to further distribute the water, 
This company is the largest distributor of 
water in Southern California. 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
Area 





produces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver, 
Gold and other ores. #xtensive Quurries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


My seventeen years’ experi- 
ence in Texas investments teach- 
es me that I can make absolute- 
ly safe loans on real estate. My 
luans are made directly in the 
name of the investor, and my re- 
muneration is obvained from a 
chaige to the investor, which is 
collected as the interest is paid. 
Heuce the profit to the agent is 
dependent upon the collection of 
the interest. My loansare made 
at 0%, netting investor 7%. 

Write for reference and infor- 
mation to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


ELDERLY PERSONS, 


having insuificient incomes, cau more than double 
the amount during their lives by putting their money 
into Annuities. for aescriptive matter aduress B.G. 
CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 


Any reader of Tue InpE 











PENDENT can receive valuable 
information, regarding manage 
ment of property owned by 
him in this city, renting, collect- 
ing rents, paying taxes and ob- 
taining gold loans on Minneapo- 
lis real estate, by writing 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DENVER, CULO. 

We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
upon real es.ate snd other investments in Colorado. 
Act as attorneys in foreclosure of mortgages 382 
other collections. » Kepresent non-resideuts in the 
general management of et properties. 


JORAL ON «& CU., 
2D t; Building. 
ninsinee eae eaenble Buliding 















October 25, 1894. 


United States 
~ Mortgage Company, 


CAPITAL... ....%2,000,000 
SURPLUS...... $600,000 


Offers its 5% First Mtge. 
Trust Gold Bonds, 
Series B, at 1024 and interest. 
THESE BONDS ARE THE 
DIRECT OBLIGATION OF THE 
COMPANY SECURED BY FIRST 


MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED 
CITY PROPERTY. 


fin absolutely safe investment. 





6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather thana large one. Just now we can in- 
yest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. fe 
THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


DULUTH 





great Valley region passes no: 
polis directly to Duluth. This represents one-third 
the whole Northwestern wheat product. The in- 
creasing yield of the Red River section makes it more 
ofa factor each year.”—New York Times. 
th offers more opportunities for favorable in- 
vestments than 


any other eity in the country. Write or 
callonC. E. LO 


ETT & CO.. Duluth, Minn, 


SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 Broadway. 


EXPERIENOE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 


STRONGLY GUARDED. 


New Safes and offices newly furnished. 
Large Safes suitable for Bankers and Estates 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. N, Y. 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
High-class long and short investments. Write us, 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. Reg- 
r, Transfer and Fisval Agent of Corporations. 
Takes full charge of Real and Personal. Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 








FRANCIS 8. BANGS, President. . 
Wii inh ; Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 
MAURICE S. DECKER, Treasurer. 





B. Mean. A. L. CoE. G. W. CoBB 








(Established 1867.) 
10 
MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 
100 Washington Street, CHICAGO, 
ESTATES rete ay taxes and look alter 
assessments. 
LOANS, pease svt resue! 
without expense te tonler. 7 
Correspondence invited. 
AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHARLES E. CIBSON 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, 
DIVIDENDS. 


ASS. 














ij * ic 
ft mpany have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE BER CENT., payable November 
+ 1894, to stockholders of record, at the close of 
Our The transfer books will close 
» bth and reopen Nov. 2d, 
A. M. HYATT, Secretary, 











ee 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus.............. avetiens cual . $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
Union Trust 

Ni ork or the Security Com- 
‘artford, Conn., under ‘ion 
ng artments of Conn., 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut tees, Hxecutors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 56s Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 














COMMERCIAL. 


A QUIET but more hopeful feeling pre- 
vails in business circles, There is more 
complaint of dullness than a few weeks 
ago, but this is natural after the rush to 
replenish empty stocks which followed 
the enactment of a tariff bill. Bank 
clearings last week at principal cities 
were only about 1% larger than last year 
and more than 20¢ below the same volume 
of 1893. This is rather disappointing to 
sanguine observers, tho possibly as good 
as sober-minded judges could expect 
under present conditions. Railroads are 
also making poor comparisons again, 37 
roads reporting less than 2% gain over last 
year, in the second week of October, and 
73 roads a gain of less than 3¢ in the first 
week. These figures prove the slackness 
of trade, tho some allowance is necessary 
because of cheap rates. Reports from the 
interior are generally hopeful, the most 
favorable coming from the Southwest and 
the far West; the most unfavorable ad- 
vices come from the New England and 
Middle States. 


~ 





Breadstuffs were dull and lower. No- 
vember wheat touched 54gc. Large re- 
ceipts at the West and unfavorable advices 
from Europe were the depressing causes, 
tho a better export demand caused a slight 
stiffening of values. American wheat is 
now suffering from the competition of 
Argentine, Russia and India, all of which 
sources will within a very few seasons be 
stronger competitors than ever. Wheat 
is now being used for feed purposes in 
many parts of the West. Corn fluctuated 
between 544@554c. for November delivery 
and seemed disposed to sympathize with 
wheat except for the effects of a short 
crop. Provisions were influenced by the 
course of grain, and with discouraging re- 
ports from abroad the tendency of values 
was downward, pork being quoted at $14.25 
@15 formess. Sugar is unsettled by the 
declining tendency of raw and the large 
supply of refined. Coffee is also weakened 
by large supplies, and the same is true of 
cotton, which is down to 5 {5-16c. for mid- 
dling upland. The new crop is coming 
forward very freely, receipts since Sep- 
tember ist footing 1,413,000 bales against 
1,117,000 the same time last year. Ex- 
ports are also liberal, being 706,000 bales 
compared with 539,000 same period of 
1898. The dry goods trade continues 
quiet. Considerable activity was shown 
in the auction rooms, indicating the clear- 
ing off of surplus stocks, and several im- 
portant lines of dress goods and ribbons 
were disposed of at about 15% below regu- 
lar prices, Print-cloths declined to 24c., 
mainly owing to the drop in cotton, and 
partly because of return of Fall River 


and New Bedford spinners to work. In 
the iron trade there is little activity, but 
manufacturers are still in an expectant 
mood. For boots and sboes the demand 
is declining, and the late rush has notice- 
ably subsided. 








READING NOTICES. 


Time attests the virtues of Pond’s Extract for 
all kinds of Pains, Ulcerations and Inflammations. 
It is wnsafe to use spurious imitations.—Adr. 








GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS have been before the 
public as a useful, necessary and comfortable 
adjunct of modern civilization for so many years 
that it is scarcely necessary to call the attention 
of our readers to them, except for the fact that, 
in consequence partly of the success of Gillott’s 
Pens, many other manufacturers have entered 
the market, and it is especially important that 
purchasers should call for Gillott’s Pens, 





Iris a well-known fact that the Wilson ‘lariff 
Bill fixes an duty of fifteen per cent. 
on cut or finished diamonds over the former 
duty. This, of course, means a considerable ad- 
vance in the price of diamonds; but Messrs. 
Benedict Brothers, of Broadway and Cortlandt 
Street, announce to our readers that until their 
present large stock is disposed of, they will not 
advance prices. This will be good news to those 
of our readers who wish to purchase. 





Messrs. L. P. HOLLANDER & CoMPANY, of 
Boston and New York, are among the most rep- 
utable dry goods houses in the United States. 
They have a deservedly good reputation among 
buyers, and they carry at all times a stock of 
goods for ladies and children of the newest pat- 
terns, desigus and fashions. A visit to either of 
their stores at this time of the year will prove of 
great interest. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 





ork. Messrs. 
Journeay & Burnham cooupy the very highest 
place in the public estimation and in the confi- 
dence of buyers, being the oldest established 
large dry paste house in Brooklyn, having eus- 
tomers all over the United States, and enjoying 
an exceptionally excellent reputation in every 
way. e cheerfully recommend our readers to 
correspond with them. 


OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US. 


THE Herald, of Glasgow, Scotland, speaking 
of the * Four-Track Series,”—the New York 
Central’s guide books—says : 

** No effort is made in this country to produce 
railway guide booksthat can compete with this 
Series. The scope of the books gives every op- 
yf poo for the display of the varied charms 
of American scenery, there being views on the 
Hudson River, in the Adirondack Mountains 
and Catskills, on the St. Lawrence, Niagara 
Falls, etc. The great feature of the guides is 
the admirable pictures.” 

A copy of the illustrated catalogue containing 
a thorough review of the * Four-Track series ” 
—books, maps and etchings—will be sent free by 
mail, postpaid,to any address in the world, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York.— Adv. 


DR. JAEGER. 


THERE are several reasons why the use of Dr. 
Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen garments are condu- 
cive to comfort and health. It is necessary to 
state some of them for the benefit of those per- 
sons who have not worn them. Any one who 
has once used Dr. Jaeger’s sanitary clothing 
would not willingly do without it. 

First, it affords the y the greatest pro- 
tection against cold, heat and dampness with 
the least obstruction to the body’s exhalations. 
No other fabric does this to so great an extent 
as woolen. The use of woolen underwear is 
quay stimulating to the skin; it is a non-con- 

uctor of heat and electricity, consequently 
preserves the body in its normal condition and 
otten, after free perspiration, the body remains 
perfectly dry in sanitary clothing. To persons 
predisposed to troubles caused by sudden change 
of the weather, sanitary woolen garments afford 
an almost perfect protection, being at once cur- 
ative and ae. Dr. Jaeger’s goods should 
be worn all the year round, using lighter fabric 
for sumner than for cold weather. ‘These goods 
are now made forall purposes; and too great 
stress cannot be laid upon the fact that Dr. 
Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen goods are their own 
best recommendation. No persononce using 
them will ever willingly do without them. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 

















1796 1896 
CENTENNIAL APPEAL OF THE AFRI- 
CAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
ZION CHURCH. 


To all Evangelical Churches of the United 
States of America, and to the Methodist 
Bodies of Canada and the British Isles, 


GREETING. 

Through the great mercies of God, we, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, have been brought 
within two years of the close of the first one hun- 
dredth anniversary of our history as a separate and 
distinct organization. 

In 1796 James Varick and others, because of the con- 
ditions which hindered their intellectual development 
and religious growth, and prevented them from 
engaging in the work of spreading the cause of Christ 
and uplifting their fellows according as they felt 
themselves moved by the Spirit of God, withdrew 
from the Mother Church and formed a separate and 
distinct organization, out of which h 


and spiritual welfare of tne race. 

At the session of the General Conference held at 
Pittsburg, Penn., in 1892, it was decided that we 
should hold our One Hundredth Anniversary in the 
month of October, 1896, in the “ Mother Zion” (or 
first established church of the connection), now situ- 
ated on the corner of West 1Uth and Bleecker Streets, 
New York City, N. Y. 

We take this medium through which to inform you 
of our intention, and toearnestly ask your sympathy 


and co-operation to make this See nage es effort a suc- 
‘4 *s King a 


cess in advancing the R 
the elevation of the race. 

It is our purpose to hold a Ten-Day Centennial Con- 
ference, two sessions each day, at which time papers 
will read and such subjects discussed as may be 
agreed upon, 

Every denomination or religious organization is 
cordially invited to participate with us. We special- 
a Ca all Methodist organizations to take part 
with us, 

Each denomination desiring representation will 
please communicate with BISHOP A. WALTERS. 
D.v., Chairman Centennial Committee, No. 353 
Bleecker Street, New York City, N. Y. 

(Signed) 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Bishops: J. W. Hoop, D.D., LL.D.; J. P. THOMP- 
SON, D.D.; T. H. LOMAX, D.D.; C,C, PETTEY, A.M, 

.D.; C. R. HARRIS. D.D.; I. C. CLINTON, D.D.; A. 
WALTERS, D.D. 


Revs.: WM. HOWARD DAY, D.D.; J. W. ALSTORK, 
D.D.; E. GEO. BIDDLE, B.D.; W. H. CHAMBERS.; J, 5S. 
CALDWELL, B.D.; G. W. CLINTON, A.M.; W.H. GOLER, 

.D.;R 8S. RIEVES.; H. BLAKE.; J.P. THOMPSON, D.D. 
Hon. J. C. DANCY, General Manager. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
The annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, except for the election of officers, will be held 
in the Congregational Church, Montclair, N.J., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 7th and 8th. 
Morning session at 10. Afternoon at2. Papers and 
addresses will be given by Mrs. C. H. Daniels, Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, Mrs. H. A. Stimson, Miss Ellen C. Par- 
sons, Mrs. Ballington Booth, the Rev. C. 
D.D., the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., and_a large 
number of missionaries. All ladies are cordially in- 
vited to be present. A session for ladies and gentle- 
men will be held on Wednesday evening at 7:30. Ar- 
rangements will be made for reduced railroad fares. 
Those purchasing tickets should make inquiries with 
reference to-them. 
ABBIE B. CHILD, Home Secretary W. B. M, 
No, 1 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, Boston, Mass, 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Furnishing Dept. 


Misses’ and Ohildren’s Reefers, 
Jackets, Coats, Capes, 
Rain-proof Serge & Mackintosh Cloaks, 
Suits, Plain & Trimmed. 
Ladies’ Silk and Chiffon Waists, 
Wrappers and Tea Gowns, 
Skirts, Hair Cloth and Moreen, 


French and Domestic Underwear. 
CORSETS, 


The new ‘** Parame.”’ 


Troodoveuy KR 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


Hilton, Huches & Co. 


Successors to A. T. STEWART & CO. 





Our Wholesale Stocks below Man- 
facturing Cost. 


DRESS GOODS. 


47-in. All-wool BANNOCKBURN MIX-} 
TURES, wholesale 85 cts., new retail -33 cts. 
WIIG si 5.ccncncstessses< ) 


38-in. All-wool, Fine FRENCH SERGE, '9 
wholesale 65 cts., new retail price.......4 cts. 


48-in. as above, wholesale price 1.00, new ‘48 
VOCED GURODS ins Sind sc weacintsensctcteaeeod § cts. 


BLACK GOODS. 


46-in. Fine INDIA TWILL, wholesale 75; 48 cts. 
cts., new retail Price. ........0--ceee-eeee ) 


WOOL SATINS (very handsome), whole- } 69 cts. 
sale 1.10, new retail price........... ..... ) 


54-in. Heavy DIAGONAL SUITINGS,) Q8 <ts- 
wholesale 1.35, new retail price.......... ‘ 


We have just opened one case BLACK )} cts. 
CORKSCREWS, price yesterday 1.00. “69 
COSMOLFTOW ..ccc.ceccccccccceceses soesecees 


CLOTH DEPT. 


Heavy Black TWILLED CHEVIOT, } 
for Ladies’ Capes, Jackets, etc., 54- | | 15 
inch, wholesale 2.75, new retail 2 
BRIGG secccccccceccsvtccssstecessscscese 


Fancy Scotch CHEVIOT MIX- | 
TURES, for Men’s Suitings, 54- \ 
inch, wholesale 3.40, new retail | 
PUNO R oi ceeccsces ceecescecccccsssusceeees , 


Ladies’ Lisle Thread Stockings, 


Black boots; pink, sky, gold, and ; cts. 
lavender tops; ribbed and plain; ( 19 
wholesale price 50 cts........ +-+-+- 

Children’s C.G. French Ribbed 


Black Cotton Stockings, 


35 cts. 
Wholegale price 70 cts., new retail price.... 


45 cts. 

Ladies’ imported Swiss Ribbed WOOL ) inn 
VESTS, all styles; white, natural, and -69 cts. 
black; wholesale 1.25, new retail....... ) 


“ “ 


1.00, = 


BOYS’ Ribbed MERINO SHIRTS and ) cts. 
DRAWERS, wholesale price 50 ts. 29 
NOW FStall. ......ccccccccccccecccccecenees 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


B’WAY, 4TH AVE.,9TH AND 10TH STS., 
NEW YORE. 
FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THR 


INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 
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“T haven’t had 

a bit of trouble get- 
ting binding to 
match my new Fall 





We 2 


No) gowns; I r 

. use the : 

- famous a 
e> 

‘oS Bias 

” e * Velveteen 

Skirt 

Binding 


which come in all shades and 
last as long as the skirt.” 


Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. Accept no substitute. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Journeay & Burnham, 


DRY GOODS, 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
815 to 821 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland ; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C ; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Mllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of our 
goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 


L. P. Hollander & Co., 


NEW YORK, 290 Fifth Ave, 
BOSTON, 202 Boylston St. 














We are now prepared to show our 
New Models of 


LADIES’ COSTUMES 


DINNER GOWNS, 


Together with all the newest 


Fabrics and Trimmings, 


from which we are taking orders at 
very reasonable prices. Also on exhi- 
bition our Autumn importations of 


LADIES’ CAPES AND JACKETS, 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Dresses and Street Garments, 


CARPETS. 


AN IMMENSE LINE OF 
ROYAL WILTONS 
AND WILTON VELVETS, 


At the Former Price of a BRUSSELS. 


OIL CLOTHS. 


Remnants of sheets at 50c. and 60c. per 
square yard ; worth deubie the money. 


INLAID LINOLEUMS A SPECIALTY. 


Lace Curtains. 


We offer the balance of stock of the oldest and 
lai t manufacturer in Europe, consisting of Irish 
Peint, Brussels and Tamboured Lace Cur- 
tains and Sash Goods, 


At Less Than Importer’s Wholesale Price. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


Sixth Ave., 13th end 14th Sts., N. Y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
dress to which he would 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


OER ae ome, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


3d Floor. 


PORTIERES 


Fine Silk Curtains 


In New Designs and Colorings. 


Derby. Portieres - - - 4.75 Pr. 
Damask Portieres - - 6.00 “ 
French Tapestry - - - 8.00 “ 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Fine Brocaded Portieres, 


In Six Colorings, 
Regular Value, 18.00. 


11.50 Pr. 


SILK CURTAINS, 
6.48, 8.75, 10.98, 


Regular Value, 9.00, 12.00, 16.00. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 





Dress Goods, 


Important Announcement. 


All sections replenished with the 
latest London and Paris Novelties, 
consisting of the new silk and wool 
Velvet cords, Wool Crepons, Perfor- 
ated Broad-cloth and Velutina. 

Silk Crepes, Gauzes, and Chiffons, 
for evening wear; Two-toned and 
plain effect Crystals for Reception 
and street wear. 

Also, a fine collection of Plain col- 
ored Dress Goods, in Himalaya Plush, 
Curly Africaine; Cashmeres, Henri- 
ettas, etc. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





TRAVEL, ETC. 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 

Wigh-coe escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine igh ny Greece, ag or short 

- leaving New York, Nov. Dec. 8th, Jan. ivth, 
and Feb. 2d, by North German Lloy teamer to 
Genoa. Membership limited. ~~ tick- 
ets by all routes to the Orient and Round the World. 
ALL chief 8.5. Lines. Choice 


Sorte aonae Geese Tourist Gazette mon' 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 











 Snsurance. 


FIRES AND CONSTRUCTION. 


ONE of the essayists of the recent con- 

vention of the Fire Underwriters’ Associa— 
tion of the Northwest, Mr. Littlejohn, of 
the Western Department of the North 
British and Mercantile, presented some 
striking figures. The ratio of the number 
of fires per 1,000 of population, in the 
twenty largest European cities, he stated 
thus : Warsaw, .22; Belfast, .22 ; Sheffield, 
-29; Paris, .48; St. Petersburg, .57 ; Con- 
stantinople, .65 ; London, .68 ; Vienna, .71; 
Leeds, .75; Rome, .76; Copenhagen, .80 ; 
Turin, .88 ; Glasgow, .88 ; Marseilles, 1.13 ; 
Milan, 1.15; Hamburg, 1.17; Dresden, 
1.21 ; Edinburgh, 1.48 ; Odessa, 2.31; Ber- 
lin, 2.55. This, of course, relates to the 
annual number of fires, and according to 
it the largest cities are near the most 
favorable position. 
For the five largest cities of Asia, 
Africa and South America, the figures are : 
Bangkok, Siam, .008; Buenos Ayres, .13 ; 
Bombay, .14 ; Montevideo, .19 ; Cairo, .30. 
For the twenty-five largest cities in 
this country the figures for 1892 are: 
Louisville, 1.04; Washington, 1.32; Phil- 
adelphia, 1.34; Omaha, 1.57; Buffalo, 
1.61; St. Louis, 1.68; Brooklyn, 1.68; 
Boston, 1.69; Rochester, 1.71; Newark, 
1.83; San Francisco, 1.96; New York, 
2.24; Columbus, 2.33; Baltimore, 2.40; 
Chicago, 2.46; Detroit, 2.46; St. Paul, 
2.51; Cincinnati, 2.58; Jersey City, 2.66; 
Indianapolis, 2.69; New Orleans, 2.72; 
Minneapolis,2.88 ; Providence, 3.56 ; Cleve- 
land, 3.64; Kansas City, 4.39. 

These figures are doubtless somewhat 
uncertain as relating to some foreign cit- 
ies, but may be taken as accurate enough 
for general comparison; their only con- 
solation for us here in New York is the 
very poor one that some other American 
cities are worse in this particular compar- 
ison. But American cities, as a whole, 
make a very bad showing as against 
European ; and this is still more empha- 
sized by looking at the reported yearly 





‘losses in Paris, Berlin and Constantiaople, 


which are given as $917,444, $348,834 and 
$591,000 respectively, the populations be- 
ing 2,424,705, 1,553,000 and 1,000,000. 
Imagine the marvelousness and felicity 
of getting through a year here in New 
York with a total loss not equal to one 
‘** million dollar fire !” 

The difference against us certainly can- 
not be from a lack of Divine favor toward 
America; for in the United States we 
have been long disposed to imagine that 
God favors us rather more than the effete 
countries of older civilization. *‘* Provi 
dence,” said a cynical observer, amending 
an old proverb—‘‘ Providence takes care 
of children, fools, and the United States.” 
Some of us have a strong ‘‘ American ”’ 
feeling, and unconsciously plead the baby 
act, when we talk tariff; but ordinarily 
we would indignantly repel the suggestion 
that in any particular in which the for- 
eigner may surpass us the fault is that we 
do not know better. Yet the cause of this 
unfavorable difference in the fire waste 
must be called providential, for it is Prov- 
idence punishing us for our folly and 
recklessness, since God loves no country 
and no person in such a way as to suspend 
the penalties of violations of hislaws. Why 
fires are infrequent andslight in Paris, for 
instance, those know who have observed 
the Parisian methods of construction ; why 
fires are just the opposite here those know 
who know New York, and New York is 
only the country concentrated. But know- 
ing is not enough; knowing is not even 
caring, and caring is not doing and reform- 
ing. Here is an Englishman writing to 
the papers to express his amazement that 
nobody seems to care about the destruc- 
tion of the Palisades, which are a boast of 
Americans while abroad ; he might have 
mentioned the Adirondacks also; he might 
have remarked that Debs is at large ; he 
might have wondered that nobody even 
clenches his fist at the worst police out- 
rages uncovered by Mr. Goff—the case of 
Mrs. Urchittel, for instance. He does 
remark that we are a queer people, and so 
we are ; inthis country we have inherited 
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got through wasting its substance in riot. 
ous living. 

Having startled his auditors by what 
does appear an extravagant supposition 
yet may perhaps be true altho not sus. 
ceptible of proof—that the recent forest 
fires were started by lumber thieves to coyv- 
er —— stealings from the investigators 
on the part of the State—Mr. Littlejohn 
gg of the construction of buildings, 

e pointed out the fact that in the 
last decade the so-called fireproof build- 
ing has been designed only for offices or 
for small stores, and explained this by 
saying that while the rate question may 
have m somewhat influential a far 
greater consideration has been that the 
value of the ground compelled high 
buildings, and tenants would not trust 
their own lives in a many-storied building 
of the old pattern. As showing the prac- 
tical effect of improved construction upon 
rates, he related that one of Chicago's 
largest merchants, finding it impossible to 
procure sufficient insurance in solvent 
com ies, took a new turn and put up a 
building almost mill-constructed, having 
three compartments, tile partitions, and 
double steel bank vault doors at each 
opening, with the result that the com- 
panies which formerly would take only 
$2,500 to $5,000 on his stock now write 
$5,000 to $30,000 in each compartment, 
and at 55 cents as against $1.50 formerly, 
making an annual saving of $9,500 on 
insurance, representing a good interest on 
an investment of $150,000, while the 
companies will have better prospect of 
profit than at the former rate under the 
former conditions. 

Upon some other suggestions of Mr, 
Littiejohn’s we shall have something to 
say at another time. _ 





IN RE THE AMERICAN CAS- 
UALTY. 


THE affair of the late American Casual- 
ty, the Baltimore “‘ Big Injun,” is recalled 
to mind by the filing of a petition in the 
Baltimore Circuit Court by the Boston and 
Albany and several other Eastern rail- 
roads, and also the firm of Jordan, Marsh 
& Co,, jointly, who say that they are all 
policy holders and creditors of the com- 
pany, and have heretofore filed claims for 
a large amount with the receivers. They 
further say that at about the close of 
the year 1890 sums of loans, amounting to 
$37,500, were made by authority of the Fi- 
nance Committee and with sanction of the 
directors, to William E. Midgley,then Pres- 
ident, in direct and flagrant violation of 
the company’s charter; that after July 
28th, 1891, many large loans were made 
unlawfully to stockholders, in conse- 
quence of which over $300,000 was lost ; 
that all persons who remained directors 
after July 28th, 1891, are legally and 
equitably responsible for the losses occa- 
sioned during their directorship ; and that 
whether these directors had guilty knowl- 
edge of these transactions, or even knew 
of their irregularity according to the 
charter, is immaterial to their personal 
responsibility, because it was their duty to 
know. The petitioners further say that 
among these directors are some of large 
reputed wealth, and they therefore pray 
the court to authorize and direct the re- 
ceivers to take all needful proceedings, 
within Maryland and elsewhere, to estab- 
lish and enforce this assumed liability. 
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AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


146 Broadway, New York. 





DAVID ADEE, President. 


WM. H. CROLIUS., Vice. Pres. and Sec. 
CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’gr. 
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AGE Philadelphia. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS... $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES. 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 5:2 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
c. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 

















Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894 


Cash Capital...................4. $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
Ny DOR. dan rsesccccsessessvece - 3,858,575 95 


NetSurplus... ...............58- 1,576,595 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus 2,576,595 38 
Gross Assets 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


a. HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 

Ww 

Wa OLA NNN | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 

R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 












C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN . 
it to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
Ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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GEORG z G. WILLIAMS.....Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


W York Lille Lastranee Company, 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S.A 
ORGANIZED 1845. 
A Purely Mutual Oompany Having no Capital Stock. All Profits to Policy Holders, 


JANUARY ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, including 11 Office Buildings and 85 pieces 
of property purchased under foreclosure. 


° . $13,139,049 93 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). 89,992,636 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. ° -  « 25,805,235 20 


Loans secured by collaterals (market value of Securi- 
ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). 


: 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 
these Policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to 
over $8,000,000). : 3,757,681 71 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. 7,012,468 93 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. - 1,455,908 02 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. ‘ 5,108,834 30 


Total Assets. ° a s ° ° ° ‘ 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 


$148,.700,781 21 


set aside by the Company. . $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or payment. . 1,330,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 

sented). ' 122,007 76 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. : ° ‘ 134,583 64 
Premiums paid in advance. . 134,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of ‘beneficiaries under 

terms of Policies. . . ° ° 67,982 42 


Total Liabilities. . . . . +. + * §131,675,151 03 
Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 
Department. . e ° ° ° i ° 


INCOME. 





$17,025,630 18 


Premium Receipts. 


$27,488,657 44 
Toterest Rents,etc. . ° 


to er ne eee 6,374,989 51 
Total. ic oATs Ca. See ee $33,863,646 95 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses Paid. . ; = . $8,440,093 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid. 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. ° . ° ° é ° ‘ 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. a a 9 eee 1,744,391 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. OE eb) oe . 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. P > ‘ P 4,200 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy 
holders. $15,038,450 27 
Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses, ; 1,079,342 28 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising aod Rent. 3 . 383,167 96 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. . 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 
Traveling and other Expenses. . - 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. 317,296 97 


Total Disbursements. e ° ° e ‘ 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


$23,425,725 21 





No, Amount. 
New Policies issued in 1893 (declined 10,395, $28,569,757), 85 568 *$223,848,991 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, . ao os . ‘ A 224,008 $689,248,629 00 
In Force December 3ist, 1893. . . 261,992 779,156,678 00 
Gain in 1893 m . 87,984 $89,908,049 00 


* Not including policies sovived, paid-upe, or reversionary additions. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
Bist day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1893, to be 

$128,969,67 2.00. 

I farther certify that, from its Annual Stat t for Di b 

NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$17,025,630.18 


$148,700,781 21 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
liabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 


JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Saperintendent ef Insurance, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 





Sist, 1893, filed in this Department, the 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 









HE .. Vice-President. BP WARP N. GIBBS............... Treasurer. 
A. d Vice-President. H. LJ: C) (2°7))}. SRR Comptroller. 
G. W. d Vice-President. ¢: é WHITNEY..... . Secretary. 
kK. Ww. E Actuary. - BANTA...... © sevccceseessons Cashier. 
F.W. FRA Sete WPT is.. 5. c0cc- Sescccbebecess, ditor. 
G a . Supt. of Keenaien 


Associate Actuaries. D. P. RINGS LEY... 
a} 


A. H. FUNTINGEON, Be D., Med tor. 
ra ‘ HUNG: M.D ih) “D., Rasociags Med ay —. 
“AS ie oni: M.D., Assistant Mcdic al Director. 





TRUSTEES: 


1AM H. APPLETON, CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, HIRAM R, STEELE 
bhi y DWIN. EDW. IBBS,. NRY C. MORTIMER, OSCARS. ST US 
WILE MP. BUCKLEY, WIDKIAM GRACE Avauerts Sie, nT A 1 
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WALTER H. LEWIS, | EDMUND 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 





: 
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J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
FF. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMBRICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
whys a 





paces eccsecccccece ee salrocaes 
eoceregsens eoececcesecccescccsccoccese 2,108,141 72 
eccccces coccence 76,973 74 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18M. 683,115 ae 
THOMAS Hl. MONTCOMHIE YS Precio 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

NG NIN eutlnne, sence: ceduncasecacses 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... .............+++ 4,597,068 47 


Premiums marked off from Ist enti 
1883, to 3ist December, 1893................+ 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 
I dno sscancacccecqesssntace $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
GHRIREOE Dhrcccccccccccccccecccccecescseece 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabl 
Caghs im: Bark... ...c.cccccccccsccescccecccsoccce 


RMBs cis cccccciedevcccccceses abenwe ond $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


$7,998,455 00 
1,652,000 00 
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Old and Young. 
SHIPWRECK. 


BY CHARLES KELSEY GAINES, 


THINK what it is to perish in the sea ; 
Not the chill plunge and struggling agony, 
But, when all that is ended, to slip down 
Into the darkness of the yielding waters, 
Mast deep, and cable deep, beyond all 
fathom ; 
Sliding through liquid miles to soundless 
gulfs 
Lower tkan diving fish, or utmost reach 
Of the. down-struggling sunbeam; over- 
rolled 
By the vast mass of ocean ; sinking still 
Through ever-welling waters to a realm 
More lost— 
And yet more lost, in awful lapse 
Out of the worldsthrough gulfs of sunless 
space, 
Out of the universe, beyond the gleam 
Of the far, faintest star, the spirit sinks 
Into an unknown void of welling darkness, 
Into the fathomless abyss of death. 
Cayton, N. Y. 





DORGAN’S INSURANCE. 





BY FRANK H. SWEET. 





MAIN STREET, Horkimer, was in the per- 
turbed Western stage of evolution. It 
had not yet reached the dignity of a sec- 
ond birthday, and street pavements and 
permanent sidewalks were only hopeful 
dreams of the future. But brick blocks 
and plate-glass windowed banks were ris- 
ing here and there in self-conscious splen- 
dor, albeit they were elbowed on either 
side by straggling cabins and dirty, flap- 
ping tents. 

Altho the principal business of Horki- 
mer was in “‘ futures,” it was brisk enough 
to keep the young city noisy with ham- 
mers and saws and loaded drays; and it 
was substantial enough to make the corps 
of surveyors, who were driving stakes 
into the shrinking prairie, hasten their 
movements in order to keep beyond reach 
of the spreading arms of the lusty young 
city. 

Perhaps the most substantial of the as- 
piring blocks was the portly edifice of the 
Prairie Insurance Company. Its im- 
mense plate-glass windows and imposing 
entrance were but indications of the 
splendors within. 

One day a tall, broad-shouldered Irish- 
man disengaged himself from the crowd 
of workmen that were hurrying along the 
sidewalk, and paused doubtfully in front 
of the great building. After a moment 
he began to mount slowly, stepping far 
apart and balancing himself on his toes so 
as not to spoil the immaculate whiteness 
of the steps. 

Inside the clerks were leaning across 
the marble counters talking with their 
friends. The Irishman waited patiently. 
But as the minutes passed and no one 
seemed to notice him, he edged forward 
and rapped timidly on one of the counters. 
After a moment he rapped again, this 
time louder. 

** Well, what’s wanted ?” asked a clerk, 
impatiently. 

**D’ye moind me takin’ out an insoor- 
ance the ither day—Misther Dorgan, y’r 
honor ?” 

** No, I don’t know—or, yes, I believe I 
do remember. Five hundred, wasn’t it?” 

** No, no,” deprecatingly, ‘‘only three 
hundred. An’ ye moind ’twas in favor 
o’ me wife Biddy, that was a McCarthy. 
Well, av ye plase I’d loike to take it 
back. I’ve brung yez the dokkymint ;” and, 
taking a pewspaper-covered package from 
hie pocket, he carefully opened it and 
brought to view a folded paper. ‘‘ Now, 
av ye'll plase let me have me money, I’ll 
give ye back the policy.” 

The clerk laughed, 

** Do you suppose we run the insurance 
business for fun?” he asked. ‘ Put your 
policy in your pocket and go back home. 
It may come in handy some time.” 

Dorgan put out his hand insinuatingly. 

**It’s not me money I'm bodherin’ so 
much about,” he urged, anxiously ; * it’s 
—it’s the roights o’ the case. Ye see, I’d 
met wid a sort av accident before I come 
here, an’ if put one in moind that some- 
thin’ might happen, an’ Biddy an’ the 
childer be lift widout anythin’ to depind 
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on. But I belaved I was all roight whin I 
got me paper, moind ye thot!” and his 
gray eyes looked squarely into the clerk’s 
in search of sometrace of doubt ; but find- 
ing nothing but impatience, he went on, 
after a moment: ‘Ye remimber the 
doctor towld me there was no nade for an 
examination ; me looks were enough ?” 

The clerk nodded and glanced a little 
enviously at the magnificent figure before 
him. 

‘* But what has all this to do with giving 
up your policy ?” he asked. 

Dorgan looked around to see if anybody 
was listening, then he leaned across the 
counter and lowered his voice to a whis- 
per. 

‘Ye see, I’ve been taken wid quare 
pains in me chist, lately; an’ they’ve made 
me fale onaisy like. Yisterday I wint to 
the big doctor downon the nixt strate, an’ 
he towld me,” dropping his voice still 
lower, ‘“‘that ’twas only a question av 
toime wid me. He said if I’d any busi- 
ness to attind to I’d better be lookin’ afther 
it.” 

‘* And you wish to give up your policy ?”’ 
questioned the clerk, curiously. ‘‘Seems 
to me that is rather queer, if what you 
say is true.” 

‘‘ But it’s the roights o’ the case,” inter- 
rupted Dorgan, eagerly. ‘‘Ye give me 
the paper, supposin’ I was sthrong an’ 
healthy. It’s jista mistake, an’ I want to 
roighten it. Av the doctor towld me the 
truth I wouldn’t loike for Biddy an’ the 
childer to be set up wid other folk’s 
money.” 

The clerk looked at the athletic figure 
before him and laughed lightly. 

‘**T believe you mean all right,” he said, 
as he turned back toward his friends ; 
‘*but somebody has been playing a big 
hoax on you. I advise you to go back to 
work and forget all about it. You haye 
no use for doctors or their advice.” = 

‘Thin ye won’t take the dokkymint?” - 

“No, that’s not what we are here for.” 

Dorgan turned toward the door with 
evident disappointment written on his 
face. 

“It’s mesilf don’t loike to kape the 
paper,” he muttered, as he descended. the 
steps ; “‘’t would be takin’ money on false 
pretinses. Av coorse I could desthroy it; 
but thin I’d be losin’ the money I'd paid, 
an’ Biddy an’ the childer will be afther 
nadin’ ivery cint. Av I could only spake 
wid Biddy about it ; but I can’t, for it’s 
mesilf wouldn’t have her and the childer 
know what the doctor towld me for the 
wurruld.” 

As he reached the sidewalk a clock 
from a neighboring church steeple struck 
one. The procession of workmen moved 
a little faster, and preséntly began to drop 
away into the shop doors and side streets. 

On the next corner a huge grain eleva- 
tor was approaching completion. Most 
of the staging had already been removed, 
and the contractor stood near, directing 
some of his men. As Dorgan approached 
he motioned him to his side. : 

** Pat Dooly and Mulligan are off on the 
sick list,” he said, briskly, ‘‘so you and 
Mike will have to do double work this 
afternoon. But I reckon you’re good for 
it. You must hustle; for I want to finish 
the job before night and get the staging 
down. Well, what is it?” 

“Av ye plase, I'd loike to change 
wurruk wid some o’ the men on the 
ground. I’m thinkin’ the climbin’ is bad 
for me.” 

“Sorry, Dorgan, but can’t doit. You 
and Mike are the strongest hands I’ve 
got ; and I don’t think there’s a man in the 
gang that would be willing to change 
work with you. I know it’s tough work 
to carry the hod so high, but our next job 
will be only two stories and your work 
will be easier. Ah, how do, Mr. Torry! 
how do, Bob !” 

He turned away to greet a small, keen- 
faced man who was accompanied by a min- 
iature representation of himself. Dorgan 
glanced curiously atthe pair as he turned 
to the mortar bed and began to fill his hod. 
A few years before Torry had been astage 
driver; now he was President of the 
Prairie Insurance Company, and owner of 
the grain elevator and of Torry’s Addition 
to Horkimer. And Bob was his only 
child, 
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As Dorgan mounted slowly and steadily 
from one ladder to another he could not 
help contrasting the prospects of Bob with 
those of his own children; but, curiously 
enough, he felt more pity than envy 
toward the rich man below. His own 
children were steady and industrious, 
and had the warm approval of their 
teachers ; but already there were disagree- 
able stories tald of young Bob Torry. 

As he rose above the roofs of the city 
he turned his head slightly so he could 
see the prairie lying to the north. This 
was Torry’s Addition, and the sight of it 
brought a warm glow to his heart. He 
had already been over the land and se- 
lected the lot he would like. And not 
only this, but he had been to the office 
and found that its price was two hundred 
doliars. A little house would cost him 
four hundred more, and a Cheap horse 
and a cow and some pigs would be about 
another hundred. That would be seven 
hundred altogether. And he already had 
five of it in the bank. As soon as he could 
get two more he would give up hod-car- 
rying and go to raising vegetables and 
chickens, as he had done in the old coun- 
try. This was the future that accom- 
panied him up and down the ladders, day 
after day, and week afterweek, and made 
the work so easy. Up, up he went, 
steadily and slowly, until he had appar- 
ently diminished to less than half his 
natural size. Then he stepped out on the 
roof and emptied his hod. 

Mr. Torry had paused in his talk to 
watch the stalwart figure surmount the 
dizzy hight of ladders. Not until he saw 
the Irishman descending did he turn back 
to the contractor. 

“That’s a regular Hercules of a man 
you’ve got for a hod carrier,” he said, ad- 
miringly. ‘I wouldo’t mind having a 
pair of shoulders like that. Where'd you 
pick him up ?” 

“Down to St. Louis. Just come from 
old Ireland with his family, and was 
green a3 they make ’em. That was two 
years ago, and he’s been with me ever 
since. Best man I’ve got. Saves his 
money and is regular asclock-work. And 
he’s got as smart boys as there are going. 
One of ’em took first prize at the high 
school last term.” 

“What, young Dorgan? I’ve heard 
Bob speak about him. So this man is his 
father. Hm!” He gazed once more at 
the descending figure, and this time his 
admiration was almost lost in a feeling of 
envy. ‘* Did not I hear that it was young 
Dorgan’s father who had something to do 
with saving Casey a few weeks ago?” 

**Yes; he saved his life. Casey was 
carrying hod and had a fit on top of the 
elevator. He weighs over two hundred ; 
but Dorgan picked him up and brought 
him down those ladders on his back. I 
don’t believe there’s another man in the 
world who could have done it. Dorgan 
gave out when he was about twenty feet 
from the ground and fell; but he man- 
aged his fall so that Casey struck on top 
and was not hurta bit. We thought Dor- 
gan was dead when we picked him up; 
but a week or so in bed fixed him all 
right. Hullo! there’s your Bob going up 
the ladders! Hey, boy !” ' 

Bob turned his head and laughed de- 
risively. He was already halfway up the 
second ladder, and presently stepped off 
on a staging platform to let Dorgan pass. 
Mr. Torry called to him sharply, but the 
boy only shook his head. 

‘There ain’t a bit of danger,” he called 
back. ‘I’ve been up here lots of times 
before.” 

‘* Yes, he has,” admitted the contractor, 
as Mr, Torry turned to him; ‘‘and I 
couldn’t help it. He’d slip past the work- 
men and go up the ladders like a squirrel. 
He wouldn’t even notice my orders to 

‘come down.” 

Mr. Torry drew his eyebrows together 
impatiently; then he passed his hand 
across his forehead, as tho to wipe away 
some disagreeable thought. 

‘*Bob has been indulged until he has 
grown very willful,” he said, resignedly ; 
~** but I guess he’ll come out all right. And 
I don’t suppose there is any real danger 
to be apprehended from his climbing pro- 
pensities,” as his eyes swept up the side 
of the building to where Bob was mount: 
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ing the third ladder. ‘Half his time ig 
spent in the tops of trees or on the roofs 
of houses. As you say, he is like a squir. 
rel. Well, keep an eye on him, and tel] 
that man Dorgan to do the same, if you 
don’t mind,” 

Back and forth and up and down the 
workmen hurried, and at last the great 
building was completed. Dorgan came 
down from his last load, and placed hig 
hod beside the mortar bed. A few min. 
utes later the bricklayers and apprentices 
followed him ; then the experienced car. 
penters went up and began to remove the 
staging, piece by piece, and working from 
the top down. 

At last nothing was left but a long piece 
of rope which passed over a projection of 
the roof, and which the carpenters had 
used to draw up plank, One end of it 
was securely fastened to the ground, Ag 
a man stepped forward to remove it there 
was a cry of horror from the workmen 
standing about. Halfway up the face of 
the building was a projection of two or 
three feet in depth, that was meant at 
some future time to be fitted with a block 
and tackle. It was almost directly behind 
the swinging rope ; and, peering over the 
edge of this narrow platform, was the 
frightened face of Bob Torry. 

‘How did the young imp ever manage 
to get there?’ the contractor asked, irri- 
tably ; ‘‘and how is he to be got down 
again Id like to know ; he’s more trouble 
than a whole menagerie of monkeys 
would be.” 

**T seen him creepin’ ‘long one o’ the 
timbers soon arter dinner,” said a work- 
man. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if he’s been 
a-lyin’ on that platform carvin’ his name, 
an’ didn’t hear us take down the stagin’; 
he’s forever cuttin’ his name some- 
where !” 

“Td like to cut his name into him with 
a switch,” muttered the contractor, as he 
stood back and examined the face of the 
building anxiously. ‘‘I don’t see any way 
of getting him down except by building 
another staging.” ' 

‘That'll take consider’ble time, an’ 
won’t the boy be apt to git scairt when it 
comes dark an’ fall off? A shelf like 
that seems mighty small when it’s put up 
so high.” 

‘*T know all that ; but what can we do?” 

‘‘ There’s the rope.” 

‘‘ Bosh ! it’s more than a hundred feet 
up to the boy, and nobody would be able 
to climb that rotten rope, even if he 
was willing to try ; and, besides, the rope 
hangs out ten feet or more from the shelf. 
No, the only thing is a staging; the boy 
must keep a stiff upper lip till we can get 
it fixed.” 

Dorgan had been standing by with an 
expression of slow resolution growing on 
his strong face. 

‘‘T belave I can do it, sor,” he said, 
confidently. ‘‘ At laste, I’m willin’ to 
thry. I used to be a bit of a sailor in me 
young days, an’ folks counted me good at 
cloimbin’.” 

‘* But the rope isn’t safe for so heavy 4 
man as you are,” dissuaded the contract- 
or. ‘It’s almost sureto break.” 

‘*‘ [know—I know, sor ; but I must take 
the chances. The b’y’ll niver be able to 
stand through the night. Look till his 
froightened face up yon. If the rope 
howlds I’m thinkin’ I'll come out of it 
nately.” 

“ Well, if you think you can do it, g0 
ahead ;” and there was an expression of 
relief on the contractor’s face. ‘‘ Mr. 
Torry looks to me for Bob’s safety. I will 
give you a hundred dollars for the job.” 

Dorgan drew himself up slightly. 

*« It’s not the kind o’ wurruk I do for 
money, sor,” he said, with unconscious 
dignity. ‘‘I don’t belave in riskin’ life 
for dollars an’ cints. If Isucsade we'll say 
nothin’ more about it; if I don’t”—he 
hesitated a little, and then added—“! 
mane if the rope don’t howld I’ll be plased 
to have ye look afther Biddy an’ the 
childgr a bit.” : 

He grasped the rope and tested it with 
a strong, vigorous shake ; then up, hand 
over hand, slowly and steadily, even a8 he 
had carried mortar to the roof of the lofty 
building, he mounted, foot by foot and 
yard by yard. Halfway up he was seen 
to pause and rest for a few moments, then 
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: on for twenty or thirty more feet when he 


again, this time longer than be- 
fore. At last he came opposite the shelf, 
and those below saw him begin to 
sway his body backward and forward, as 
poys do when they are swinging. Grad- 
ually the rope acquired an oscillating mo- 
tion which increased until he could touch 
the shelf with his feet. Soon after, he 
grasped it with one hand and drew him- 
self in, still holding on to the rope. 

By this time there was a large crowd 
watching him from below. They saw him 
seat himself on the shelf and begin to 
draw up the rope, coiling it beside him as 
he did so. After it was all up he re- 
mained silent and motionless for a long 
time, “‘ resting,” the spectators said. At 
length they saw him fasten the rope to the 
boy. Apparently Bob was frightened, for 
he struggled and seemed reluctant to trust 


himself to that awful depth. But Dorgan 


lifted him bodily and swung him out from 
the narrow ledge. Then down, down, 
down, steadily but swiftly, until he was 


__within reach of the upstretched arms of 


the crowd. As their hands touched 
him a great shout rent the air and 
tose up to where Dorgan sat on his 
narrow shelf. They saw him raise his 
hand toward his hat; then his arm sank 
down and he began to sway from side 
to side. A moment, and their shouts 
were stifled in sudden horror as they saw 
the rope slip from his grasp and sway out 
into the awful space. Then his body 
lurched forward and came down with 
fearful, sickening swiftness. 
- For a second the crowd was motionless, 
then it surged forward instinctively. A 
physician, who had been among the spec- 
tators, pushed his way to the front and 
knelt beside the prostrate figure. The 
contractor joined him. 

‘“‘T don’t suppose there’s any need to ask 


if he’s dead?” he shuddered. ‘‘It was a 
terrible fall.” 

The physician arose. 

“The fall did not hurt him,” he said, 
gravely. ‘‘ He was dead before he touched 
the ground—probably before the rope 
slipped from his grasp.” 





A few weeks later a comely, middle- 
aged Irishwoman walked timidly into the 


~~ thagnificent office of the Prairie Insurance 


Company. ; 

‘“Here’s a bit o’ paper I found in me 
husband’s pocket,” she said, with a low 
courtesy. ‘I belave ’tisintinded for you, 
sor?” 

The clerk opened it and read: 

“ Prairie Insurance Company 

Dettor to Terence Dorgan 
To money pade 
To interest three wakes .09 


$20.09 

P.S. The dokkymint is burnt ” 

The clerk brought a chair from behind 
the counter. 

“Please sit down a few minutes,” he 
said. “I must show this to the Presi- 
dent.” 

“Shure, an’ isn’t the dokkymint corrict, 
sor?” the woman asked, anxiously. ‘‘ Dor- 
gan was always that pertic’ler wid his 
business. He’d never chate a man of a 
fardin’.” 

“Oh, the paper’s all right,” reassured 
the clerk; ‘‘but I think the President 
wants to see you.” 

Stepping behind the counter, he disap- 
peared for a moment in an inner office. 
When he returned he was accompanied 
by Mr. Torry. 

“Tam glad to see you, Mrs. Dorgan— 
very glad,” said the President, as he ad- 
vanced and took her hand cordially. ‘‘I 
have been making inquiries about your 
husband. and find that he intended to be- 
Come a resident of my addition to Horki- 
mer. That would have made us neighbors, 
you see. But about this paper,” opening 
the slip that the clerk had given him. “I 
believe your husband held a policy in our 
company ?” 

“T don’t know, sor. He niver towld me 
of any. An’ Dorgan was a man who was 
Pertic’ler to put iverything down. It’s me- 
silf thinks this bit o’ paper’s all there is 
Atwane us. If there'd been more Dorgan 
Would have left some token, belikes.” 

. “Yes, I think I know what your hus- 
band’s wishes were, Mrs. Dorgan, and 
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shall respect them. We will pay this 
little bill and say no more about it. But 
there is something else. You see, lama 
great believer in insurance. Every mem- 
ber of my family is insured, including 
Bob. If—if anything had happened to 
him his policy would have been paid, like 
any other. Now, it seems to me, that 
since your husband gave his life for Bob’s, 
it’s only right that he should have the 
same amount that would have been paid 
to Bob’s heirs. No,” as she was about to 
speak, ‘it isn’t charity, or anything of 
that sort. Your husband is entitled to it, 
every cent. If he were here I am sure 
that he would agree with me. And,” 
taking a paper from his pocket and press- 
ing it into her reluctant hand, “I’ve taken 
the liberty of investing it for you. That 
paper is a deed for the land your husband 
was looking at. A nice little cottage will 
be put on it immediately. Whatare your 
plans for the boys?” abruptly. 

** They’re lookin’ fora job, sor. They’re 
afther sayin’ they won’t kape on wid the 
school an’ lave me to take in washin’.” 

“Well, you must put them right back 
toschool, Mrs.Dorgan. There’ll bemoney 
enough to build the house and to give 
them a good education. I expect to hear 
great things from them, yet. Your hus- 
band was a fine man, Mrs. Dorgan—a fine 
man.” 

The Irishwoman rose tremulously and 
drew her shawl about her face. When 
she reached the door she turned and said, 
between her sobs : 

‘* It’s Dorgan would have been proud to 
be here this day, sor, an’ hear ye say that 
same, It’s iver he was thinkin’ he wa’n’t 
doin’ so well as he moight.” 

PEACE DALE, R. 1. 
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DAVIDAND GOLIATH. 
BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


My little lad, whom doubt assailed, 
In our poor human fashion— 
Because nine times he tried, and failed 
To check his furious passion, 





Would fain give up the unequal strife ; 
Leave courage to his betters ; 

And wear through all his hampered life 
Hot temper’s iron fetters. 


Nay ! never fear the stubborn thing ! 
Be brave and self-reliant ; 

The smallest stone in Patience’ sling, 
Will slay the greatest giant. 

Boston, Mass. 


- 
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MRS. GILDERSLEEVE’S MUSICALE. 
BY NELLIE E. C. SOOTT. 


Mrs. AINSLEE confessed with sorrow to 
one bad habit—that of standing for three 
solid half-hours of every day at a front 
window nervously watching for the post- 
man. 

‘* But I don’t know that my conscience 
ought to reproach me so severely for it, 
either,” she said to herself. ‘‘I have no 
pressing duties; my time isn’t worth 
much; and it’s such an innocent excite- 
ment—there he is now!” and she peered 
out anxiously through the lace curtain 
to see if the shaggy pony and mud-spat- 
tered gig should stop at her gate. 

No; Mrs. Evans, next door, was the fa- 
vored one this time; but she was not at 
home, evidently, for the postman’s whistle 
pealed forth again and again. 

Mrs. Ainslee went to the bay window 
and watched the postman’s efforts to find 
a place for the letter. First he tried to 
slip it in between the window sashes, but 
this failing he tried toslip it under the 
door of the entry, a little four-foot cubby 
built on to the house as an afterthought, 
to take the place of a hallway. This idea, 
too, was for some reason abandoned, and 
the man followed the clam-shell bordered 
walk around to the back of the house, 
whence she heard the watchdog growling 
at him; and Mrs. Ainslee, instead of fol- 
lowing his movements further went back 
with an amused smile to her place beside 
the parlor window. 

‘I wonder if that ferocious dog allowed 
him to leave the letter,” she mused. ‘‘Well, 
I guess he left it, somewhere; and as it’s 
from Eunice, probably, Tll trust the 
mother to find it.” 

The Evanses were poor—one of the few 
poor families in the somewhat aristocratic 





neighborhood of Milton Park, a suburb 
of an Eastern city. Their house, with its 
half-acre or so of ground, represented 


their entire fortune, and the profits of the © 


small orchard and poultry yard their in- 
come, aside from the things—and they 
were many—that Eunice’s hands found to 
do. Just now the girl was away in a 
neighboring town acting as companion to 
an invalid—a rich man’s daughter who 
had taken a fancy to Eunice when they 
were together at the high school. 

Mother and daughter were objects of 
much interest to Mrs. Ainslee, and she 
could see that the days dragged painfully 
to the older woman, now that Eunice was 
away. Many times had the observant 
neighbor seen Mrs. Evans pause at her 
work in the garden, or come idly to the 
door with the broom or dish towel in her 
hand, and gaze for minutes at the line of 
haze-covered mountains that separated 
her from her girl. Then in the evening 
at dusk she would bring out pail after pail 
of water and patiently sprinkle Eunice’s 
flowers by means of an old-fashioned wa- 
tering can. Not a weed dared to show its 
head among the pinks and pansies, or a 
yellow leaf to remain on the geraniums. 

‘‘Have you heard from Eunice lately, 
Mrs, Evans?” inquired Mrs. Ainslee from 
her side of the division fence a few days 
after the latter episode. 

**Oh yes! I heard to-day ; she’s very 
good about writing to me.” 

‘* Is she coming home soon? How does 
her patient get along ?” 

‘No, she won’t be home for some time 
unless for a Sunday, or—perhaps—you’ve 
heard, I suppose, about the musicale Mis’ 
Gildersleeve’s goin’ to give ?” 

‘Yes; it’s going to be a grand affair, 
they say,” said Mrs. Ainslee. 

** So they do. And I guess Mis’ Gilder- 
sleeve’ll ask Eunice to go. P’raps you 
remember at Easter time, when my girl 
sung the solos in the church, how pleased 
Mis’ Gildersleeve was with her voice, and 
she said then she’d never be satisfied till 
her cousin, that’s a great perfessor of 
music in that big conservatory, had heard 
the child sing. She hasn’t said anything 
to me about it—yet; but Mis’ Storm, 
who’s a friend of Mis’ Gildersleeve, was 
here the other day to. buy some chickens, 
and she spoke of Eunice’s being there as if 
*twas a settled thing that she was goin’ to 
sing.” 

Mrs. Ainslee said she thought it would 
be a very good thing for Eunice to have 
the benefit of a professional’s opinion. 

** Yes; I wrote to her about it, and she’s 
delighted, of course, poor child. She says 
in this last letter that she’s bought a dress 
for the occasion—a soft, cream-culored 
goods—and is makin’ it up herself with 
the help of Miss Jardine’s sempstress. 
They’re wonderful kind to her. Miss Jar- 
dine’s music teacher comes right along, 
and when she ain’t well enough totake her 
lesson she makes Eunice go in her place. 
I hope nothing’ll happen to keep her 
away ; it’d be a terrible disappointment to 
her, she’s set her heart on it so.” 

' When next the two neighbors met, the 
important event, of which all Milton 
Park was talking, was only two days 
away. Mrs. Evans had been too busy 
harvesting her grapes and pears to spend 
time in visiting or even in chatting 
over the garden fence. Always a tireless 
worker, she labored now so unceasingly 
that her ease-loving little neighbor grew 
nervous and fretful watching her ; so one 
afternoon she crossed the lawn and 
entered at the gate that divided the two 
yards and was not often opened. 

**I couldn’t see you work yourself to 
death without making a protest. What’s 
the use of it? What will Eunice say ?’ 
Mrs. Ainslee began. 

‘*T’'m just done now. And I’m so glad 
you come over, Mis’ Ainslee ; I want to 
talk to you. Jest wait a minute till I 
make myself a mite presentable ; set here 
on the porch, won’t you, where it’s cool ?” 

When, ten minutes later, the two women 
had settled down to their knitting, the 
usual prelude to confidential talk, Mrs. 
Evans's fingers did not move with their 
accustomed evenness and precision. In 
fact they trembled perceptibly, and 


allowed three stitches to drop in as many 


minutes. 
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“Well!” she exclaimed, impatiently 
dropping the knitting in her lap, “‘ there’s 
no use in my pretendin’ to work ; I can’t. 
I—it’s about Eunice I wanted to talk to 
you, Mis’ Ainslee,” she went on hurriedly. 
I suppose, now, you’ve got your invitation 
from Mis’ Gildersleeve before now ?” 

** Yes ; I’ve had it a week or more.” 

“‘T want to know!” Mrs. Evans plaited 
her apron between her fingers and looked 
at her visitor with troubled eyes. ‘‘ There 
ain’t none come for Eunice—I haven’t 
heard another word about it. Don’t you 
think it’s strange, if so be she wanted 
Eunice to come?” 

Mrs. Ainslee did not know what to say. 
It certainly was queer, if Mrs. Gildersleeve 
really wished the girl to come that she 
had sent her no invitation. She remem- 
bered now what somebody had told her 
once, that *e lady in question was whim- 
sical—prone to take sudden fancies and to 
forget them as suddenly. But, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Ainslee saw that her 
neighbor’s eyes were fixed upon her, as if 
reading her thoughts. 

‘* While it does seem a little strange, it 
is probably only a mistake,” she replied, 
‘* You see there were a great many notes 
to be sent out, and Eunice’s may have been 
overlooked.” 

‘‘T don’ know—I don’ know. Seems to 
me if she wanted the girl to come she 
might ’a’ let her know what was expected 
of her, and give her a mite of encourage- 
ment, knowin’ that she’s different from 
the rest of the company that’s likely to be 
there—that she’s poor, I mean—for Eunice 
is just as good and as ladylike as any- 
body.” 

‘‘She is, indeed,” cried Mrs. Ainslee, 
warmly. 

‘But yesterday,” resumed Mrs. Evans, 
lowering her voice, ‘‘I met Mis’ Gilder- 
sleeve in her carriage, and she looked at 
me so curious and cold-like. First she 
seemed as if she was goin’ to speak, but 
then she said something to the coachman 
and only just bowed. Then I give up 
hope. I don’ know what to say to Eunice 
—she writes me every time to know if 
Mis’ Gildersleeve ’s,sent an invitation, and 
here I haven’t answered her letter for four 
days because I'd no good news to tell her. 
I’ve got so fidgety and anxious hopin’ 
against hope every day that some word’ll 
come that I’m all tuckered out. It’ll bea 
dreadful blow to the child ; for she’s set 
her heart on bein’ a great singer. Oh 
dear! I just can’t tell her,” she broke off 
with; ‘‘and I thought, Mis’ Ainslee—I 
thought perhaps you'd write to her and 
tell her kind o’ gradual like. You can 
write a letter that won’t burt the child 
like my blunt tellin’ of it would, and”— 

She stopped suddenly and listened. A 
quick, light step sounded on the garden 
path, and presently a bright young face, 
with anxious eyes, confronted the two 
women, who glanced at each other guilti- 
ly. 

** Mother !” 

There was a sharp ring which threat- 
ened tears in Eunice’s sweet voice. 

‘““Why, my dear girl—my dear girl! 
What’s the matter ?” 

They clung to each other for a moment, 
when Eunice put her mother an arm’s 
length away, and iooked at her search- 
ingly. 

‘* Why haven’t you written to mein four 
days?” she asked, with pretty severity. 

Mrs. Evans’s eyes fell beneath her 
daughter’s scrutiny. 

“T’ve been awful busy, Eunice. Mrs. 
Ainslee can tell you how busy I’ve been,’’ 
she said, humbly, picking a speck off her 
dress. 

** But you might have sent me a postal 
card. It isn’t so very long, I know—four 
days”—she said to Mrs. Ainslee, with an 
apologetic smile ; ‘‘ but she never lets two 
days pass, and I worried till I had tocome 
home.” 

Mrs. Ainslee tried to smile brightly in 
reply ; but the thought of what the next 
few minutes had in store for the girl made 
a flat failure of the praiseworthy effort, 
seeing which Eunice became grave 
again. 

“Have you seen Mrs, Gildersleeve 
Mother ?” she asked. 

‘<- Yes ; I’ve seen her.” 

‘© What did she say?” 
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“My dear, she—she didn’t say any- 
thing.” 

Eunice’s face turned white. 

*Didn’t say anything; not anything 
about—the day after to-morrow ?” 

**Not a word,” answered Mrs. Evans, 
steadily, determined to get the thing over 
with. 

* Then she doesn’t wish me to come !” 
said Eunice, faintly, with a piteous glance 
from her mother to her friend. 

“She may have forgotten,” said Mrs. 
Ainslee, soothingly. ‘Don’t take it to 
heart, my dear;” for great tears were 
gathering in the girl’s eyes, and dropping 
noiselessly to the floor. 

Seeing that it was impossible to hide her 
disappointment, Eunice lifted her head 
and said, simply : 

** | had counted on it a good deal.” 

The latter part of the conversation had 
been carried on in the sitting room, the 
sunshine having found its way through 
the frost-bitten Madeira vines that cur- 
tained the porch. 

Mrs. Ainslee now rose to go, not with- 
out some resentment in her heart against 
the woman who could thus make a play- 
thing of a girl’s ambition. 

Eunice came forward to open the door 
for her, and the lady, anxious to bestow a 
crumb of comfort, laid her band gently 
upon the girl’s shoulder. 

** Don’t be discouraged, Eunice,” she 
said ; ‘“‘ you are very young, my dear ; and 
one’s last opportunity has never come at 
sixteen, remember that.” 

The words had a better effect than the 
speaker dared to hope for. Eunice’s face 
brightened perceptibly as she said, almost 
cheerfully : 

“Do you think so? Then I will try to 
remember it, aluho this seemed the chance 
of a lifetime.” 

They were standing in the little entry 
now, that being the nearest way out, 
when, without any particuiar sequence, 
Mrs. Ainslee’s thoughts reverted to the 
postman and the letter she had seen him 
trying to find a place for more than a week 
before. Like lightning her thoughts pur- 
sued each cther. Was that letter neces- 
sarily from Eunice? Might it not have 
been from—somebody else? Wasn’t it 
just possible it had not been found? 

**Eunice, bring Mrs. Ainslee out this 
way,” called the mother from the kitchen; 
‘*the front walk is muddy from the rain.” 

But Mrs. Ainslee’s eyes were fixed upon 
the braided rug that must be pushed aside 
before the door could be opened. 

‘**No, I shall go out this way, now that 
I'm here,” she said. 

Eunice swept the rug aside with her 
foot, and a keen sense of disappointment 
took possession of the departing guest ; 
there was nothing but the bare oilcloth 
where the rug had been. 

What was that? Was it a line of white 
projecting beyond the edge, or a bit of 
sunshine stealing through the keyhole? 
She put down a trembling hand to make 
sure, and picked up a square white en- 
velop, addressed to ‘‘ Miss Eunice Evans.” 
She recognized the dainty, flowing hand- 
writing at a glance, and handed the mis- 
sive to the girl with a smile of great com- 
placency. 

“T’mso glad Icame out this way, Eu- 
nice,” said she. 

Eunice read aloud the note, which was 
kind and informal, and her face wasa 
pleasing study as she did so. The color 
came back into her cheeks and the smile 
into her eyes in a way that was good to 
see. 
~*** Come over right away,’ it says; and 
that ietter was written ’most ten days 
ago,” cried Mrs. Evans. ‘‘ No wonder she 
acted cool to me. You go right over 
now, Eunice, and tell her just how it 
was.” 

Mrs. Gildersieeve, who had been almost 
as deeply piqued at what she considered 
Eunice’s indifference as Eunice had been 
hurt by the lady’s apparent neglect, re- 
ceived her very cordially, upon hearing 
how matters stood. 

“Well, all is not yet lost,” said, she, 


gayly; ‘‘but you must telegraph to your’ 


patient, and then put in some solid hours’ 
work with me between now and Thursday 
night, I’m so glad you’ve been able to 
practice.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mrs. Gildersleeve was herself a thor- 
ough musician, and in the two following 
days her searching criticism and helpful 
suggestions prepared Eunice to do her 
best. As the momentous hour approached 
Mrs. Gildersleeve’s anxiety about the re- 
sult was almost as great as Eunice’s. 

**My only fear is of stage fright,” the 
lady confided to some of her guests when 
Eunice’s name was next on the program. 
‘*T haven’t a doubt regarding the girl’s 
ability ; but she has never appeared in 
public before, and she is the very opposite 
of bold.” 

The silence was profound when a pretty, 
girlish figure, simply gowned in a creamy 
white serge, made her way to the center 
of the little stage. Her face was as white as 
her dress, when, bowing, she opened her 
lips to sing, closed them again for ten 
long, breathless seconds, while the color 
slowly returned to her cheeks ; then, with 
a mighty effort, Eunice broke the spell 
that held her silent, and filled the house 
with a burst of bird-like music. Clear as 
a bell, the sweet young voice rose higher 
and higher, and Mrs. Gildersleeve knew, 
as did everybody else, that her protegée 
was a success. 


Milton Park was more than delighted 
that the great man had found a prodigy 
(as he said ‘he had) within its boundaries, 
and was forsending her to Europe to study 
forthwith. But the New England girl’s in- 
dependent spirit would not consent to this. 

‘“*’ll not go to Europe till I can pay my 
way.” she declared ; and Mrs. Gildersleeve, 
for one, approved of her decision. 

That good lady did not remain passive 
in the matter, however. Being well 
known in musical circles throughout the 
State, she lost no opportunity of introduc- 
ing her favorite whenever an effective 
soloist was wanted ; and so it came about 
that Eunice’s remarkable talent was soon 
spoken of everywhere ; connoisseurs ex- 
claimed delightedly when they found her 
name upon their programs, and, within a 
year from the date of her tirst appearance, 
she found her time well and profitably 
filled. 

By the time she is twenty she hopes to 
have saved enough to carry her through a 
finishing course in Europe with one of the 
great masters of his art, and ‘‘ Then,” 
says Mrs. Gildersleeve, with an admiring 
glance at her protegée, ‘* we shall see what 
we shall see !” 

Newsune, N. Y. 
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TOMMY’S LIE. 
BY MAUD WILKINSON. 











SOMETIMES very good boys do very 
naughty things, but they are always sor- 
ry afterward. 

One afternoon Tommy Dunlap and his 
playmate, Fred Gardener, were sitting’on 
top of the rail fence behind the barn ; 
they were thinking what they would do 
next. While they were there they saw 
passing by, at some distance, farmer 
Gregg’s chore boy, Black Joe, as he was 
often called ; he was carrying a pitchfork 
over his shoulder. 

* Nigger, nigger, nigger,” shouted little 
Tommy. Fred Gardener did not join in 
this rude attack. Tommy had more than 
once heard the older boys shout “‘ nigger” 
at Joe. He knew it was wrong for them 
to vex Joe in this way, and he had often 
wondered at their daring ; for to Tommy 
Joe seemed a formidable character. This 
was the first time that Tommy had ever 
shouted “‘ nigger” at Joe. 

“You bes’ look out,” called back Joe, 
with a menacing gesture. ‘‘ You jes’ 
wait till I get ye, an’ I'll wring your 
neck.” 

Tommy turned pale at this terrible 
threat, and clambered down on the safe 
side of the fence. 

‘**Let’s go into the house,” he said to 
Fred, “‘and do something else.” 

The next day Tommy was out in farmer 
Brown’s pasture gathering dandelion 
greens to surprise his mother with. All 
of a sudden, some one, with a terrible 
yell, swooped down upon him from be- 
hind, and before he knewit he found him- 
self, face upward, fast locked between 
Black Joe’s knees. 

‘* Now I got you, you rascal,” said Joe, 


with a fierce grin, placing his hands about 
Tommy’s neck. 

‘**Ob, don’t kill me !” pleaded Tommy. 

Joe was not a vicious boy, but he 
thought a little scare might teach Tommy 
a good lesson ; so he went on, with a sug- 
gestive tightening of his hands about his 
victim’s throat. 

‘* What you mean by calling me ‘ nig- 
ger’?” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t,” gasped Tommy. 

* Didn’t hey?” replied Joe; ‘ you bes’ 
not tell me dat. I ain’t got ears fo’ 
nothin’.” 

“°*T wasn’t me,” said Tommy ; ‘‘ it was 
Fred.” 

‘Ve’ well,” replied Joe, who accepted 
this statement at once, for Tommy was 
known to be a boy that generally told the 
truth. Joe now slowly let go of Tommy, 
with the warning: ‘‘ You des’ tell Fred 
Gardener he look out how he gets in my 
way, or I wring his neck, sho’.” 

Pale and trembling, and appalled at the 
thought of the lie he had told, Tommy 
walked away, and went to find Fred. 

*‘Oh, Fred,” he said, when he had 
found him, “I’m dreadfully sorry, but Joe 
was going to kill me, and to eave my life 
I told him it was you that called him 
‘nigger.’ You mustn’t ever go near him 
again, or he’ll kill you.” 

Fred received this information with 
much less concern than Tommy had an- 
ticipated, and he generously agreed not 
to reveal the truth to Joe unless his own 
safety demanded it. 

All the rest of that day Tommy could 
not free his mind from the dreadful 
thought that he had told a lie. He did 
not feel like playing, and he could not eat 
at supper time. That night, after his 
mother had heard him say his prayers, 
and had tucked him into bed, he cried 
himself to sleep. The next.morning he 
woke up with a heavy heart. It was a 
moment or two before he could think 
what the matter was, and then he remem- 
bered the lie he had told. It seemed to 
him as if he could never be happy again. 
At the breakfast table he could hardly 
swallow a mouthful, ' 

‘* What is the matter, Tommy ?” said his 
mother. 

**I don’t feel very hungry,” replied 
Tommy. 

Then he asked to be excused from the 
table. He went out upon the piazza that 
opened off from the dining room, and sat 
down on the steps. He put his head 
down on his knees, and began to wish 
that he could go back in his life and live 
the last two days over again. How easily 
he could have avoided all this misery ! 
Just then he heard, through the blind- 
door, his father saying : 

‘*Do you suppose Tommy has had any 
difficulty at school with the new teacher ?”’ 

‘I hardly think so,” said his mother ; 
‘*but we can ask him. There’s one good 
thing about Tommy, you can always de- 
pend on his telling the truth.” 

When Tommy heard this he felt worse 
than ever. A few moments later, when 
his mother came out, she found her little 
boy sobbing as if his heart would break. 

**Why, Tommy,” she said, ‘‘ what is the 
matter ?” 

**Oh, Mamma,” Tommy choked out, be- 
tween his sobs ; ‘‘I’ve told a lie,” 

His mother sat down on the steps, and 
took Tommy into her lap. 

‘“‘’m very, very sorry, Tommy,” she 
said. 

Tommy looked up and saw that there 
were tears in his mother’s eyes. 

**But I’m glad you have confessed,” 
said his mother; ‘‘ and now tell me all 
about it.” 

So Tommy told her the whole story. 
His mother looked very grave and very 
sad while she listened. When he had 
finished, his mother said : 

‘*T am very sorry that my little boy has 
been so untruthful. But now it is your 
duty to do all that you can to makethe 
matter right.” : 

_ “Oh!” exclaimed Tommy, who antici- 
pated what was coming, ‘‘1 cannot con- 
fess to Joe. He would kill me.” 

“Ido not think he would hurt you,” 
said his mother. ‘‘ But that makes no 
difference ; you told the lie to him, and it 
is your duty to confess to him.” 
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‘* Please don’t make me, Mamma,” said 
Tommy. 

“No, Tommy,” said his mother, “] 
shall not make you. But perhaps some. 
thing else will make you?” 

‘* What?” asked Tommy, 

“* What made you tell me about it?” saiq 
his mother. 

‘*My conscience troubled me,” saigq 
Tommy. s 

‘* Well,” said his mother, “if you have 
a good conscience it will go on troubling 
you, until you have made the matter right 


-with Joe. If you pray for help, God will 


help you.” 

**T will pray,” said Tommy ; “ but I’m 
afraid to tell Joe.” 

Then Tommy and his mother both came 
in and went upstairs, and they prayed 
together. But Tommy could not make up 
his mind to confess to Joe. His mother 
had a long talk with him, but at last she 
had to leave him, because the baby wag 
crying. After a while Tommy decided 
not to think anything more about the mat- 
ter; so he put on his cap and went to 
school, 

That day at dinner, Tommy’s mother 
acted just as usual, and his father didn’t 
seem to know anything had happened, 
Tommy, too, tried to appear cheerful, but 
in reality he felt very miserable. After 
dinner he went upstairs all alone. 

An hour later, Tommy's mother looked 
up from the crib, where she had just laid 
the baby asleep, and saw Tommy, witha 
very resolute expression on his face, stand- 
ing on the threshold. 

‘‘l’m going, Mamma,” he whispered. 

His mother tiptoed out into the hall, 
and softly shutting the door behind her, 
said : 

‘*’m very glad, Tommy, you’ve made 
up your mind to do the right thing.” 

‘*Good-by,” said Tommy, turning away, 
and beginning to go downstairs. 

‘**Good-by, Tommy.” 

But before he reached the foot of the 
stairs, he came back. 

‘*Good-by, Mamma,” he said, again, 

‘*Good-by,” repeated his mother; “I 
thought you had gone.” 

**T came’ back to kiss you good-by,” 
said Tommy. 

**Good-by, darling,” said his mother, 
stooping to kiss him. 

Tommy threw his arms about his 
mother’s neck, and clung to her for a few 
moments. Then he started to go, but 
when he reached the head of the stairs 
he hesitated, and finally said : 

‘* Mamma, if—if anything should hap- 
pen to me, tell Papa I left my good-by for 
him.” 

His mother looked around and saw de- 
scending the stairs a hero prepared to 
meet death. It had never entered her 
mind that Tommy was really in such 
terror of Joe. 

‘* Wait a moment, Tommy,” she called 
after him, ‘‘ and I will go with you.” 

They found Joe in farmer Gregg’s barn. 

“Tommy has something to tell you, 
Joe,” said Tommy’s mother. 

“Oh, Joe,” began Tommy, ‘I’m sorry 
I called you a ‘ nigger.’” 

‘¢I know you didn’t do it,” replied Joe, 
who did not fully understand what Tommy 
had said. ‘It was Fred,I know. You're 
not like the other boys around here.” 

‘* But 1 did do it,” said Tommy ; “but 
I never will again, And I’m sorry I told 
you the lie. It was a lie.” 

‘‘*Tain’t no matter,” said Joe ; “1 hain’t 
no grudge ’gainst ye. I hadn’t oughter 
frightened ye so.” . 

‘‘ What a kind heart Joe has,” said 
Tommy’s mother, as they walked away. 

That afternoon Tommy told Fred that 
he had confessed to Joe. 

Joe and Tommy were the best of friends 
after that, and Tommy was never agail 
afraid of Black Joe. 

KaLAMAzo0 COLLEGE, KaLaMaz00, MICH. 





“TI UNDERSTAND,” said the detective, 
“that you had a clue to the whereabouts of 
Crookles, the famous criminal.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied the brother officer, “a slight one.” 
“ What was it?” ‘A mancame to me and 
said he was Crookles and wanted to give 
himself up because he was tired of eluding 
justice.” ‘What did you do?” “Nothing. 
He couldn’t prove his identity.” — Washing- 
ton Star. 
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PEBBLES. 
-- «Wuo pulled that bell-cord?” asked 
the street-car conductor. “TI did,” an- 
“What did you ring 


swered a passenger 
oth ends for?” ‘* Because I wanted both 
ends to stop.” —Philadelphia Record. 


_.. Nurse enters the door ot a professor’s 
study : ‘‘ {am happy to tell you, Professor, 
- g little son has just arrived.’ Professor 
(looking up abstractedly from his book): 
“Eh? Oh, just ask him to wait in the ante- 
room a minute, please.” —Tit- Bits. 


....Miss Columbia: ‘‘How is it, Lord 
Tuffoutt, that so many of your English 
noblemen can so lower themselves as to 
marry American heiresses for their money ?” 
Lord Tuffnutt: “It is nothing, my dear 
Miss Columbia, but the hopeless despair of 
ever being able to obtain the money in any 
other way.””—Harlem Life. 

...."' He was a beautiful little dog,” said 
the caller, doing her best to offer sym- 

thy. ‘‘It must be a real bereavement to 
have to lose him. Can’t—cun’t you take 
his remains to the taxidermist’s?” ‘TI 
think,” said Mrs. Gofrequent, with a fresh 
burst of tears, ‘“‘we had already paid the 
taxes on him.” —Chicago Tribune. 


.... Young man,” said the prosperous 
old gentleman who had sold his pork, “ you 
say you hain’t had a square meal for a 
week?” ‘‘I have not, sir.” ‘And you’ve 
seen better days?” ‘I have.” ‘Used to 
move in good society ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, sir.”? ‘Then 
come along with me to a first-class eatin’- 
house and I’ll pay fur some quail on toast. 
I want to learn the correct way to eat the 
‘blamed dish.”—Chicago Tribune. 


....‘‘ What’s the matter with that mule?”’ 

asked a man who was standing on the bank 
ofthe canal. ‘‘ He doesn’t seem tobe of any 
account whatever.” ‘‘He’s all rigat,’’ re- 
plied the boatman. “ The fault’s with me. 
Ye see, mister, he understands every word 
yesayto him.” ‘‘He doesn’t pay much at- 
tention to what you say.” ‘“‘That’s what 
shows his intelligence. I’ve jist jined 
church, an’ he thinks I’m a stranger.’’— 
Life. 
_«++eThe millionaire from the East took a 
mealdla carte in a Western restaurant, 
and when he came to pay his bill he called 
for the landlord. ‘‘ Here, landlord,” he ex 
claimed, ‘this is too much. I wen’t pay 
it.” “ What’s the matter, sir ?”’ replied the 
landlord, very obsequiously. ‘‘I say the 
billistoo much. You've got me charged a 
dollar for two eggs. What’sthatfor? Are 
eggs so scarce?’”’ ‘‘N-n-no, sir,” hesi- 
tated and stammered the landlord, “but 
millionaires are.”—Detroit Free Press. 

....The words in Japanese for rat and 
fountain are very much alike. So an ac- 
complished missionary, in delivering an 
earnest discourse, made the very easy mis- 
take of urging his congregation to ‘‘ come 
and seek the living Rat,’ instead of ‘‘ come 
and seek the living Fountain.” Of another 
evangelist the story is told that he said, 
with a loud voice : ‘If youdon’t repent you 
will go to the the post office,” the words for 
post office and hell being very similar in 
sound.—BIsHOP GALLOWAY. 


.»». First Citizen: “It is not enough that 
bicycles carry bells, the law should en- 
force a regular system of signals that all 
can understand.’”’ Second Citizen: ‘* What 
would you suggest?” First Citizen: 
“Well, I don’t know exactly, but it, might 
be something like this: One ring, ‘Stand 
still’; two rings. ‘Dodge to the right’; 
three rings, ‘ Dive to the left’; four rings, 
‘Jump straight up and I’ll run under you’; 
five rings, ‘Turn a back handspring and 
land behind me,’ and so on. You see, us 
folks who walk are always glad. to be ac- 
Commodating, but the trouble is to find out 
what the fellow behind wants us to do.”— 
New York Weekly. 


-»+eA New York merchant is reported by 
the Tribune to have found his office buy 
Weathering one of the terribly hot days of 
last summer in a manner highly philosoph- 
ical, and therefore worthy—in its spirit, at 

t—of general imitation. It was a dull 
day, with nothing going on. The boy had 
taken off his coat and vest, and would have 
taken off his collar but that his employer 
objected. By and by the merchant saw him 
Writing—putting down a word or two and 
looking out of the window alternately. The 
Merchant’s curiosity was excited, and he 
Stepped up behind the boy and looked over 

shoulder. In front of him lay a foolscap 
sheet half filled with words like these : 














The Coffee Habit 
is difficult to throw off, especially if one’s epicu- 
Tean taste leads to the use of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in this popular 
tage. Its superiority to cream is admitted - 


Rich flavor and uniform consistency. 
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“Tce-cream, icebergs, ice-cold soda, North 
Pole, Greenland, Iceland,” and soon. The 
merchant took the hint and began to 
feel more comfortable immediately.—The 
Youth’s Companion. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intented for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed ‘f 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 





184.—CURTAILMENT. 
She fondly thought Art was her forte ; 
Most fearful bits in one she’d do, 
But when some flatterer or other 
Declared them “gems,’’? her scapegrace 
brother 
Would mutter slyly, ‘‘ Then they’re two !”’ 


But that is three; she came to see 
Her energies were ill-directed ; 

And so this four she wisely took, 

She gave up Art (?), and learned to cook, 
The cuisine had been much neglected. 


And now her five and saucy Clive 
Unstinted praise and thanks award her: 
“ The salad and six-soup to-day 
Both prove you, Janie,” they will say, 
“ An artist of the highest order !”’ 
MABEL P. 


185.—ALTERNADE. 

(The author proposes this name for a 
form of charade, in which the initial letters 
of the lines of odd number—first, third, and 
so on—are transposed to form one; and 
those of the lines of even number are trans- 
posed to give two.] 

Rest and peace shall be thy meed, 
Rest and peace beyond the strife ; 
All thy paths, O Soul, up-lead 
Ever toward immortal life. 
Come what may of one or grief, 
Ever thou, O Soul, art two; 
Ever atl—thou seest relief 
From thy toil beyond the blue. 
CEPHAS. 
186.—DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

Across: 1, A letter; 2, the cage of a lift 
or elevator; 3,a weak person ; 4,a genus 
of bivalve shells; 5, carmine-spar (Watts’s 
Chem. Dict.); 6, suitability; 7, stingarees ; 
8, fishes of the Atlantic Coast; 9, a stanza; 
10, a river of Peru (Worc.) ; 11, a letter. 

Down: 1, A letter; 2,a genus of coleop- 
terous insects (Worc.); 3, partly reduced 
copper sulphides; 4, select companies ; 5, to 
reach the highest point ; 6, the plain, broad 
linen collar turning down over the doublet 
worn in the early part of the seventeenth 
century; 7, to engrave anew; 8, to cast 
down; 9, ladders; 10, a cataract of Ireland, 
County Wicklow ; 11, a letter. 

A. F. Hout. 
187.—REBUS. 
(A Question in Heraldry.) 

I sigh for Blanche, and sigh in vain ; 
She treats my suit with calm disdain, 
Because no crest, however plain, 

Adorns my modest family. 
Heraldic knowledge she displays, 
While silently I stand and gaze ; 
To “griffins,” ‘‘ wyverns,” and their ways, 

Her mind clings clammily. 


Of things too queer to speak or spell, 

In “or” and “argent ’”’ she will tell, 

Tho in that form, she knows full well, 
Those metals are not usable. 

I long to share the tender touch 

She gives to ‘‘azure,”’ ‘‘ vert,” and such ; 

And enviousl!7 I question much, 


” 
“Te xa‘ M. C. Ss. 
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188.—ANAGRAM. 
A Proper Shot at Huge Ram. 

It was from some strange delusion 
That I came to the conclusion 
That most certainly the total 

Are a foe to graphic art. 
And I nodded, deeply thinking, 
While my eyes were winking, blinking, 
How to blight these rank impostors 

That so chilled my artist’s (?) heart. 


Then a sober thought came o’er me, 
Like a thunderbolt to floor me— 
One must be an unskilled tyro 

Ere he does a perfect part. 
So, dear reader, I adjure you, 
Buy a camera ; I assure you 
That the total are essential 

To a photographic art. 

Novus Homo. 


189.—NUMERICAL OF NAMES. 

16, 24,8 38, 6, 62, 3, 21,41 89, 34, 2, 4, 29, 
62, 30, 11 is an epithet conferred upon Thad- 
deus Czacki (1765-1813), a distinguished 
counselor, educator and historian of Po- 
land. - 

9, 10, 62,52 44, 63, 1, 13, 59 is an imagi- 
nary river up which defeated political par- 
ties or candidates are supposed to pass to 
oblivion. 

5, 22, 44, 46, 42 62, 27,40 68, 49, 56, 12, 47, 
21 is a name given by seamen to a region of 
calms in the Atlantic Ocean, about the par- 
arallel of 30-35° W. 

3, 9, 62,54 19,55 46, 10, 30, 64, 50, 2lisa 
name by which Ireland was designated in 
the Middie Ages, on account of the rapid 
progress of Christianity in that country. 

18, 51, 57, 36, 28, 53, 45, 30, 14 is the abode 
of the frost giants in the Scandinavian my- 
thology. 

7, 27, 62, 14, 54, 16, 50, 35 is a name given to 
South Carolina. 

55, 68, 45, 62, 65 38, 23 61, 62,51, 35, 37 is 
a name given to the battlefield of Canna. 

81, 25, 26, 61, 60, 34 48,3,15 is another 
name for Rubezahl, the famous mountain 
goblin of Germany. 

8, 1, 3, 62 26,10,17 32, 2, 20is, in English 
history, a name given to the first of May, 
1517. on account of the dreadful excesses 
against foreiuners. 

58, 52, 6, 43, 3, 10 is a name applied by Sir 
Thomas More to an imaginary island, and 


now used to signify a state of ideal perfec- 
tion. 
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Queen’s Physicians. 


Eminent and fashionable London physicians are 
tici it of patients by mail for fee of a 





pr tr 
crown. 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway. New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this coun- 
try. His specialties are skin, chest and nerve dis- 
eases. If you live outside of New York, you can con- 
sult him by mail for a nominal fee of a dollar. 

A specialist of standing in New York is able to give 
his patients the benefit of the highest attainments 
and skill of the medical world. 
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TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtuH Avenue New York 

¢ | ) THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
: WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY UNTIL DECEMBER IST 
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Whole, of 


-five letters, is a couplet 
from Dryden’s “ 


ymon and Iphigenia.” 
G. Ray. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, OCT. 18TH. 


181.—Holland. 

182.—Allowing (all, low, wing). 

183.—This is the author’s arrangement : 
Element (11 points), mivimize (13 points), 
ontologist (15 points)---a total of 39 points. 








NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, 


(NEUBASTHENIA) 
INSOMNIA, 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 
MELANCHOLIA, 


AND THE ‘THOUSAND ILLS THAT 
FOLLOW A DERANGED 
CONDITION OF THE 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


mond y CEREBRINE 


THE EXTRACT OF THE BRAIN OF THE OX, 
PREPAREO UNDER THE FORMULA OF 


Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 


IN HIS LABORATORY AT WASHINGTON, 0. C. 
DOSE, 5 DROPS. 
Price, Pen Puiat of 2 Dracums. $2.50. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


BEND FOR BOOK ted 


1. 


Have you ever heard of the 
“Ideal” Spring Beds? Itissaid 
that they are a positive remedy 
for Insomnia. At all events 
they arecomfortable, luxurious 
and cleanly. In that we spend 
so great a proportion of our 
lives in bed why not lie com- 
fortably ? Write for booklet to 


FOSTER BROTHERS, MANUFACTURING Co., 
8 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Is the most delightful and most healthful winter re- 
sort in America. It also possesses the most novel 
attractions. It is reached most comfortably by the 
Santa Fé Route, the greatest railroad in the world. 
Send for free copy of profusely illustrated book “ To 
California and Back” to C. A. Higgins, 720 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


COOK’S TOURS. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR. 


Egypt, the Nile and Palestine. 


First Degegtuee from New York by ‘* 8S. 8 Nor- 
t 


mannia,’’ Jan. ! * 
Tripon the Nile to the First Cata- 


Includin 
ract and Camping Tour in the Holy Land: 


Cruises to the Tropics. 

Three attractive Winter Cruises by the fine 
Veamshipe - the Quebec Steamship Company to the 

est Indies, ° 

Descriptive Programmes, containing Rates 
and full particulars, Free from 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 


AYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS, 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


A Winter in 
California : 


Special Trains of Magnificent Pullman 
Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT at Fre- 
quent Intervals for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco, etc. 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways, and give the holders entire freedom of move- 
moot — Pacific Coast, and on the return journey 

es) . 


Tours to Mexico by Special Vestibuled 
Trains. 
Independent Railread and Steamship Tick- 
ets to All Points, 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether in- 


formation regarding independent tickets, California 
or Mexico tour is desired. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 


31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Build- 
ing, Union Square, New York. 


| See You’re BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ONLY LINE TO 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 
W.H.McDoeL, FRANK J. REED, 





























V-PRES, AND GEN. WER, GEN, PASS, AGT, 


CHICAGO, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 

(For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 18th, 1894.) 

TEAS.—The regular weekly auction sales went 
off very well yesterday, and the offerings were 
bid for in good spirits. The week has been quiet 
on the market, altho importersare making quite 
a showing of steadiness on desirable first crop 
teas. The quotations are: Amoy, 11@18c.; Fu- 
chau, 11@23c.; Formosa, 11@25c.; old Japans, 
28@45c., and new, 17@40c. 

COFFEE.—The market for Brazil is very dull 
and quiet, but there is a moderate sales move- 
ment in mild coffees. Java is quoted at 194@ 
27c.; Mocha, 25@25i¢c.; Maracaibo, 1644@20c. ; 
Laguayra, 1734@20c., and Brazil, 1434@1534c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There is very little im- 
provement in the tone of the flour market, and 
prices have fluctuated with wheat from day to 
day. Winter patents are quoted at $2.70@2.80 
city mills, $4.25@4.35; winter straights, $2.50@ 
2.65; clears, $2.35@2.40; spring patents, $3.35@ 
3.40, and clears, $2.35@2.40. Buckwheat flour is 
quiet at $1.75@2 per bag, and rye flourdull at 
$2.75@2.9 per bbl. Cornmeal is easy at $8.10 for 
Brandywine, and $2.90@3.05 for Western and 
Southern. | 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
slow at 4@6c. per bh, and lambs weak, at 5@8c. 
City dressed beef, native sides, is slow at 6@9c. 
per bh, and Texasand range, 54@6l4c. Country 
dressed hogs are steady at 644@8léc. per I, and 
choice lean pigs, 9c. Country dressed veals are 
firm at 8@llc. per BP, and city dressed, 9@12c., 
with some exceptional carcasses at 13c. 


PROVISIONS.—The market is generally 
steady, but dull. Mess pork is $14.50@15.25 per 
bbl.: family, $15@15.50, and short clear, $15.50@ 
17.50. Beef is quiet, with family at $10@12; 
mess, $8@8.50, and extra India mess, $17@19- 
Beef hams are quiet at $18@18.50. Lard is lower 
and dull at $7.87 per 100 ®. Pickled bellies are 
quiet at 744@8léc. per I ; shoulders, 554@6c., and 
hams, 94@10c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—There is little change 
in the wheat market, and little of interest to re- 
port. The market continues dull and weak. 
Futures decline and advance a little on each 
successive estimate of the crop from various 
sources, but cash wheat remains about the same, 
with an easy feeling. The net increase in this 
country for the week is considerable, but the 
decrease in Europe nearly offsets it. The West- 
ern receipts are steadily declining. October 
wheat is 5444@5414c.; No.2 red cash, 5554@%6c 
Big efforts bave heen made to force down the 
price of corn by the reports of heavy interior 
movements, but the latter never materialized, 
and corn is still fairly strong. The movement 
of new corn is 
smaller in proportion. Old 
very slowly. Cash.corn is quoted steady, with 
No. 2 at Betge@ssise.. and October, 55c. Cash oats 
are steady, but dull. The trade has been quiet 
and uninteresting for the week. October oats 
are 3134c.; No 2 cash, S14@S1%c.. and No. 2 
white. ic. Barley is dul and steady at 60@ 
G4c. ay is ly steady, with prime at 75c. 
per 100 ib; No.3 to No.1, 5@70c., and clover 
mix . Straw is easier, with long tg 
at 45@b5c.; short rye, 40., and oat straw, 30@35c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Top des of 
butter receive the most attention, and inferior 
and common ies are very plentiful with 
very little demand. The usual fall consump- 
tion is much less restricted this season than 


value. State and Pennsylvania creamery, 
extra, is quoted at 24 “3 estern extra, 
25c.; firsts, 21@28c.; thinks to seconds, 15@20c.: 
Jupe creamery, 18@22c.; State dairy, 14@23c.; 
imitation creamery, 144@19%c.; Western dairy, 13 
ert and factory, 11}44@lic. There is ave 

light tradein all grades of cheese. The Engli 


market appears to be fully supplied with sum- 
mer fb and exporters have few orders to 
fill. e home market‘is smaller than usual. 


Part skims are almost at a standstill. Small 
size ful! cream cheeseis 84@lic.; large size, 8@ 
10c.; choice part skims, 7@7i¢c.; good to prime, 

+ common to fair, 344@5c., and full 
skims, 3c- 

SUGAR.—Trade is light in refined sugar, and 

rices are nominally weak, with granulated at 
? Lita yes pe cut loaf and crushed, 5@5 3-16c.; 
powdered and cubes, 4 11-16@4%c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live r gmp A has 
had a steady week, but the demand is weaken- 
ing, and recei large, so that a lower range of 
prices may foilow. ring chickens are quoted 
at 9@10c.; fow}s, 10@lic.; roosters, 64¢c.; turkeys, 

-; duc ic. per pair, and geese Lie 
per pair. Dressed poultry isin liberal sup- 
ply and weak under a light demand. Young 

keys are 10@12c. per  ; Philadelphia chick 
—_ Toe20e.; Western dry-picked, 10}6e.; 
scalded, 8@9}<c ; —~— .;_old cocks, 6c.; 
Eastern spring ducks, 17@18c.; Western, 8@llc., 
and Eastern 


geese 2 fancy 
are firm and steady, but stale ones are dull, 
Jerseys are 28@24 per doz.; State and Pennsyl- 


vai WE22c.; estern, 19) +; ice-house, 
Isaleige. and limed, 164c. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Fancy fresh fall varieties 
of apples are steady, but late hard sorts are dull 
and abundant. Choice fall varieties are $2@2.75 

r bbl.; winter sorts, $1.50@2, and common, 
oi 1.25. Fancy table pears are firm, but others 
dull. Boston Bartlett pears are $2.75@3 per box ; 
Seekels, $3@4.50 per bbl.; pucnea rie Beurre 





bbl. Concord grapes are in 
10c. per small basket ; 16@18c. per large, and 80c. 
@$1 per gift crate. Catawhbas are dull at 9@10c. 


lenty but steady at $8@10 per bbl. for Cape 
Gods. and $2.25@2.65 per crate for Jersey. Fiori- 
da o are in fair demand for g ones at 

$1.50@2.50 per box. 
POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are easy, and the market is well sapped. Long 
tatoes are $1.75@2 per bbl.; Maine, 


ia. $1@1.1 
quiet and uncha' with white at per 
bbl.; red. $1@1.75. and yellow, $1@1.62. Hussia 
turnips are 75c.; Hubbard squash, $1@1.25; 
marrow, 60@70c.; cabbages, $2@4 per : cauli- 
flow 5c. per 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be ovecr- 
come bya powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 


remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis and Wasting. Pamphlet free. 


Scott& Bowne, N.Y. AllDruggists. 50c. and $1 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 


Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
‘COOK BOOK 


containing 100 recipes which she has lately 
written for the Liebig Company 


SENT FREE 








oe 





~~ 








2 

on application to Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
, New York. Dropa postal for it and always buy 
5 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


HARTSHORNS sien 
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NAME THUS 



















LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


© JHARTSHORN) 


Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel especially 
interested.) 


HORTICULTURAL QUARANTINE 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


BY M. E, BAMFORD, 














For some time California, on account of 
her extensive fruit interests and the ex- 
posed condition of the State, has had horti- 
cultural quarantine laws of some strin- 
gency ; and now it is stated that the Boards 
of Horticulture of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho will make an effort to have quaran- 
tine laws modeled upon, or similar to, the 
California laws, passed by the next Legisla- 
ture of the respective States. British Co- 
lumbia, too, it is understood, will make an 
effort to obtain some such law. 

Horticultural quarantine laws have be- 
come most essential to the carrying on of 
the fruit-raising business of this coast, a 
business that could easily be ruined by the 
careless introduction of fruit pests. A per- 
son who has not thought on the subject can 
hardly be expected to realize the danger to 
which the fruit orchards of the Pacific 
Coast are continually exposed by reason of 
our immediate connection with other dis- 
tricts and countries from which unscrupu- 
lous or careless people send diseased trees or 
plants. 

The California State Quarantine Officer, 
Mr. Alexander Craw, during 1893, in- 
spected over 400 vessels, finding plants 
and trees on 156. The vessels came from 
Honolulu, China, Japan, Oregon, New Zea- 
land, Central America, Australia, Tahiti 
and Mexico, the greater portion of plants 
coming from Japan. 

In June, last year, a steamer from Japan 
brought some cinaamon trees from Singa- 
pore, India, and they were discovered to be 
infested with a dark gray wax-scale insect. 
A few days later another steamship arrived 

from Japan with some pot-grown cherry 
trees, on which*the young wood was entire- 
ly covered with a bluish-gray aphis. The 
leaves, while free from aphides, were cover- 
ed with honey-dew and fungus. Mr. Craw 
believes it would b2a serious drawback to 
cherry-growing, if such aphides obtained 
foothold in California. Those pot-grown 





cherry trees were dropped overboard. On 
the same steamer Mr. Craw found a mag- 
nolia infested with black scale. 

Two days later five oleanders, infested 
with a small, spiny scale, came in from 
Honolulu, and were burned. Some camellias 
that came from Japan in August, last year, 
brought with themselves a small white 
scale, and were thrown overboard.. On a 
steamship from Australia a more dreadful 
enemy arrived. It was no less than one of 
the terrible pests known as “ flying foxes” 
(Pteropus), so dreadful in their devastations 
in Australia, where all sorts of plans have 
been tried for ridding the country of them, 
without success. This particular ‘flying 
fox’ had been driven out to sea, and had 
taken refuge in the rigging of the steamer. 
One of the passengers had captured the 
creature and brought it with him as a pet. 
This passenger was very much annoyed 
when he w told by Mr. Craw that he 
would not allow the creature to be taken 
ashore alive. Mr. Craw killed it with chlo- 
roform, and in October four more “ flying 
foxes’’ came from China and were destroy- 
ed. What would become of our fruit or- 
chards were the “flying foxes” to become 
numerous in this State may readily be seen 
from the experiences of Australia, where at 
night millions of ‘‘ foxes” fly out of their 
hiding places, in oak or other trees, and 
eat the choicest fruit of the orchards. The 
Ministers of Mines and Agriculture have 
tried to destroy these fruit-eating bats by 
means of dynamite and other explosives. 
At a meeting of the California State Board 
of Horticulture, in August last, a regula- 
tion was passed prohibiting the “flying 
fox,’”’ the Australian or English wild rab- 
bit, or other animals or birds detrimental 
to fruit or fruit trees or plants, from being 
brought into California, and resolving that 
if they are landed here they shall be de- 
stroyed. 

Another pest that came in by steamer 
last year was from Mexico, being the “ long 
scale ’’ on oranges from San José del Cabo. 
Quarantine papers being served on the im- 
porters, they abandoned the 1,157 boxes of 
oranges to the tender mercies of the Govern- 
ment, and the fruit was sold and quaran- 
tined and fumigated in San Francisco, 110 
boxes of the oranges being destroyed. Some 
yellow guavas that came in September, 
1893, from Central American ports, were 
found to be infested with worms, the larvz 
of some-lepidopterous insect, the worms 
working in the guavas in thesame way that 
the codlin moth attacks apples. There is a 
possibility that the pest might attack the 
strawberry guava. That fruit has been ex- 
tensively planted in Southern California, 
and this box of Central American guavas 
was destroyed. 

It is small wonder that other States on 
this coast are considering the putting 
through their legislatures of horticultural 
quarantiae laws. It is stated that Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia and Idaho 
are suffering very much now from the want 
of such a system as California possesses. 
The California Quarantine Officer, Mr. 
Craw, recently received a letter from West 
Australia, telling him that the California 
laws had been adopted by the local parilia- 
ment without other change than that of 
names. The Government of the Cape of 
Good Hope passed regulations of horti- 
cultural quarantine, dated March 3d of 
last year, containing some features that 
Mr. Craw thinks might well be copied in 
California. 

Besides the quarantine officer, there have 
been appointed, in California, county horti- 
caltural commissioners and local inspect- 
ors. Pests may come by land, as well as by 
water, as California has discovered; and 
the Southern Pacific Company and Wells 
Fargo & Company, notify the San Fran- 
cisco office of the State Board of Horticul- 
ture of the arrival of trees and plants at 
different stations and offices, and have 
given instructions to their agents not to 
deliver such trees and plants to their own- 
ers until horticultural officers have in- 
spected the trees. 

The Oregon State Board of Horticulture 
has already prepared a fruit pest law, and 
submitted it to public consideration. The 
Oregonian, which supports the measure, 
says: 

“The fruit industry of Oregon has assumed 
such proportions that stringent laws, with pen- 
alties for their enforcement, cannot longer be 
put off, except with almost criminal apathy 
toward property interests. The Board’s exami- 
nations show that in the neighborhood of 65,000 
acres are in fruit within the borders of the State. 
This land, some of it, has cost $50 per acre, and 
will likely average to have cost $30 per acre. 
Here is an investment of $1,950,000. The plow- 
ing, subsoiling, planting and caring for these 
orchards for seven years would be $3,705,000 at a 
moderate estimate; and it is calculated that 
$2,500,000 has been put into evaporators, fruit 
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boxes, trays and other appliances for caring for 
the fruit, so that probably something 
$8,000,000 has been invested in the fruit ind 
in Oregon. This is too great an amount to be 
longer left at the mercy of chance or caprice, 
Fruit pests are awful in their unrestricteq 
devastation, and they can only be met by drastic 
measures.” 

There has been trouble in enforcing the 
laws of horticultural quarantine in Cali- 
fornia. Even now there is a defect in one 
of the regulations of the State Board of 
Horticulture, reading as follows : 

“All consignees, agents, or other Persons 
shall, within twenty-four hours, notify the Local 
Inspector or Quarantine Guardian of the arrival 
of any trees, plants, buds, seeds, pits or cions at 
the first point of debarkation in the State of 
California.” 

Of this regulation the Quarantine Officer 
Mr. Craw, says: ; 

“To a violation of this regulation no Penalty 
is attached, and it is therefore ineffective, ang 
the only method of discovering importations of 
this character lies in the vigilance of the loca] 
inspectors.” 

Mr. Craw also suggests that another 
great assistance in preventing the intro. 
duction of foreign pests would be the build. 
ing of fumigation houses at such railroad 
depots as receive shipments of fruit, trees, 
and fruit packages, such houses being pro. 
vided with all appliances for fumigating 
and dipping, and facilities for keeping the 
infested stock until the Local Inspector is 
sure it has been cleansed from pests. So ef- 
fectually have our quarantine laws acted 
in the past, however, that Mr. Craw states 
he believes but one new pest has found its 
way into this State since the laws were 
passed and enforced. 

Yet it has not been an altogether easy 
battle for the State and County Boards of 
Horticulture. There have been nursery- 
men east of California who have fought our 
quarantine laws. The “peach yellows” 
and the plum curculio bave not yet come to 
this State; but there are, outside our bor- 
ders, unscrupulous dealers who, it is to be 
feared, would not hesitate long to send 
those devastating pests here, if thereby 
some trees could be sold and money made, 
The Los Gatos News a while ago, said: 

“The Eastern nurserymen have fought the 
quarantine laws fiercely. . . They have ob- 
jected in and out of the courts to giving guaran- 
ties that their stock is free from pests. . . 
The fruit growers have learned a lesson from 
their experience with the cottony cushion scale, 
thecodlin moth and the other imported pests. 
They have paid Gearly for that experience, and 
they know that their interest lies in riyidly en- 
forcing the quarantine and disinfection laws.” 

The famous ‘Tahiti case,” in which, 
some time ago, had the decision of the 
court been otherwise than it was, there 
would have been introduced into California, 
through a large shipment of orange trees 
from Tahiti, a mining-scale that burrowed 
under the bark of the orange trees, and 
could not have been reached by fumigation 
or by dipping, tested with great thorough- 
ness the validity of the California quaran- 
tine law. Recently a decision about a 
Fresno case has been made by the Supreme 
Court, affirming a decision of the superior 
court of Fresno County. In this case, a 
gentleman named Gray brought suit against 
a firm for the recovery of the cost of a num- 
ber of fruit trees. The agreement had been 
that Gray was to deliver to the firm several 
thousand fruit trees, and in the agreement 
it was provided that a reduction in the price 
should be made, on account of some of the 
trees having the *‘ black knot”’ disease. But 
when the trees came, the authorities of 
Fresno condemned them. Then the firm re 
fused to pay for the trees. Gray brought 
suit and recovored judgment. Appeal 
was made to the Supreme Court, and the 
judgment of the lower court has recently 
been confirmed by the higher. The moral 
for California fruit-tree buyers would seem 
to be: Don’t bargain for diseased trees, 
even if youcan buy them more cheaply than 
clean ones. You may be found out, even if 
you do not mean to dowrong. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL, 
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CRIMSON CLOVER FOR FALL 
SEEDING. 


BY DICE MCLAREN. 








DURING the last five years an increasing 
number of New Jersey farmers have been 
growing the crimson clover (Trifolium Ut 
carnatum), as they find it better adapted to 
their intensive farming than the common 
red clover, tho it does not take the place of 
the latter. Tho often called German, Ital- 
ian, or scarlet clover, the spiked blossom 18 
of a crimson color. Dr. E. B. Voorhees, of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Brunswick, has recently 
stated that it stands the winter well in the 
vicinity of New York City, and as it grows 
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tly in late fall and early spring, it 
best if seeded in August or Sep- 
ig green manure, or hay 
may be planted after 

; corn, -beans, potatoes, 
melons tomatoes which ripen before 
September, or it may be seeded in corn- 
- fields, berry patches and orchards. In the 
former case from eight to twelve pounds of 
seed will be needed; in the latter, from 
to sixteen pounds are used, which 
should be fresh and American-grown, if 
To secure a good stand, cover 
the seed lightly, on moist and mellow soil. 





Summer 
nish some pasture in the late fall, but, as it 
stands the winter better if unpastured, it is 
best to use the rye field for that purpose. 
It grows in the cool weather, when nearly 
all other plants are inactive ; as it is legu- 
minous, it stores vast quantities of other- 
wise costly nitrogen. It may be pastured 
early in April, when it will be six inches 
high, before other crops can be used. It ie 
estimated that twelve cows can be pastured 
for one week on such a growth of crimson 
clover, while the fertilizing value of the 
roots alone will be worth three tons of city 
manure. Such a crop contains 104 pounds 
of nitrogen in an acre of entire plants ac- 
cording to Dr. Voorhees, and if plowed un- 
der will be equivalent to ten tons of stable 
manure, or 648 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
The soil will thus be enriched in time for 

ng early vegetables, potatoes and 
melons, which will be greatly benefited by 
the nitrogenous manure. By the middle of 
May, the crimson clover will be over a foot 
high and, if plowed under as a green ma- 
pure for late potatoes, corn or fruit trees, 
it will be equivalent to nearly seventeen 
tons of stable manure. Late in May, or 
early in June, this clover will be mature, 
and the crop will then contain 200 pounds 
of nitrogen, worth at least $30, and twenty 
tons of stable manure would be needed to 
take its place. Worn-out and poor soils 
need only the mineral fertilizers to grow 
good crops of this plant, and they will be 
rapidly improved by the clover secured ni- 
trogen and the other organic matter thus 
added to them. If the crimson clover be 
fed on the farm, and the manure carefully 
returned to the field, nearly all the advan- 
tagesof the green manuring will be secured. 
It will yield over fifteen tons of green for- 
age per acre for soiling cattle in the barn, 
and thus that area will provide twenty 
days’ food for ten fresh milch cows, and be 
worth at least $25 per acre. Its food com- 
position and digestibility are superior to 
ted clover, and in seasons favorable to early 
haying it will yield from two to three tons 
of dry hay per acre of most excellent feed- 
ing quality. Like other farm crops, crim- 
son clover requires a good soil for its best 
growth; but it will grow well on light and 
sandy lands, where red clover will not 
thrive, and will secure otherwise costly ni- 
trogen during the idle season. 
. Newark, N. J. 
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FEEDING WHEAT TO FARM 
STOCK. 


OWING to the comparative scarcity and 
high price of corn, farmers in Kansas have 
been feeding wheat to horses, cows, hogs 
andchickens. With a view to ascertaining 
the results—whether wheat, at forty cents a 
bushel, is an economical food, and how it 
compares with corn in its effects on animals 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
addressed a schedule of inquiries to the 
farmers and stock raisers, and got four 
hundred replies from them. 

These replies show that of the 24,827,523 
bushels of winter and spring wheat raised 
in Kansas in 1893, 4,059,323 have been used 
as feed for farm animals. When fed whole 
Sper cent. of it is undigested and unas- 
similated. The average cost per acre of 
taising wheat varies according to the num- 
ber of bushels produced. A yield of 10 
bushels cost 5634 cents, of 20 bushels, 35 4-5, 
of 35 bushels, 26 

The Board presents the following 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 


“In Kansas, under the conditions as to 

Product and prices of wheat and corn ex- 

in the years 1893, ’94, 95, wheat has 

@ @ very unusual and very important 

factor in the grain-feeding of all classes of 
farm stock. 

“It is superior to corn, pound for pound, 
88 a grain to produce healthful, well-bal- 
lanced growth in young animals. 
pened with corn, oats or bran, it is 

superior to either alone, for work 
horses, 








"Fed to cows, it is an exceptional milk 





producer, and for that purpose corn is 
scarcely to be compared with it. 

“For swine of all ages, it is a healthful 
and agreeable food, giving generous returns 
in both framework and flesh, but fed whole, 
especially without soaking, is used at a dis- 
advantage. Ground and made into slops, 
it is invaluable for suckling sows, for pigs 
both before and after weaning. 

‘For cattle, it has, at least ax a part of 
their grain ration, a very high value, which 
is much enhanced in the line of needed 
variety by mixing with corn, and ina still 
greater degree by mixing judiciously with 
bran, oil cake or other albuminous foods 
tending to balance the too carbonaceous 
nature of the clear wheat. 

“With corn and wheat approximating 
the same price per bushel, it is not unprofit- 
able nor wicked to feed the wheat; yet, if 
it can be ground, rolled, crushed or in some 
way broken at a total cost not exceeding 
five to seven cents per bushel, -to feed it 
whole and dry is unwise. 

“It can be ground at a cost of five cents 
per bushel, and on a majority of Kansas 
farms for very much less. 

“Tf grinding is impracticable, soaking 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours (the 
length of time depending somewhat upon 
the weather and season) is for various rea- 
sons deemed desirable, but is injudicious 
toany extent that its being moist facilitates 
swallowing without the mastication or the 
proper mixing with saliva. Any arrange- 
ment or system of feeding by which the 
grain was delivered in such a way that the 
animal could eat but slowly, would largely 
overcome this defect. 

“It is a superior food for all fowls, and, 
as a promoter of the maximum egg-pro- 
duction, is unsurpassed by any other grain.”’ 





ECONOMY IN FEEDING STOCK. 


ALTHO the great drouth has _ been 
broken, it has left the farmers of the coun- 
try asa whole with a smaller amount of 
provender for stock than bas been known 
of late years. The shortage is greatest in 
the stock-feeding grains, corn and oats, 
which are the chief reliance of the most 
successful feeders. But in years of plenty 
the feeding of these grains has often been 
wasteful. If this waste is stopped we be- 
lieve that all the stock worth keeping can 
be brought through until spring without 
making grain prices unnaturally high, 
which, paradoxical as it may seem, would 
not be really to the advantage of the major- 
ity of farmers. The bulk of farm products 
is consumed on the farm. The interest of 
the farmer is divided. He is both a pro- 
ducer of farm products, and he is also their 
largest consumer, selling in secondary 
forms what the farm has grown. This is a 
consideration that is often overlooked. 

The first essential of economy is to thor- 
oughly weed out all animals that, even 
with plentiful feed, are not worth keeping. 
It is poor farmers who are especially liable 
to be afflicted with these. Rich farmers 
find it easier to bear up under hard times, 
because their money enables them to keep 
better stock. They get more from feeding 
a smaller number of animals, and altho the 
cost of feeding each one may be greater than 
the poor farmer will spend, it will produce 
&@ greater proportionate return. 

A second cause of waste is feeding rations 
that are badly proportioned for producing 
the result desired. It is often found in 
using less of grain feeds, because they may 
be apparently dearer in price. If fed as it 
should be, grain is nearly always cheaper 
than hay, straw or other coarse fodder. 
There is nutrition in straw, but its 
great bulk in proportion to nutritive 
value makes it impossible for any animal 
to eat enough of it to maintain 
thrift. Some knowledge of chemistry is 
needed to understand how to feed straw 
most economically. It needs to be given 
with concentrated food. This has been gen- 
erally understood. But straw is better to 
be fed with wheat meal or wheat bran than 
with corn meal. The nutritive value of 
straw is mainly in its carbonaceous matter. 











The “Index to Chimneys”’ 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass, 
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Corn meal is also mainly carbonaceous. 
Corn and oats ground together are better 
for feeding with straw than corn alone, tho 
the husk of the oat is not needed to dilute 
the grain food when it is fed with cut straw. 

Another and better ration for feeding 
may be made by purchasing oil meal or cot- 
ton-seed meal to feed with grain straw. It 
will be -better still if the straw can be 
steamed before the oil meal is mixed with 
it. The coarse, woody fiber of straw makes 
it too laxative, and thus decreases its nutri- 
tive value. Steaming hay also helps to 
make that more digestible, tho it is less im- 
portant to steam hay than straw. 

Feeding too much concentrated food is 
sometimes a cause of waste. It is not.so 
common anywhere as it used to be, and is 
not likely.to be practiced in years of grain 
scarcity. Feeding whole corn in the ear to 
cattle is a wasteful practice. It is not 
bettered much by letting hogs follow, to 


‘gather the undigested grain in the cattle 


excrement. The amount of grain that is 
thus required to make an animal fat is 
far greater than it -should be. For one 
reason, such corn-fed stock is often cloyed. 
Then the food is not merely wasted, but it 
puts the animal back, weakening digestion, 
and thus permanently injures the animal. 
There is the same weakening of digestion 
from deficient nutrition. If farmers will 
ealculate so as to keep no more stock than 
they can keep well, they will always find it 
more profitable than trying to keep too 
much, This isa matterthat is sure to be of 
special importance in seasons when food for 
stock is likely to be scarce, avd probably 
also high in price.—American Cultivator. 
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How many of those who go to the Eu- 
ropean springs for their health realize 
that in the one State of California there 
are more and a greater variety of medic- 
inal springs than in all the European 
countries combined? It is a fact, how- 
ever. There is no disorder for which 
medicinal waters can afford relief but that 
finds its natural remedy in California. 
Every imaginable kind of mineral springs 
there exist, some hot and others cold. 
There are splendid swimming lakes of 
naturally hot medicinal waters of many 
kinds. Asa rule, the yield of water from 
these California springs is remarkably 
free, so that no one is stinted. Scores of 
the more noted are provided with com- 
fortable buildings and every other ad- 
junct for the comfort and cure of invalids, 
many of them being fashionable resorts 
for people who really do not need the use 
of the healing waters. The charges are 
moderate, and the patronage large. 

A very important element of the popu- 
larity and efficiency of California is the 
delicious and healing climate. No cli- 
mate so bland, so generous, so invigorat- 
ing, can be found in any country of Eu- 
rope. It is worth something to the mind 
and the body to be surrounded by fruits 
and flowers every day in the year, and to 
be absolutely sure of freedom from mala- 
rial poisoning. The climate possibly 
doubles the healing value of springs which 
in themselves are the finest and most 
beneficial in the world. 

‘““THE SUNSET LIMITED, a luxuri- 
ously appointed train, composed of ele- 
gant Pullman sleeping and Dining cars, 
will run weekly this winter between New 
Orleans and San Francisco via Los 
Angeles, making the time from New 
York to Los Angeles in about four days. 
For further information, through ticket 
and freight rates to all points in Texas, 
New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, 
China, Japan and Australia, apply to the 
Southern Pacific ;}Company’s agents at 
No, 843 Broadway, New York,” 
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One Chance. 





“T had asevere cold, a hard cough, 

lungs, and should have 
t not been na Ayer’s 
THORP, 


and bleedin 
died, had 
Cherry Pectoral.” — 8. 
Swanington, Ind. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION, 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a¢ 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It 1s pleasant to the teste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Dr.WM. HALL CO... NEW YORE, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00] Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
_ | would like the paper sent, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening stre Laie United 


Government Report. 
pod BakInG Powper Co.. 106 Wall St., N. ¥ 


HAMMERSLOUGH BROS., 


Wholesalers. Retailers. 





Makers. 


An overcoat and comfort on the 
one hand; on the other-—false econ- 
omy and chills. Which shall it be 
for you? 

You couldn’t wish for handsomer 
coats than ours—couldn’t get them 
if you did; handsomer aren’t made. 
Our prices, though, are low; they 
put our coats and every garment 
here within the reach of almost any 
one. 

Your money back for the asking. 


HAMMERSLOUGH BROS., 


Bleecker St., cor. Greene. 
(Bet. Broadway and the 6th Av. “ L.’’) 
ALSO 


Broadway, cor. Rector St. 
(Opposite Trinity Church.) 


DLEINWAY | 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
nous and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 














A little smoother 
A little more durable 
A little higher priced 


Tadella Alloyed-Zink Pens 


are worth trying and are cheapest in the end 
SAMPLES, 20 STYLES, 10 CENTS 


TADELLA PEN COMPANY 
74 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, postpaid 
PANELED rirches halle, and stores. Send 

METAL for desigas ros and ‘estimates to 


RTHROP & CO. 
CEILINGS ers. 





Pittebursh, Pa 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue New York. 








Cc. C. SHAYNE’s name in a Fur onemens isa 
antee of reliability. Awareed ighest prises at 
Worla’s 3 Fair, Shayne’s, 124 W is the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


None us ithe this 


Dr. Ti aeger’s Sanitary 
MAIN RETAIL STORE: 


176 Fifth Ave, below 23d St. 


JAEGER 


7 Underwear. 
A, MADE OF THE BEST AND PUREST AUSTRALIAN WOOL. 


Explanatory, Descriptive and Illustrated CATALOGUE and 
Price List sent free, by mail, on application. 


Uptown Branch Store: 1189 B’way, near 28th St. 
Down Town Depot : 153 B’way. below Oortlandt St. 


Woolen System Co., 





What you want we can supply— 
dn easy writing pen. 


ESTERBROOK 


26 John Street, N. Y. 





150 OTHER STYLES. 





RANGES 


: AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


GLENWOOD 








TWO GOLD MEDALS. _ 





* BEN EDICT’S TIME * 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 

No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


oe. ihe a 

ural an 
can be adjusted" with 
tease. No wi 


ir tear. 
Penis patent back oan be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 


DEAF Ss. 2, W7a2 Noses cunen 











ESTABLISHED 1821. 
ul wi Gore 


only by F.. Hiscox, 858 Bway, NY. Write for 
















43 YEARS MODERATE PRICES, 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC, 


SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
ee ae ment Fully 
SOLD ON Warranted. 


MERIT. Catalogues Free, 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 116 Boyiston st. Boston. 


92 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 218 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


ret fers 
SET ne OTN 
STEPHE 


RS AND SOLE MANU 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. & 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLE TOW 
Cone = ", 
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_~ 











erchonses 
87 f--y Sts New York and 
197 Lake St..’ Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WorksFounded mo ae 


i Wlenne, Aniston in 1873, 





fashionable resort for “a and elegant 
Furs. Fashion book mailed to any address. 





and Centennial Exhibition, 
1876. 


medal arded 
uate by the Universal Ex-" 
France, in 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO,, 


Saageetnens and Dealers 








.», _FINE 
za) SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton &t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 7.234 8t.,N. Y. 


The nuine Edwin 
Shoe 


ing mare Bo of each 
shoe. talogues sent 
on supleation. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 
ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send = stamp for new 100-pags 


Church Seating 


Uphoistered or Plain. 


PULPITS 


and Pulpit Chairs. 


A. H. Anorews & Co. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 
58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 


NEW YORK. 


“DIETZ” TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 


i * - sae yp ia cee 
driv ever 














a wii not blow out. 
IT ~d aclear white light. 
It. 8 like a locomotive 


t. 
IT i ao all the light 
straight ahead from 200 to 
300 fee 9 


IT burns kerosene. 
Sor Book. 
E. DI 1ETZ co. 
60 Laight street. N.Y. 


A Practical, oa 


Cook Book 


F R » ere over 2, - 
Bound in cloth. Don’t Pig to get ihe 

WATCH-CLOCK, 
the. one novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE GREAT AMERICANT 
Cor. Church and Vesey | he ett ane 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 

would like to have a specimen copy of ~~ 
paper eae a bape can be accommodated b: 
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Weber Piano 


§ 4-4 its tone; that is because it is constructeg 





from the musician’s Gistinauishod ¢ int, and 
f this respect it is distinguish endpoint and i 
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CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR. 
PEWS, 


1j and 
| Opera Chairs 
wa =S.C.SMALL 
& CO., 
26 Rreunell 


—-. ‘Vass 





SEAMLESS 
Filled Gold Chains, 


MADE BY 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 





Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


EMPIRE 


WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 





JAY C. WEMPLE C0., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


184 and 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street 
New York 
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HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 21 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 











PROPRIETORS. 
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